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STEAM  GENERATION 


INTRODUCTION 


EVAPORATION  OF  WATER 


TRANSMISSION    OF    HEAT    TO    WATER 

1.  The  heat  generated  by  burning  fuel  in  the  furnace  is 
transferred  to  the  water  in  the  boiler  by  radiation,  by  conduc- 
tion, and  by  convection. 

Radiation  is  the  term  used  to  signify  the  transfer  of  heat 
through  space;  cojidiuiion  may  be  defined  as  signifying  the 
transfer  of  heat  through  solids;  convection  is  the  transfer  of 
heat  through  liqui96P£frrE^^SL  The  heat  generated  in  the 
fire-pot  or  furnace  is  transmiitea"wri(B((f^plate^  of  the  boiler 
principally  by  radiation.  Convection  also  pl^ysM4itfj(jM>gr- 
tant  part  in  the  transfer  of  heat  as  the  hot  gases  pass  froiii 
the  fire  through  the  flues  and  tubes  and  give  up  their  heat 
to  the  boiler.  Heat  is  transmitted  through  the  plates  and 
tubes  by  conduction  and  through  the  water  in  the  boiler  by 
convection. 

2.  The  rate  of  transmission  through  the  heating  surfaces 
of  a  boiler  is  always  proportional  to  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  water  and  the  hot  gases,  and  it  is  also 
affected  by  differences  in  thickness  of  the  metal,  and  by  the 
form,  character,  cleanness,  and  relative  position  of  the  heat- 
ing surfaces.  Boilers  are  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as 
radiators,  being  merely  reversed  in  operation,  and  they  are 
affected  by  similar  conditions,  in  the  same  manner  and  degree. 

Fcr  notiu  of  copyright,  lu  page  immediately  iollowing  the  title  page 
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2  STEAM  GENERATION  §29 

In  a  radiator,  the  thickness  of  the  metal  is  of  small  impor- 
tance, mainly  because  the  temperatures  are  low;  but  in  a 
boiler,  where  the  parts  are  exposed  to  intense  heat,  it  is 
important  that  the  metal  should  be  as  thin  as  practicable.  If 
the  metal  is  thick,  one  surface  is  likely  to  be  much  hotter  than 
the  other,  and  the  inequality  of  the  expansion  causes  stresses 
that  tend  to  bulge  or  crack  the  plates.  In  a  very  thick  plate, 
while  the  surface  next  to  the  water  remains  uninjured,  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  hot  fire  is  likely  to  be  overheated  and 
burned,  and  the  plate  thus  becomes  rapidly  weakened.  A 
thin  steel  tube,  when  full  of  water,  may  be  exposed  to  the 
fiercest  fire  without  injury,  provided  there  is  not  an  excessive 
internal  pressure. 

3.  Air  and  other  gases  cannot  absorb  heat  from  one  side 
of  a  metal  plate  as  rapidly  as  hot  water  or  steam  will  impart 
it  to  the  opposite  surface.  The  reverse  of  this  fact  is  also 
true:  Hot  gases  cannot  impart  heat  to  one  side  of  a  boiler 
plate  as  rapidly  as  water  will  absorb  it  from  the  opposite  side. 
Therefore,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  surfaces  that  are 
exposed  to  the  hot  gases  larger  in  area  than  those  in  contact 
with  the  water.  This  is  accomplished  in  water-tube  boilers 
by  putting  the  water  inside  the  tubes,  and  exposing  the  outer 
and  larger  surfaces  of  the  tubes  to  the  fire. 

4.  The  efficiency  of  a  boiler  is  considerably  affected  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  hot  gases  pass  over  its  heating  sur- 
face. If  they  flow  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  heating  sur- 
face, much  less  heat  will  be  transmitted  through  such  surface 
than  if  they  impinge  on  it  at  right  angles  or  flow  crosswise 
over  it.  The  latter  condition  can  be  secured  only  in  boilers 
that  have  the  water  inside  of  the  tubes. 

The  water  and  hot  gases  should,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
move  in  opposite  directions,  in  order  that  the  coolest  part  of 
the  water  may  be  exposed  to  the  coolest  gases,  and  that,  as 
its  temperature  rises,  it  may  be  acted  on  by  successively 
hotter  gases.  The  greatest  practicable  temperature  differ- 
ence is  thus  maintained  throughout  the  whole  passage  of  the 
gases    through    the  boiler,  and  consequently  the  maximum 
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amount  of  heat  will  be  transmitted  to  the  water.  If  the 
reverse  arrangement  were  employed,  the  temperature  dif- 
ference would  be  greater  near  the  fire  than  it  would  be  else- 
where in  the  flues,  and  the  total  transmission  of  heat  would 
be  considerably  less. 

5.  When  the  hot  gases  are  passed  through  small  tubes, 
as  in  locomotive  and  other  fire-tube  boilers,  which  types  are 
used  for  large  heating  systems,  they  are  cooled  very  rapidly, 
and  if  the  tube  is  long,  the  cooling  is  likely  to  be  so  great 
that  the  farther  end  of  the  tube  will  be  practically  useless 
for  making  steam.  In  ordinary  practice  a  boiler  tube 
3  inches  in  diameter  should  not  exceed  12  feet  in  length,  and 
smaller  tubes  should  be  made  proportionally  shorter.  If  the 
gases  have  been  partly  cooled  by  passing  over  other  water- 
heating  surfaces  before  entering  the  tubes,  the  length  should 
be  reduced  accordingly.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  at  the  moment  they  leave  the  tubes 
as  near  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam  as  possible,  but 
not  to  exceed  it  by  more  than  100°. 

The  length  of  a  boiler  tube  that  contains  water,  as  in 
water-tube  boilers,  is  limited  by  the  rapidity  and  volume 
of  the  circulation.  In  general,  very  long  or  very  slender 
tubes  are  objectionable,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them  properly  filled  with  water. 


CIRCULATION    OF    WATER    IN    STEAM    BOILERS 

6,  Objects. — Circulation  is  the  name  given  to  the 
motion  of  w^ater  under  the  influence  of  heat.  The  water 
nearest  the  source  of  heat  becomes  heated,  expands,  and 
thus  becoming  lighter,  rises  to  the  top.  In  consequence, 
cold  water  will  flow  toward  the  source  of  heat,  become 
heated  in  turn,  and  rise.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  trans- 
fer of  heat  by  convection  will  take  place  naturally  depends 
on  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation.  If  this  is  interfered  with, 
the  transfer  of  heat  will  be  slow;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
circulation  is  free,  the  transfer  of  heat  will  be  rapid.  The 
objects  of  water  circulation  in  steam  boilers  are  as  follows. 
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1.  To  keep  the  healing  surfaces  covered  with  water  at 
ali  times,  thus  preventing  any  part  from  becoming  over- 
heated or  burned,  and  securing  regularity  and  steadiness 
in  the  generation  of  steam. 

2.  To  equalize  the  temperature  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  boiler,  thus  preventing  unequal  heating  and  consequently 
straining  of  the  structiu-e. 

3.  To  maintain  the  greatest  practicable  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  water  on  one  side  of  the  metal  and  the 
hot  gases  on  the  other,  thus  insuring  a  good  rate  of  heat 
absorption. 

4.  To  sweep  the  heating  surfaces  clean  of  mud  and  other 
deposits,  thus  keeping  them  in  the  best  condition  for  the 
transmission  of  heat. 


7.     Circulfttlon  In  Different  Tyix-s  of  Boilers. — The 

circulation  of  water  in  the  common  forms  of  sectional  house- 
heating  boilers,  of  which  two  types  of  sections  are  illustrated 
by  Figs.  1  and  2,  is  indicated  by  the  arrows.  In  the  section 
shown  by  Pig.  1,  the  heated  water  rises  vertically  from  the 
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8.     The  arculatinn  of  the  water  in  the  horizontal  return 
itnbular  boiler  is  shown  in  Fig  S      The  heated  water  rises 


from  the  hottest  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  which  is 
directly  above  the  furnace,  thus  carrying  the  Steam  bubbles 
to  the  stirface.  The  cooler  water  from  the  rear  of  the  boiler 
flows  in  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  risen,  and  thus 
circulation  is  maintained  in  the  general  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion of  the  circulation  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  gases  from 
the  furnace.  In  cylindrical  boilers  the  water  is  in  a  solid 
mass,  and  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  wilh  free  circulation. 
In  flue  boilers  and  tubular  boilers,  however,  the  fines  and 
tubes  break  up  the  body  of  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  numerous  small  currents  that  oppose  the  general 
direction  of  the  circulation  more  or  less.  In  order  to  have 
the  circulation  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible,  the  tubes 
should  not  be  spaced  too  closely. 

9,  It  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  correctly  designed 
water-tube  boilers  that  the  circulation  is  strong  and  uninter- 
rupted by  any  opposing  currents.     This  is  accomplished  by 


passing  the  water  always  in  the  same  direction  through  the 
series  of  tubes.  The  difiference  between  cylindrical  shell 
boilers  and  waler-tube  boilers  in  this  respect  may  be  illus- 
trated as  follows:     The  cylindrical  shell  boiler  with  its  large 
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volume  of  water  may  be  compared  to  an  ordinary  kettle  in 
the  process  of  boiling  (see  Fig.  4).  The  water  rises  rapidly 
around  the  outer  edges  and  flows  downwards  in  the  center. 
If,  however,  the  fire  is  quickened,  the  upward  and  downward 
currents  interfere  with  one  another  and  the  kettle  boils  over. 
In  principle  the  water-tube  boiler  is  and  should  be  identical 
with  a  U  tube  depending  from  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  with 
the  heat  applied  to  one  leg  (see  Fig.  5).  The  circulation  is 
set  up  immediately  and  proceeds  quietly,  no  matter  how 
fierce  the  fire  may  be. 

10,  Imperfect  Circulation. — If  the  flow  of  the  ascend- 
ing currents  is  impeded  or  obstructed  by  reason  of  insufficient 
passageways,  so  that  the  steam  cannot  freely  escape  from 
the  water,  there  is  danger  of  the  water  being  lifted  up  or 
forced  out  of  contact  with  the  heating  surfaces.  This  state 
of  affairs  may  last  from  a  few  seconds  to  many  minutes, 
according  to  the  misconstruction  of  the  boiler. 

Steam  being  incapable  of  taking  up  heat  as  rapidly  as  the 
water,  plates  or  tubes  covered  by  steam  instead  of  water  are 
likely  to  be  quickly  overheated.  When  the  water  flows  back 
on  them  they  are  cooled  so  suddenly  that  there  is  danger  of 
cracking  the  metal,  with  possible  serious  results.  The  produc- 
tion of  steam  in  such  a  boiler  will  be  irregular  and  spasmodic, 
even  with  clean  water;  and  if  the  water  is  inclined  to  produce 
foam,  the  trouble  will  be  increased  to  a  dangerous  extent.  The 
types  of  boilers  that  are  most  likely  to  exhibit  this  defect, 
and  that  are  little  used  for  ordinary  domestic  heating,  are  the 
return-tubular  and  the  vertical-tubular  boilers.  The  trouble  is 
generally  due  to  spacing  the  tubes  too  closely.  Some  designs 
of  water-tube  boilers  are  also  faulty  in  this  respect. 

To  secure  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  it  is  necessary  that 
the  parts  of  a  boiler  be  so  arranged  that  the  mingled  steam 
and  water  may  flow  upwards  and  away  from  the  heating 
surfaces  with  entire  freedom,  and  that  the  water,  after  part- 
ing with  the  steam  bubbles,  may  flow  back  to  the  heating 
surfaces  by  a  route  which  will  avoid  all  interference  with  the 
ascending  currents. 


11.  Aids  to  ClrculiitloD. — Various  mechanical  aids 
have  been  devised  to  assist  the  circulation  within  boilers. 
These  consist  mainly  of  circulaiing  tubes,  baffle  plaUs,  and 
special  return  tubes. 

Fi^.  6  shows  the  mode  of  applying;  a  circulating  tnbe, 
commonly  known  as  a  Field  tube,  to  an  ordinary  drop  or 
depending  water  tube.  The  drop  tube  A  is  attached  to  the 
boiler  below  the  water-line  and  hangs  down  over  the  fire. 
^,  .    thus  being  surrounded  by  hot   gases. 

Smam  is  generated  rapidly  ou  its  inner 
,  siirf;ice,   and   the   mingled   steam   and 

A     / ^  wutcr  flow  swiftly  upwards.     A  return 

^^  Liirrent  of  water  flows  downwards 
^H  iliriiutlh  the  tube  B,  thus  securing  a 
r;ipid  and  positive  circulation.  The 
inner  tube  merely  serves  as  a  partition 
between  the  ascending  and  descending 
currents  and  prevents  them  from  inter- 
fering. If  it  were  absent,  the  steam 
bubbles  would  be  Hkely  to  unite  and 
form  large  bubbles  that  would  com- 
pletely fill  the  bore  of  the  drop  tube. 
and  these  would  lift  the  water  out  of 
the  tube  in  escaping.  The  water  would 
then  surge  hack  into  the  hot  tube  and 
be  again  expelled  by  another  rush  of 
Steam.  The  production  of  steam 
would  thus  be  very  spasmodic,  and  the 
tubes  would  soon  be  destroyed. 
''"^■^  The  area  of  the  circulating  tube  B 

should  be  about  one-third  that  of  the  outer  tube  A.  The 
space  below  the  end  of  the  inner  tube  should  be  about  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  outer  tube. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  construction  suitable  for  drop  tubes  around 
the  fire-pot  that  are  heated  mainly  on  one  side.  The  tube  is 
divided  into  two  channels  by  means  of  a  partition  b,  which 
extends  nearly  to  the  bottom  end,  as  shown.  The  water 
ascends  in  the  channel  next  the  hot,  or  fire,  side  of  the  tube 
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and  returns  downwards  ia  ihe  other  channel.    At  (a)  is  shown 
a  section  of  the  tube,  taken  on  the  line  xy. 

1 2.  Bafrie  pliites  are  partitions  or  deflecting:  plates  that 
are  set  up  at  various  points  in  a  boiler  (or  Ihe  general  pur- 
pose of  separating  the  currents  that  might  otherwise  conflict. 
Fig.  8  shows  the  manner  of  applying  a  baffle  plate  to  a  boiler 
having  an  internal  firebox.     The  inner  plate  u  is  exposed  to 


the  intense  heat  of  the  fire,  while  the  outer  plate  d  is  exposed 
only  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  comparatively  cool.  Steam 
ia  formed  rapidly  on  the  inner  plate;  consequently,  there 
must  be  a  lively  circulation  in  the  space  between  them;  but 
the  currents  move  in  opposite  directions  and  interfere  to  a 
serious  extent.  By  introducing  the  baffle  plate  c,  the  space 
is  divided  into  two  channels,  and  interference  is  prevented. 
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The  currents  will  move  with  greater  rapidity  than  before,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  heating  surface  will  be  increased. 

Baffle  plates  are  applied  in  many  other  ways  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  circulation  currents,  and  are  also  used  to  restrain 
or  confine  the  water  at  points  where  it  boils  too  violently. 

13.  Return  tubes  are  pipes  that  serve  to  convey  the 
water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  to  the  lower  part. 
They  are  generally  made  large  in  diameter,  and  are  placed 
so  that  they  will  not  receive  very  much  heat;  sometimes  they 
are  located  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  combustion  chamber, 
and  are  used  principally  on  water-tube  boilers  such  as  are 
employed  in  heating  large  buildings  and  in  furnishing  power 
for  lighting,  etc. 

FUEIiS 


KINDS    OF    FITEIi 

14.  The  fuels  used  in  the  generation  of  steam  and  for 
heating  purposes  are  chiefly  coal,  coke,  wood,  the  mineral 
oils  (such  as  petroleum),  and  natural  gas.  Other  fuels,  such 
as  the  waste  gases  from  blast  furnaces,  straw,  bagasse 
(refuse  from  sugar  cane),  dried  tan  bark,  green  slabs,  saw- 
dust, peat,  etc.  are  also  used,  but  rarely  if  ever  for  heating 
purposes.  All  these  fuels  are  composed  of  either  carbon 
alone  or  carbon  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
non-combustible  substances. 

15.  A  prominent  authority,  Mr.  William  Kent,  divides 
coal  into  four  leading  varieties,  as  follows: 

1.  Afithracite  coaly  which  contains  from  92.31  to  100  per 
cent,  of  fixed  carbon  and  from  0  to  7.69  per  cent,  of  volatile 
hydrocarbons. 

2.  Semianthracite  coal^  which  contains  from  87.5  to  92.31 
per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon  and  from  7.69  to  12.5  per  cent,  of 
volatile  hydrocarbons. 

3.  Semibitiuninous  coal,  which  contains  from  75  to  87.5 
per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon  and  from  12.5  to  25  per  cent,  of 
volatile  hydrocarbons. 
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4.  Bituminous  caal^  which  contains  from  0  to  75  per  cent, 
of  fixed  carbon  and  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  of  volatile 
hydrocarbons. 

16.  Antliracite  coal  is  rather  hard  to  ignite  and 
requires  a  strong:  draft  to  bum  it.  It  is  quite  hard  and 
shiny;  it  is  black  in  color.  It  bums  with  almost  no  smoke; 
this  fact  g:ives  it  a  peculiar  value  in  places  where  smoke  is 
objectionable. 

17.  Anthracite  coal  is  known  to  the  trade  by  different 
names,  according  to  the  size  into  which  the  lumps  are  broken. 
These  names,  with  the  generally  accepted  dimensions  of  the 
screens  over  and  through  which  the  lumps  of  coal  will  pass, 
are  given  in  the  following: 

Culm  passes  through  i^-inch  round  mesh. 

Rice  passes  over  iVinch  mesh  and  through  f-inch  square 
mesh. 

Buckwheat  passes  over  f-inch  mesh  and  through  i-inch 
square  mesh. 

Pea  passes  over  i-inch  mesh  and  through  i-inch  square 
mesh. 

Chestnut  passes  over  i-inch  mesh  and  through  ll-inch 
square  mesh. 

Stove  passes  over  ll-inch  mesh  and  through  2-inch  square 
mesh. 

Egg  passes  over  2-inch  mesh  and  through  24-inch  square 
mesh. 

Broken  passes  over  2f-inch  mesh  and  through  Si-inch 
square  mesh. 

Steamboat  passes  over  Si-inch  mesh  and  out  of  screen. 

Lump  passes  over  bars  set  from  Si  to  5  inches  apart. 

18.  Semianthracite  coal  kindles  easily  and  burns  more 
freely  that  the  true  anthracite  coal.  Hence,  it  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  fuel.  It  crumbles  readily  and  may  be  distin- 
guished from  anthracite  coal  by  the  fact  that  when  just 
fractured  it  will  soil  the  hand,  while  anthracite  will  not  do 
so.  It  bums  with  very  little  smoke.  Semianthracite  coal 
is  broken  into  diflEerent  sizes  for  the  market;   these  sizes  are 
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the  same  and  are  known  by  the  same  trade  names  as  the 
corresponding  sizes  of  anthracite  coal. 

19.  8einl bituminous  coal  differs  from  semianthracite 
coal  only  in  having  a  smaller  percentage  of  fixed  carbon 
and  more  volatile  hydrocarbons.  Its  physical  properties  are 
practically  the  same,  and  since  it  bums  without  the  smoke  and 
soot  emitted  by  bituminous  coal,  it  is  a  valuable  steam  fuel. 

20.  Bituminous  coal  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
three  general  classes: 

1.  Caking  coaly  which  name  is  given  to  coal  that,  when 
burned  in  the  furnace,  swells  and  fuses  together,  forming  a 
spongy  mass  that  may  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  grate. 
This  coal  is  difficult  to  burn,  since  the  fusing  prevents  the 
air  passing  freely  through  the  bed  of  burning  fuel;  when 
caking  coal  is  burned,  the  spongy  mass  must  frequently  be 
broken  up  with  the  slice  bar,  in  order  to  admit  the  air 
needed  for  its  combustion. 

2.  Free-burning  coal^  which  is  often  called  non-caking 
coal  from  the  fact  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  fuse  together 
when  burned  in  a  furnace. 

3.  Cannel  coal  is  a  grade  of  bituminous  coal  that  is  very 
rich  in  hydrocarbons.  The  large  percentage  of  volatile  matter 
makes  it  valuable  for  gas  making,  but  it  is  little  used  for  the 
generation  of  steam,  except  near  the  places  where  it  is  mined. 

21.  Bituminous  and  semibituminous  coals  are  known  to 
the  trade  by  the  following  names: 

Linnp  coal,  which  includes  all  coal  passing  over  screen 
bars  li^  inches  apart. 

Nut  coal,  which  passes  over  bars  \  inch  apart  and  through 
bars  la  inches  apart. 

Pea  coal,  which  passes  over  bars  t  inch  apart  and  through 
bars  h  inch  apart. 

Slack,  which  includes  all  coal  passing  through  bars  f  inch 
apart. 

22.  Tjlprnite,  according  to  the  classification,  comes 
under    the    general    head    of    bituminous    coal.      Properly 
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speaking,  it  occupies  a  position  between  peat  and  bituminous 
coal,  being  probably  of  a  later  origin  than  the  latter.  It  has 
an  uneven  fracture  and  a  dull  luster.  Its  value  as  a  steam 
fuel  is  limited,  since  it  will  easily  break  in  transportation. 
Exposure  to  the  weather  causes  it  to  absorb  moisture 
rapidly;  it  will  then  crumble  quite  readily.  It  is  non-caking 
and  yields  but  a  moderate  heat,  and  is  in  this  respect 
inferior  to  even  the  poorer  grades  of  bituminous  coal. 

23.  Coke    is    made    from   bituminous   coal   by  driving 
off  its  volatile  constituents.      It  is  used  chiefly  for  metal 
lurgical  purposes,  though  it  is  a  valuable  fuel  for  steam 
purposes. 

24.  Wood  is  much  used  in  localities  where  it  is  abundant. 
The  effective  heating  value  of  different  kinds  of  wood  differs 
but  very  little. 

25.  Bagrasse  is  the  refuse  left  after  the  juice  has  been 
extracted  from  sugar  cane  by  means  of  the  mill  rolls.  It  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  tropical  and  semitropical  countries. 
Naturally,  its  use  is  limited  to  the  places  where  the  sugar 
cane  is  grown. 

Dried  tan  bark,  straw,  slabs,  and  sawdust  being  refuse, 
their  use  is  local  and  usually  confined  to  tanneries,  planing 
iTiills,  sawmills,  and  threshing  outfits. 

2f).  l*etrol<'iiin  is  occasionally  used  as  a  fuel,  and,  as 
such,  possesses  some  advantages,  among  which  are  the  ease 
^'t  li^'hting  and  controlling  the  fire,  the  uniformity  of  com- 
Ij'Jstion,  and  the  economy  in  labor.  Its  disadvantages  arc: 
^ang[er  of  explosion,  loss  of  fuel  by  evaporation,  and  hi<^h 
price  in  comparison  with  coal.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
estimates  that  ITS  gallons  of  petroleum  is  ecjiial  to  1  lon^ 
ton  (2.240  pounds)  of  coal,  allowing  for  all  savings  inciden- 
^^1  to  its  use. 

27.  Natural  jras  is  abundant  in  parts  of  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  there  often  used  as  a  fuel  for  the  generation 
^^  steam.  On  an  average,  80,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
IS  the  equivalent  of  1  ton  of  coal. 
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28.  Waste  erases  from  the  furnaces  of  rolling  mills  and 
from  blast  furnaces  are  extensively  used.  Naturally,  their 
use  is  limited  to  the  places  where  they  are  produced. 

29.  Peat  may  be  classified  as  occupying  an  intermediate 
position  between  wood  and  coal.  When  first  cut,  it  is  totally 
unfit  for  fuel,  since  it  contains  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
water.     When  dried,  it  makes  a  fairly  good  fuel. 

30.  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company  state  that  on  the 
average  1  pound  of  good  bituminous  coal  may  be  considered 
as  the  equivalent  of  2  pounds  of  dry  peat,  2i  pounds  of  dry 
wood,  22  to  3  pounds  of  dry  tan  bark  or  stm-dried  bagasse, 
3  pounds  of  cotton  stalks,  34  pounds  of  straw,  6  pounds  of 
wet  bagasse,  and  from  6  to  8  pounds  of  wet  tan  bark. 


HEATING    VALUE    OF    FUELS 

31.  The  heating  value  of  a  fuel  is  usually  measured  by 
the  number  of  British  thermal  units  (abbreviated  to  B.  T.U.) 
given  out  by  the  complete  combustion  of  1  pound  of  the  fuel, 
a  British  thermal  unit  being  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  1  pound  of  distilled  water  from  62°  to  63°  F.  The 
principal  constituents  of  coal  are  carbon  and  hydrogen,  whose 
chemical  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  accom- 
panied by  the  production  of  heat.  Complete  or  perfect 
combustion  in  a  commercially  practical  sense  has  not  been 
attained,  although  results  closely  approaching  it  have  been 
obtained  with  natural  gas  and  oils.  Oxygen  is  the  supporter 
of  combustion,  the  rapidity  of  which  depends  on  the  amount 
of  oxygen  supplied  in  a  given  time  to  a  fixed  amount  of  fuel. 
Various  grades  of  coal  contain  different  percentages  of  carbon 
and  therefore  have  different  heating  values.  The  average 
heating  values,  per  pound,  of  commonly  used  fuels  are: 

British  Thermal 
Fuel  Units 

Coal,  anthracite 13,500 

Coal,  bituminous 14,000 

Petroleum 20,500 

Wood 7,400 
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32,  The  full  heating  value  of  a  fuel  is  not  realized  in 
practice.  For  heating  purposes  fuel  is  buraed  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  in  power  boilers,  and  for  house-heating  work, 
with  an  ordinarily  good  grade  of  coal,  between  8,000  and 
9,000  British  thermal  units  per  pound  of  coal  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  water  at  the  ordinary  combustion  rate  of  from  4  to 
8  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour. 
In  power  boilers,  the  combustion  rate  is  usually  higher  than 
in  heating  boilers,  and  an  average  of  11,000  British  thermal 
units  per  pound  of  coal  are  absorbed  by  the  water.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  per 
poimd  of  coal  in  heating  and  power  boilers  is  found  primarily 
in  the  different  conditions  of  service.  Heating  boilers  usu- 
ally run  a  large  part  of  the  time  under  a  dampened  fire,  in 
consequence  of  which  there  is  an  incomplete  combustion  of 
the  coal  during  part  of  the  time;  power  boilers,  on  the  other 
hand,  generate  steam  with  a  bright  fire  and  very  little  incom- 
plete combustion,  an  attendant  being  present  most  of  the 
time  to  see  that  the  coal  is  burned  to  the  best  advantage. 

Assuming  that  in  a  heating  boiler  8,000  British  thermal 
units  per  pound  of  coal,  as  ordinarily  burned,  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  water  and  burning  from  4  to  6  pounds  of  coal  per  hour 
per  square  foot  of  grate  surface,  then  from  32,000  to 
48,000  British  thermal  units  per  hour  would  be  absorbed  for 
every  square  foot  of  grate  surface.  Since  1  square  foot  of 
direct  steam  radiating  surface  requires  an  average  of 
300  British  thermal  units  per  hour,  1  square  foot  of  grate 
surface  may  be  considered  to  be  able  to  supply  steam  for 
from  106  to  160  square  feet  of  radiating  surface. 

It  is  apparent  that  by  increasing  the  rate  of  combustion 
the  same  heating  boiler  will  supply  steam  for  a  proportionally 
increased  amount  of  radiation,  but  to  do  so  without  making 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  heating  surface, 
and  thus  forcing  the  heater  beyond  the  capacity  for  which  it 
was  intended  by  the  manufacturer,  introduces  a  serious  loss 
in  heat,  which  passes  up  the  chimney  in  the  escaping  gases. 
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BOILER    INSTALLATION    AND 
MANAGEMENT 


BOILER  INSTAIiliATION 


CHIMNEYS 

33,  General  Considerations. — The  action  of  gravity 
in  forcing  a  column  of  warm  gases  within  a  chimney  up 
and  out  by  the  excess  of  weight  of  an  exactly  similar  column 
of  the  cold  air  outside  the  chimney  is  called  draft.  Proper 
chimney  draft  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  supply  the 
requisite  amount  of  air  for  supporting  combustion,  the  draft 
forcing  the  air  through  the  fuel  into  the  furnace.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  draft  determines  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the 
fuel  used,  which  varies  from  4  to  20  pounds  of  coal  per  hour 
per  square  foot  of  grate. 

To  obtain  a  good  draft  it  is  necessary  that  the  chimney  be 
well  built  and  sufficiently  high  to  be  above  all  surrounding 
obstructions,  the  highest  efficiency  being  obtained  when  the 
internal  cross-sectional  area  of  the  chimney  is  such  as  to 
readily  take  care  of  the  maximum  amount  of  work  that  the 
chimney  may  be  called  on  to  perform. 

Chimney  draft  is  affected  by  so  many  varying  conditions 
that  no  absolutely  reliable  rules  can  be  given  for  proportion- 
ing chimneys  to  give  a  certain  desired  draft  pressure,  since 
the  pressure  required  to  force  the  air  through  the  fire  and  to 
overcome  the  frictional  resistances  of  the  smoke  flues  and 
chimney  to  the  passage  of  the  gases  cannot  be  determined 
beforehand  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  from  purely  theoret- 
ical considerations.  For  this  reason,  the  rules  given  for 
chimney  proportions  are  based  on  successful  practice  rather 
than  on  pure  theory. 
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34,  Capacity  of  Cliiiniieys. — The  velocity  with  which 
the  heated  gases  travel  upwards,  and  hence  the  chimney 
capacity,  becomes  greater,  other  things  being  equal,  as  the 
difference  between  the  inside  and  outside  temperatures 
increases.  It  also  increases  with  the  height  of  the  chimney, 
but  this  is  true  only  within  certain  limits  in  chimneys  exposed 
to  the  weather,  because  the  higher  the  chimney  the  greater 
the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  from  its  external  surface,  which 
counteracts  or  neutralizes  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  height. 
The  velocity  should  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  steady  outpour 
of  the  escaping  gases  against  the  influence  of  winds,  and 
yet  not  great  enough  to  cause  a  waste  of  fuel.  Satisfactory 
results  in  house  heating  are  obtained  when  the  velocity  of  the 
gases  in  the  chimney  is  approximately  5  feet  per  second. 

The  form  or  shape  of  a  chimney  has  a  pronounced  effect 
on  its  capacity.  A  round  chimney  has  a  greater  capacity  for 
a  given  area  than  a  square  one,  the  frictional  resistance  to 
the  flow  of  the  waste  gases  of  combustion  in  the  latter  being 
greater  than  that  in  the  former,  while  a  narrow  rectangular 
flue  offers  even  greater  frictional  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
the  gases.  Calculations  based  on  the  requisite  area  of  a 
round  chimney,  a  form  seldom  used  in  small  buildings 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  construction,  as  well  as  lack  of 
space,  should  therefore  be  corrected  to  allow  for  the  greater 
resistance  offered  by  rectangular  flues. 

Loss  of  efficiency  due  to  friction  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  making  the  inside  of  the  chimney  as  smooth  as 
possible.  For  house-heating  work  terra-cotta  flues  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage  than  the  ordinary  brick  flues»  or 
cast-iron  pipes  may  be  built  into  the  walls,  with  ventilating 
spaces  around  the  pipes  for  discharging  the  foul  air  from  the 
various  rooms. 

In  large  office  and  other  public  buildings  the  chimney  is 
frequently  a  riveted  circular  wrought-iron  or  steel  stack 
enclosed  in  brickwork,  with  an  insulating  air  space  between 
the  latter  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  stack  to  prevent  loss 
of  efficiency  due  to  radiation  of  heat  therefrom  and  also  to 
provide  for  expansion  and   contraction  of   the  stack.     Iron 
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stacks  are  generally  the  same  size  throughout  their  length. 
the  lining  used  in  stacks  exposed  to  the  weather,  however, 
is  gradually  made  Ihinaer  toward  the  top. 

A  round  chimney  is  better  than  a  square  one,  and  a  straight 
flue  is  better  than  a  tapering  one.  If  the  flue  is  tapering,  the 
area  for  calculation  is  measured  at  its  smallest  section.  The 
flue  through  which  the  gases  pass  from  the  boilers  to  the 
chimney  should  have  an  area  equal  to.  or  a  little  larger  than. 
the  area  of  the  chimney.  Abrupt  turns  in  the  flue  or  con- 
tractions of  its  area  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  they 
greatly  retard  the  flow  of  the  gases.  Where  one  chimney 
serves  several  boilers,  the  branch  flue  from  each  furnace  to 
the  main  flue  must  be  somewhat  larger  that  its  proportionate 
part  of  the  area  of  the  main  flue. 

When  the  chimney  is  built  into  the  more  or  less  inflamma- 
ble walls  of  the  house  it  should  be  of  generous  internal  pro- 
portions in  order  to  avoid  overheating  of  the  chimney  and 
the  consequent  danger  from  fire. 

35.  size  or  Cliliuueys  for  Btcain-Heatln^  Uolters. 
The  required  dimensions  of  chimneys  designed  lo  meet 
known  or  assumed  conditions  may  be  approximately  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  given.  Mr.  William  Kent,  a  recognized 
authority  on  chimney  design,  states:  "The  retarding  of  the 
ascending  gases  by  friction  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  a  diminution  of  the  area  of  the  chimney,  or  to  a  lining  of  the 
chimney  by  a  layer  of  gas  that  has  no  velocity.  The  thick- 
ness of -the  lining  is  assumed  to  be  2  inches  for  all  chimneys." 

The  actual  area  diminished  by  the  area  of  a  layer  of  gas 
2  inches  thick  and  extending  clear  around  the  chimney  is 
called  the  eWectlve  area  of  the  chimney. 

36.  With  steam-heating  boilers  the  effective  chimney 
area  is  usually  based  on  the  total  number  of  square  feet  of 
direct  heat  radiating  surface  in  the  radiators  supplied  by  the 
boilers.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  "radiation"  instead  of 
using  the  expression  "heat-radiating  surface." 

Rale. — To  find  the  eKeciive  area  of  a  round  and  fully  exposed 
chimney,  in  square  feel,  multiply  .003  by  the  number  of  square 
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(eet  of  direct  radiation  and  divide  the  prodtut  by  the  square  root 
of  the  height  of  the  chimney  in  feet.  For  a  rectangular  chimney 
multiply  the  quotient  by  1,1, 

Or,  At  =  - — p=-  for  round  chimneys,  and 

003  R 
At  =  1.1  X  - — F=-  ^or  rectangular  chimneys 

where   A^  =  effective  area,  in  square  feet; 
R  =  radiation,  in  square  feet; 
//  =  height  of  chimney,  in  feet. 

If  one-third  of  a  round  or  rectangular  chimney  is  exposed, 
25  per  cent,  less  area  than  given  by  the  rule  will  be  sufficient; 
or,  if  the  chimney  is  carried  up  through  the  house,  a  reduction 
of  883  per  cent,  in  area  is  permissible. 

Example. — If  the  amount  of  direct  radiation  is  3,000  square  feet  and 
the  height  of  the  chimney  is  60  feet,  what  should  be  the  effective  area 
of  the  chimney,  which  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  round? 

Solution. — Applying  the  formula  just  given, 

.         .003X3,000       ,  ,^         ^        ^ 
Ae  =  ^ =  1.16  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

V60 

37,  In  designing  a  chimney  it  is  more  convenient  to 
calculate  the  diameter  of  a  round  chimney,  or  the  length  of 
the  side  of  a  square  chimney,  directly  from  the  effective  area 
given  by  the  rule  in  Art.  36,  than  to  compute  first  the 
actual  area  required  and  from  this  the  dimensions. 

Rule  I. — To  find  the  dimension  of  the  side  of  a  square  chim- 
ney^ i?i  inches^  of  the  requisite  area,  multiply  12  by  the  square 
root  of  the  effective  area  in  square  feet  and  add  I  to  the  product. 

Or,  /  =  12  VZ.  +  4 

where      /  =  length  of  side,  in  inches; 

Ae  =  effective  area,  in  square  feet. 

Example  1. — If  a  chimney  is  to  have  an  effective  area  of  1.157  square 
feet,  and  is  to  be  square,  what  should  be  the  inside  length  of  the  sides? 

Solution. — Applying  rule  I, 

/  =  12  X  Vn57  +  4  =  16.9  in.    Ans. 
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Rule  II. —  To  find  the  inside  diameter y  in  inches y  of  a  round 
chimney  of  the  requisite  area^  multiply  13.54  by  the  square  root 
of  the  effective  area^  in  square  feety  and  add  4  to  the  product. 

Or,  d  =  13.54  VZ.  +  4 

where    d  =  diameter,  in  inches; 

Ae  =  effective  area,  in  square  feet. 

Example  2.  —What  should  be  the  actual  inside  diameter  of  a  chimney 
intended  to  have  an  effective  area  of  1.157  square  feet? 

Solution. — ^Applying  rule  II, 

d  =  13.54  X  Vri57  +  4  =  18.57  in.    Ans. 

38,  The  effective  area  and  diameter,  or  length  of  side, 
of  a  chimney  for  a  steam-heating  installation  having  been 
computed,  the  necessary  height  may  be  found  by  the 
following  rule: 

Rule. — To  find  the  required  height y  in  feety  to  Prodtue  a  good 
draft  in  a  chimney  of  given  sizCy  multiply  ,003  by  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  direct  radiation y  divide  the  prodiut  by  the  effect- 
ive area  of  the  chimney  y  in  square  feety  and  square  the  quotient. 

Or.  H  =  (^^ 

where  H  =  height  of  chimney,  in  feet; 
R  —  radiation,  in  square  feet; 
Ae  =  effective  area,  in  square  feet. 

Example. — The  amount  of  direct  radiating  surface  being  7,000 
square  feet  and  the  effective  area  of  chimney  2.5  square  feet,  what 
should  be  the  height  of  the  chimney  to  provide  satisfactory  draft? 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule  just  given, 

H  =   ( 2~5^ )     =  ^^  ^^'    Ans. 

39.  For  convenience,  Table  I  has  been  calculated,  by 
the  rule  given  in  Art.  36  and  rule  I  in  Art  37,  for  different 
heights  of  chimney  and  for  different  amounts  of  direct  radia- 
tion. The  table  gives  the  actual  length  of  the  side  of  square 
chimneys  in  inches.  In  order  to  find  the  diameter,  in  inches, 
of  a  corresponding  round  chimney,  the  length  of  the  side  of 
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a  square  chimney  given  in  the  table  should  be  multiplied  by 
1.13.  In  the  table  the  approximate  horsepower  of  the  boiler 
is  given  in  the  second  column;  the  values  there  given  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a  boiler  of  1  horsepower  will 
furnish  sufficient  steam  for  100  square  feet  of  direct  radia- 
ting surface. 

TABIiE  I 

SIZE    OF    SQUARE    CHIMNEYS    FOR    STEAM    HEATING 
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300 

500 

700 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

3,000 
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5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

12,500 

15,000 
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I 

3 

5 

7 

10 

15 
20 

30 
40 

50 
60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

125 

150 


Heiffht  of  Chimney,  in  Feet 


25 


30 

40 

50 

60 

80 

100 

lao 

6.9 

9.1 

10.6 
II. 8 

13.3 
15.5 
17. 1 

20.1 
22.6 
24.8 
26.8 
28.6 

30.3 

319 

33.4 

3^-9 
40.0 


Lensrth  of  Side,  in  Inches 


6.8 

8.9 
10.3 
II. 4 
12.9 

14.9 
16.4 

19.3 
21.8 

23.9 

25-7 

27.5 
29.1 

30.6 
32.1 
35.4 
38.4 


6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

6.2 

8.6 

8.3 

8.1 

7.8 

9.8 

9.5 

9.3 

8.9 

10.9 

10.5 

10.3 

9.8 

12.3 

II. 8 

"5 

II. 0 

14. 1 

13-6 

13. 1 

12.5 

15.7 

15.1 

14.6 

13-8 

18.3 

17.5 

16.9 

16. 1 

20.5 

19.6 

18.9 

17.9 

22.4 

21.5 

20.7 

19.6 

24.2 

23.1 

22.3 

20.2 

25.9 

24.7 

23.8 

22.4 

27.4 

26.1 

25.1 

23.6 

28.8 

27.1 

26.4 

24.9 

30.1 

28.7 

27.6 

26.0 

33.2 

31.6 

30.4 

28.6 

36.0 

34.3 

32.9 

30.9 

6.1 

7.6 

8.6 

9.5 
10.6 

12.0 

13.3 
15.4 
17.0 

18.7 
20.1 
21.4 
22.6 

23-7 
24.8 

27.2 
29.5 


6.0 

7.4 
8.4 

9.3 
10.3 

II. 7 

12.9 

14.9 

16.6 

18.0 

19.4 

20.6 

21.8 

22.8 

23.9 
26.2 

28.3 


ISO 


5.9 

7-3 
8.2 

9.0 

9.9 

"3 
12.4 

14-3 

15.9 

17.3 
18.5 

19.7 

20.8 

21.8 

22.8 

25.0 

27.0 


40.     size    of    Chimneys    for    Power    Boilers. — The 

capacity  of  a  chimney  for  a  steam  power  plant,  expressed 
in  the  horsepower  of  the  engine,  or  engines  supplied  with 
steam  by  the  boiler  or  boilers  served  by  the  chimney,  may 
be  found  by  Mr.  William  Kent's  rule,  given  below.  This 
rule  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  engines  supplied 
by  the  boilers  will  develop  a  horsepower  with  a  coal  con- 
sumption of  5  pounds  per  hour.     In  order  to  apply  the  rule 
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for  the  capacity  of  the  chimney,  the  effective  area  must  first 
be  calculated.     This  may  je  done  by  the  following  rule: 

Rule  I. — To  fifid  the  effective  area  of  a  chimney ^  muliiply 
S  by  the  square  root  of  the  actual  area^  in  square  feet,  and  sub- 
tract the  product  from  the  actual  area. 

Or,  y4.  =  ^  -  .6  aC? 

where  At  =  eflEective  area,  in  square  feet; 
A    =  actual  area,  in  square  feet. 

Example  1. — The  actual  area  of  a  chimney  being  1.96  square  feet, 
what  is  its  effective  area? 

Solution. — ^Applying  rule  I, 


A,  =  1.98  -  .6V1.98  =  1.14  sq.  ft.    Ans. 

Rule  II. — To  find  the  horsepower  of  a  plant  for  which  a  given 
chimney  will  be  sufficiently  large^  multiply  3,33  by  the  square 
root  of  the  height  of  the  chimney ^  and  by  its  effective  area. 

Or,  P  =  3.33  ^XA. 

where  P  =  horsepower  of  plant; 

H  =  height  of  chimney,  in  feet; 

At  =  effective  area  of  chimney,  in  square  feet. 

Example  2. — A  chimney  120  feet  high  has  an  effective  area  of 
1.7  square  feet.  For  what  size  of  power  plant,  expressed  in  engine 
horsepower,  would  the  chimney  be  large  enough? 

Solution. — Applying  rule  II, 


P  =  3.33  \'120  X  1.7  =  62.    Ans. 

41.  Makers  of  power  boilers  usually  recommend  such  a 
diameter  and  height  of  chimney  for  their  boilers  as  their  own 
experience  has  led  them  to  believe  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Since  boilermakers  differ  in  their  experiences,  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  chimney  sizes  also  differ  somewhat.  The 
practice  of  two  prominent  boiler  manufacturing  establish- 
ments is  given  in  Table  II,  the  chimney  proportions  given  for 
horizontal  return-tubular  boilers  being  those  recommended 
by  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works  Company,  Meadville,  Pennr.yl- 
vania,  and  the  chimney  proportions  given  for  locomotive  type 
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TABLE    U 

8IZB    OF    BOUND    CHIIUNB78    FOB    POWBB    BOILERS 
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firebox  boilers  being  those  recommended  by  the  E.  Keeler 
Company,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  The  diameters  given 
are  for  round  sheet-steel  chimneys,  and  are  inside  diameters. 
The  chimney  sizes  given  are  for  single  boilers. 


EXAMPUES    FOR    PRACTICB 

1.  If  a  chimney  is  40  feet  high  and  the  building  contains  1 ,200  square 
feet  of  radiation,  what  should  be  the  effective  area,  if  the  chimney  is 
square  and  entirely  exposed  to  the  weather?  Ans.  .63  sq.  ft. 

2.  What  is  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  chimney  given  in  exam- 
ple 1?  '  Ans.  13.5  in.,  nearly 

3.  Suppose  the  effective  area  of  a  round  chimney  is  .63  square  feet, 
what  should  its  actual  internal  diameter  be?  Ans.  14.7  in.,  nearly 

4.  If  the  actual  area  of  a  chimney  is  4  square  feet,  what  is  the 
effective  area?  Ans.  2.8  sq.  ft. 

'5.     If  a  chimney  64  feet  high  has  an  effective  area  of  2.4  square  feet, 
what  is  the  horsepower  for  which  it  will  be  sufficient?     Ans.  64  H.  P. 


HEATING    SURFACB 

42,  Definition. — That  portion  of  the  boiler  surface 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flames  and  hot  gases,  is  called 
the  heating  surface.  The  actual  heating  surface  of  a  boiler 
includes  all  parts  that  have  water  on  one  side  of  the  metal, 
and  gas  having  a  higher  temperature  than  the  water  on  the 
other.  Parts  that  are  covered  with  steam  instead  of  water 
on  one  side  have  little  value  in  increasing  the  steam-genera- 
ting capacity  of  the  boiler. 

43,  Efficiency  and  Arrangement  of  Heating  Sur- 
face.— The  ability  of  the  heating  surface  to  abstract  heat 
from  the  gases  of  combustion  depends  largely  on  its  location 
in  the  boiler  and  on  the  character  of  its  contact  with  the 
gases.  The  best  heating  surface  is  a  flat  horizontal  plate 
above  the  fire,  as,  for  example,  the  crown  sheet  of  the  loco- 
motive type  of  boiler.  The  lower  shell  of  a  horizontal 
tubular  boiler  is  not  quite  as  efficient  on  account  of  its  curv- 
ature. A  vertical  plate  is  about  one-half  as  efficient  as  a 
horizontal  plate  above  the  fire,  and  a  horizontal  plate  below 
the  fire  is  nearly  worthless.     When  the  gases  jjass  through 
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tubes,  as  in  tubular  horizontal  and  vertical  boilers,  the  tubes 
give  up  more  heat  to  the  water  when  horizontal  than  when  ver- 
tical, and  the  first  3  or  4  feet  of  the  tube  are  very  much  more 
efficient  than  the  end  near  the  smokebox.  Further,  in  a  hori- 
zontal tubular  boiler,  the  water  abstracts  much  more  heat  from 
the  upper  tubes  than  from  those  near  the  bottom  of  the  shell. 
In  computing  the  heating  surface  of  a  boiler,  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  difference  of  efficiency.  It  is  a  point,  however, 
that  should  be  carefully  considered  in  the  design  of  boilers. 

44,  The  heating  surface  of  domestic  heating  boilers — 
that  is,  the  surface  that  receives  and,  by  conduction,  trans- 
mits to  the  water  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel — varies  widely  in  character  and  disposition  in  different 
heating  boilers.  The  portion  of  the  heating  surface  close  to 
the  fire,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  radiant  heat,  is 
much  more  effective  in  generating  steam  than  that  portion 
of  the  so-called  Indirect  lieating  surface,  which  is  heated 
only  by  contact  with  the  hot  gases,  the  relatively  great 
amount  of  indirect  heating  surface  found  in  the  majority  of 
domestic  heating  boilers  being  provided  in  order  to  utilize 
as  much  of  the  available  heat  as  possible. 

45,  The  heating  surface  of  tubular  boilers  includes  the 
portions  of  the  shell  below  the  line  of  brickwork,  the  exposed 
heads  of  the  shell,  and  the  interior  surface  of  the  tubes.  In 
the  case  of  a  water-tube  boiler,  the  heating  surface  comprises 
the  portion  of  the  shell  below  the  brickwork,  the  outer 
surface  of  headers,  and  outer  surface  of  tubes.  Since  the 
greatest  part  of  the  heating  surface  of  tubular  boilers  is 
furnished  by  the  tubes,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
their  size  and  arrangement.  The  length  of  the  tubes  should 
be  about  50  diameters  for  bituminous  coal  and  60  diameters 
for  anthracite  coal;  these  two  proportions  represent  good 
modem  practice.  The  tubes  of  horizontal  boilers  should  be 
arranged  in  horizontal  and  vertical  rows,  with  a  horizontal 
spacing  of  from  li  to  li  times  the  tube  diameter,  preferably 
the  latter.  The  vertical  spacing  may  be  somewhat  less.  The 
upper  row  of  tubes  should  not  be  any  higher  than  two-thirds 
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of  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  from  the  bottom  in  order  to 
leave  ample  steam  room  on  the  top.  The  sizes  of  tubes  used 
in  ordinary  practice  with  horizontal  return-tubular  boilers 
are  as  follows:  For  boilers  between  36  and  48  inches  diameter, 
3-inch  tubes;  from  48  to  60  inches  diameter,  3a-inch  tubes; 
from  CO  to  72  inches  diameter,  4-inch  tubes. 

It  is  common  practice  to  divide  the  tubes  into  two  nests 
with  a  large  central  water  space,  as  it  is  thought  that  such 
an  arrangement  permits  the  water  to  rise  in  the  central  space 
and  descend  on  the  outside  of  the  nests  next  to  the  shell. 
There  is  little  rea.son  to  doubt  that  the  central  water  space 
will  cause  such  circulation  when  the  tubes  are  packed  closely 
together.  Many  authorities,  however,  hold  that  much  better 
results  can  be  obtained  by  a  wider  and  uniform  horizontal 
spacing  of  the  tubes,  thus  insuring  a  freer  circulation  between 
each  row  of  tubes. 

A  space  of  at  least  3  inches  should  be  left  between  the 
tubes  and  the  shell;  the  bottom  row  of  tubes  should  be  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  shell  to  allow  a 
large  body  of  water  to  rest  directly  on  the  sheets  exposed  to 
the  fire.  This  insures  good  circulation  and  facilitates  exami- 
nation, cleaning,  and  repairs. 

46,  Since  in  tubular  boilers  the  products  of  combustion 
must  pass  through  the  tubes  or  flues,  their  combined  cross- 
sectional  area  (usually  called  the  tube  area)  must  be  large 
enough  to  allow  the  volume  of  heated  gases  to  pass  through 
them  without  interfering  with  the  draft,  and  be  small  enough 
to  retard  the  flow  of  gases  sufl^ciently  to  allow  them  to  part 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  heat.  The  average  practice  is 
to  make  the  combined  cross-sectional  area  of  the  lubes  or 
flues  equal  to  from  one-ninth  to  one-eighth  of  the  grate  sur- 
face for  anthracite  coal,  and  from  one-seventh  to  one-sixth 
of  the  grate  surface  for  bituminous  coal. 

47.  Tubes  for  steam  boilers  are  made  of  charcoal  iron 
or  soft  steel  and  are  lap-welded  or  solid  drawn.  When  tubes 
exceed  6  inches  in  external  diameter,  they  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  flues.     Unlike  pipes,  the  sizes  of  tubes  for 
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TABIiE  III 

STANDARD    SIZES    OF    BOILER    TUBES 


Diameter 
Inches 

Thickness 
Inch 

Wire 

Gauge 

Number 

Transverse 
Internal  Area 

Square  Inches 

Length  of  Tube 

per  Square  Foot  of 

Internal  Surface 

Feet 

I 

.072 

15 

.575 

4.462 

li 

.072 

15 

.961 

3.453 

li 

.083 

14 

1.398 

2.863 

li 

.095 

13 

1. 911 

2.448 

2 

.095 

13 

2.573 

2. no 

2i 

.095 

13 

3.333 

1.854 

2i 

.109 

12 

4.090 

1.674 

2f 

.109 

12 

5.035 

1.509 

3 

.109 

12 

6.079 

1.373 

3i 

.120 

!I 

7. 116 

1.260 

3i 

.120 

11 

8.347 

1. 172 

3* 

.120 

II 

9.676 

1.088 

4 

.134 

10 

10.939 

1.024 

4i 

-  .134 

10 

14.066 

.902 

5 

.148 

9 

17.379 

.812 

6 

-      .165 

8 

25.249 

.673 

7 

.165 

8 

34.942 

.573 

8 

.165 

8 

46.204 

.498 

9 

.180 

7 

58.629 

.442 

10 

.203 

6 

72.292 

.398 

1 1 

.220 

5 

87.583 

.362 

12 

.229 

4i 

104.629 

.330 

13 

.238 

4 

123.190 

.305 

M 

.248 

32 

143.224 

.283 

15 

.259 

3 

164.720 

.264 

i6 

.284 

2 

187.040 

.248 
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boiler  work  are  designated  by  their  external  diameter,  which 
is  the  actnal  diameter  and  not  the  nominal  diameter,  as  in  case 

of  pipes  used  for  conveying  fluids.  The  standard  dimensions 
of  the  tubes  most  commonly  used  are  given  in  Table  III. 

Boiler  tubes  up  to  and  including  6  inches  in  external  diam- 
eter may  be  allowed  a  working  pressure  of  225  pounds  per 
square  inch,  if  made  of  the  thickness  given  in  the  table. 
Flues  above  6  inches  in  diameter,  up  to  and  including 
16  inches,  may  be  allowed  a  working  pressure  of  60  pouads 
per  square  inch,  if  their  length  does  not  exceed  IS  feet 
and  their  thickness  is  as  given  in  the  table.  When  flues 
above  6  inches  and  not  over  16  inches  are  made  in  sections 
not  over  5  feet  in  length  and  securely  riveted  together,  a  work- 
ing pressure  of  120  pounds  per  square  inch  may  be  allowed. 

Boiler  tubes  made  of  charcoal  iron  and  lap-welded  may  be 
obtained  in  sizes  up  to  and  including  4  inches  made  one 
gauge  thicker  than  those  given  in  the  table.  These  tubes 
are  made  especially  for  locomotive  work  and  may  be  allowed 
a  pressure  not  over  300  pounds  per  square  inch. 


48,  Measurement  or  Ilcatlnfc  SurfHce. — The  heating 
surfaces  of  cast-iron  sectional  boilers  having  vertical  slab 
sections,  such  as  are  commonly  employed  in  heating  build- 
ings of  moderate  size,  are  not  measured  according  to  any 
universally  recognized  standard.  In  some  cases  the  amount 
of  heating  surface  is  determined  by  actual  measurement. 
Another  method  is  to  consider  the  heating  surface  of  each 
vertical  section  as  being  equivalent  to  that  of  two  flat  sur- 
faces of  the  same  width  as  the  section  across  the  flues, 
i.  e.,  from  outside  edge  of  flue  on  one  side  of  boiler  to 
outside  edge  of  flue  on  the  other  side,  and  of  the  same 
height  as  the  section  from  the  grate  line  to  the  extreme  top, 
adding  the  average  depth  or  thickness  of  a  single  section 
to  the  width.  Thus,  if  the  width  of  the  section  across  the 
flues  is  42  inches,  its  thickness  or  depth  8  inches,  and  its 
height  above  the  grate  line  60  inches,  (42  -|-  8)  X  60  =  260 

.2X250 


square  inches  is  laken  as  the  area  of  one  side,  and  - 


144 
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=  3.5  square  feet  as  the  heating  surface  of  each  section, 
except  the  front  and  rear  sections,  each  of  which  is  calcu- 
lated as  having  one-half  this  amount  of  surface.  In  other 
words,  the  combined  heating  surface  of  the  front  and  rear 
sections  is  considered  as  being  equal  to  that  of  one  inter- 
mediate section.  In  applying  this  method-  to  boilers  fitted 
with  steam  drums,  the  capacity  of  which  boilers  is  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  similar  boilers  without  steam  drums,  it 
is  customary  to  add  about  10  per  cent,  to  the  actual  height 
of  the  section  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  capacity. 

Example.— A  sectional  domestic  heating  boiler  has  12  sections,  each 
48  inches  wide  across  the  flues,  52  inches  in  height  above  the  grate  line, 
and  8  inches  in  depth.   What  would  be  the  approximate  heating  surface? 

Solution. — The  front  and  rear  sections  together  being  considered 
as  equivalent  to  a  single  intermediate  section,  there  are  11  sections 
whose  heating  surface  is  to  be  determined.  Hence,  the  total  amount 
of  heating  surface  in  the  boiler  is 

(48  +  8)  X  52  X2X11        ...         ,,  .         . 
144 ~         ^^*       *  nearly.    Ans. 

When  the  amount  of  heating  surface  is  determined  in  the 
manner  last  indicated,  it  is  customary  with  manufacturers  to 
rate  the  boiler  on  the  basis  that  1  square  foot  of  heating 
surface  is  approximately  equivalent  to  10  square  feet  of 
direct  radiation,  so  that  a  boiler  having  the  dimensions 
given  in  the  example  would  be  rated  to  supply  445  X  10 
=  4,450  square  feet  of  direct  radiation. 

49.  The  heating  surface  of  return-tubular  boilers  may  be 
calculated  quite  closely  by  the  following  approximate  rule: 

Rule. — Multiply  two- thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  shell 

in  inches  by  its  length  in  inches;  multiply  the  number  of  tubes 

by  the  length  of  the  tube  in  inches  and  by  its  circumference;  add 

to  the  sum  of  these  Products  two-thirds  of  the  area  in  square 

inches  of  the  two  heads  or  tube  sheets;  from  this  sum  subtract 

twice  the  area  of  all  the  tubes  and  divide  the  remainder  by  H4; 

the  result  is  the  required  heating  surface  in  square  feet. 

Example. — A  horizontal  return-tubular  boiler  has  the  following 
dimensions:  Diameter,  60  inches;  length  of  tubes,  12  feet;  internal 
diameter  of  tubes,  3  inches;  number  of  tubes,  82.  What  is  the 
heating  surface? 
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Solution.— Circumference  of  shell,  60  X  3.1416  =  188.496  =  say 
188.5  in.;  length  of  shell,  12  X  12  =  144  in.;  heating  surface  of  shell, 
188.5X144X1  =  18,096  sq.  in.;  circumference  of  tube,  3X3.1416 
=  9.425,  nearly;  heating  surface  of  tubes,  82  X  144  X  9.425 
=  111,290.4  sq.  in.;  area  of  one  head,  60'  X  .7854  =  2,827.44  sq.  in.; 
two-thirds  area  of  both  heads,  |  X  2  X  2,827.44  =  3,769.92  sq.  in.; 
area  through  tubes,  3'  X  .7854  X  82  =  579.63  sq.  in. 

Applying  the  rule, 

,      ,.  .  18,096+111,290.4-1-3,769.92-2x579.63 

heatmg  surface  =  — ■ Vtt 

144 

=  916. W  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

50.  For  boilers  for  which  no  special  method  is  here 
given,  the  heating  surface  must  be  calculated  by  the  ordi- 
nary  rules  of  mensuration  from  the  actual  dimensions  as  taken 
from  a  working  drawing  or  found  by  actual  measurement. 

51.  Ratio  of  Heating  Surface  to  Grate  Area. — In 

order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  boiler,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  products  ♦of  combustion  should  pass  into  the 
chimney  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  To  give  these 
hot  gases  a  chance  to  give  up  their  heat  to  the  water,  a  large 
amount  of  heating  surface  is  necessary.  The  higher  the  rate 
of  combustion,  the  greater  should  be  the  heating  surface. 

In  practice,  the  ratio  between  the  heating  surface  and 
grate  area  varies  with  the  type  of  boiler  and  the  rate  of 
combustion.     The  following  are  average  values: 

TABLE    IV 

PROPORTIONS    OF  HEATING    SURFACE  TO    GRATE    SURFACE 


Type 


Plain  cylindrical 

Flue 

Return-tubular 
Vertical     .... 
Water-tube  .    .    . 
Locomotive      .    . 
Cast-iron  sectional 


P     .     _  Heating  Surface 
Grate  Area 


12  to  15 

20  to  25 

25  to  35 

25  to  30 

35  to  40 

50  to  TOO 

TO  to  30 
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From  a  large  number  of  tests,  Mr.  G.  H.  Barrus  concludes 
that  with  bituminous  coal  a  return-tubular  boiler  gives  the 
best  results  when  the  ratio  is  between  45  to  50,  provided 
the  rate  of  combustion  is  not  more  than  12  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour.  Under  the  same 
circumstances  the  ratio  should  be  36  when  the  boiler  uses 
anthracite  coal. 

52.     Ratio  of  Heatins:  Surface  to  Radiation. — The 

amount  of  heat  absorbed  and  transmitted  by  the  heating 
surface  is  determined  by  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of 
the  heated  gases  and  of  the  water  and  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  them.  In  the  ordinary  forms  of  house- 
heating  boilers  from  1,800  to  2,400  British  thermal  units  are 
absorbed  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and 
since  1  square  foot  of  direct  steam  radiating  surface  requires 
from  250  to  330  British  thermal  units,  say  an  approximate 
average  of  300  British  thermal  units  per  hour,  it  is  evident 
that  1  square  foot  of  boiler  heating  surface  would  generate 
enough  steam  to  supply  from  6  to  10  square  feet  of  radiating 
surface.  In  other  words,  a  vertical  sectional  boiler  having 
200  square  feet  of  heating  surface  would  supply  sufficient 
steam  for  from  1,200  to  2,000  square  feet  of  direct  radiation, 
including  all  losses  due  to  condensation  in  the  transmission 
of  the  steam  through  the  supply  piping. 


GRATE    SURFACE 

53.  Required  Area  of  Grate. — The  area  of  grate 
surface  required  in  any  given  case  depends  on  the  type  of 
boiler  employed,  the  amount  of  water  to  be  evaporated,  the 
nature  and  amount  of  coal  to  be  burned,  and  the  rate  of 
combustion  which  varies  from  3  to  20  or  more  pounds  of 
coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  The  general  rule  for 
finding  the  grate  surface  is  as  follows: 

Rule. — To  find  the  ^raie  surface y  in  squaj-e  feet,  divide  the 
weight  of  steam  in  pounds  required  per  hour  by  the  product  obtained 
by  muitiplying  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  square 
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foot  of  grate  Per  hour  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  evapo- 
rated per  pound  of  coal. 

Or.  -^ 


G  = 


CE 


where    G  =  gyrate  surface,  in  square  feet; 

W  =  weight  of  steam,  in  pounds  per  hour; 
C  =  pounds   of   coal  per  hour  per  square    foot   of 

grate  surface; 
E  =  evaporation,  in  pounds  per  pound  of  coal. 

In  this  rule  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  heat  units  required  to  evaporate  wafer  from 
different  feedwater  temperatures  into  steam  at  different  pres- 
sures. Hence,  the  rule  is  only  approximate,  but  close 
''enough  for  practical  work. 

The  average  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  for  different 
kinds  of  boilers  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

TABIiE  V 
AVERAGE  EVAPORATION  PER  POUND  OF  COAL. 


Type  of  Boiler 


Coal  Burned  per  Hour  per  Square  Foot 
of  Grate  Area 


Cylindrical  .  . 
Two-flue  .  .  . 
Return-tubular  . 
Firebox  .... 
Vertical  tubular 
Water-tube  .  . 
Cast-iron  sectional 


6  to  lo    !   lo  to  14 


14  to  18 


18  to  20 


Water  Evaporated  per  Pound  of  Coal 

Pounds 


7.00 

7.25 
9.00 

9.00 

8.00 

10.50 

8.60 


1 

6.75 

6.50 

7.00 

6.75 

8.50 

8.25 

8.50 

8.25 

7.75 

7.50 

10.00 

9.00 

6.00 
6.25 
8.00 
8.00 
7.00 
8.00 


The  table  gives  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  that 
may  be  expected  under  average  conditions,  but  the  actual 
evaporation  obtained  may  be  less  or  more  than  that  given  in 
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the  table,  which  is  intended  merely  as  an  approximate  guide 
when  there  is  no  available  data  showing  the  evaporation  of 
the  kind  of  boiler  selected  mider  conditions  similar  to  those 
that  will  obtain  when  the  proposed  plant  is  operated. 

Example. — A  cylindrical  boiler  is  to  generate  600  pounds  of  steam 
per  hour,  burning  10  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface 
per  hour.     What  grate  surface  will  be  required? 

Solution. — By  Table  V,  an  evaporation  of  6.75  pounds  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal  may  be  expected.    Then,  applying  the  rule  given, 

600 

G  =  ^Q  w  g-y5  =  8.8  sq.  ft.,  nearly.    Ans. 

54.  Ratio    of    Grate    Surface   to    Radiation. — The 

requisite  area  of  grate  necessary  to  supply  a  given  amount 
of  direct  steam  radiation  may  be  found  approximately  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  of  radiating  surface  by  a  factor 
varying  between  100  and  160,  selecting  a  factor  in  accordance 
with  the  character  and  probable  management  of  the  heating 
boiler.  For  ordinary  work,  where  the  boiler  is  given  atten- 
tion by  unskilled  labor,  a  factor  of  100  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage; when  a  skilled  fireman  attends  the  boiler,  a  factor  of 
160  may  be  selected.  For  example,  a  heating  boiler  rated 
to  supply  1,600  square  feet  of  direct  radiation,  including  ordi- 
nary losses,  should  have  a  grate  area  of  ^W  =  16  square  feet 
if  operated  under  ordinary  conditions,  or  -VeV  =  10  square 
feet  if  the  boiler  is  to  be  carefully  handled. 

55.  The  ratios  of  grate  surface  to  radiating  surface, 
grate  surface  to  heating  surface,  and  radiating  surface  to 
heating  surface  of  different  types  of  steam-heating  boilers  in 
the  market,  and  given  in  Table  VI,  were  assembled  by  a 
writer  from  information  given  in  catalogs,  etc.,  and  first 
published  in  Heating  and  Ventilation,  now  The  Engi- 
neering Review.  This  table  will  be  useful  as  showing  the 
average  practice  of  American  manufacturers  of  steam-heat- 
ing boilers.  

EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  A  sectional  domestic  heating  boiler  has  8  sections  24  inches  wide 
across  the  flues,  30  inches  hii(h  above  the  grate,  and  6  inches  deep. 
Approximately,  what  is  the  heating  surface?  Ans.  87i  sq.  ft. 
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2.  How  many  square  feet  of  direct  radiation  would  the  boiler  of 
example  1  be  usually  rated  for?  Ans.  875  sq.  ft. 

3.  Calculate  the  heating  surface  of  a  horizontal  return- tubular 
boiler  54  inches  in  diameter  and  containing  74  tubes  10  feet  long  and 
2  inches  inside  diameter.  Ans.  500  sq,  ft.,  nearly 

4.  What  grate  surface  should  be  g^ven  to  a  vertical  tubular  boiler 
burning  8  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface, 
the  boiler  being  required  to  generate  300  pounds  of  steam  per  hour? 

Ans.  4.69  sq.  ft. 


BOILER    RATINGS 

56.  Horsepower  of  Power  Boilers. — Strictly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  such  thing  as  the*  horsepower  of  a  boiler. 
This  phrase  was  originally  intended  to  mean  that  a  boiler 
having  a  certain  stated  horsepower  would  furnish  all  the 
steam  that  was  required  to  develop  that  amount  of  power  in 
a  given  engine.  This  meant  that  if  a  certain  boiler  furnished 
steam  for  a  30-horsepower  engine,  it  would  be  called  a 
30-horsepower  boiler;  and  if  the  same  boiler  furnished  steam 
for  a  50-horsepower  engine,  it  would  be  called  a  50-horse- 
pow^er  boiler.  It  is  thus  seen  that  this  rating  had  no 
particular  significance. 

Boilers  are  often  rated  by  their  ability  to  evaporate  water 
from  and  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F.  into  dry  steam, 
34.5  pounds  per  hour  being  reckoned  as  1  horsepower. 
This  method,  however,  is  merely  an  indirect  way  of  arriving 
at  the  number  of  British  thermal  units  transmitted  through 
the  boiler.  The  rating  of  boilers  by  the  number  of  British 
thermal  units  actually  transmitted  per  hour  is  one  that 
permits  of  a  direct  comparison  of  the  relative  heating  capac- 
ities of  all  kinds  of  steam  and  hot-water  boilers. 

In  order  to  have  a  definite  standard  of  comparison,  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  accepted  the 
report  of  a  committee  recommending  that  33,330  British 
thermal  units  per  hour  transmitted  from  the  fuel  and 
absorbed  by  the  water  shall  constitute  a  boiler  horsepower. 
The  acceptance  of  this  report  practically  constitutes  this 
amount  of  heat  absorption  as  a  standard  boiler  horsepower. 
The  horsepower  of  a  boiler,  thus  expressed,  is  the  measure 
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of  its  performance  under  certain  given  conditions,  and  does 
not  indicate  its  capabilities  when  employed  under  other  con- 
ditions. Thus,  a  boiler  employed  in  heating  water  in  an 
open  system,  with  a  slow  fire,  would  develop  a  much  smaller 
horsepower  than  it  would  if  employed  in  making  high- 
pressure  steam,  with  forced  blast  and  intense  fire. 

The  standard  boiler  horsepower  is  given  by  the  following 
rule: 

Rule. — Subtract  the  temperature  of  the  feedwater  in  degrees 
Fahrenheit  from  the  total  heat  of  1  Pound  of  steam  above  32°  at 
the  pressure  of  the  actual  evaporation.  Add  32  to  the  remainder 
and  multiply  this  sum  by  'the  weight  of  water  evaporated  per 
hour  into  dry  steam.     Divide  the  product  by  33^330, 

Or  />  =   [(^-/)  +  32]^r 

33,330 

where   P  =  standard  boiler  horsepower; 

H  =  total  heat  of  1  pound  of  steam  at  the  observed 
pressvwe; 
/  =  temperature  of  feedwater; 
W  =  weight  of  water  evaporated  per  hour. 

Example. — A  boiler  receives  the  feedwater  at  62**  and  evaporates 
it  into  steam  at  85  pounds  gauge  pressure,  at  which  the  total  heat 
required  to  evaporate  a  pound  of  water  from  32°  is  1,181.8  British 
thermal  units.  If  2,300  pounds  of  water  is  evaporated  into  dry  steam 
per  hour,  what  is  the  standard  horsepower  of  the  boiler? 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule  just  given, 

_  (1,181.8  -^  62  -h  32)  X  2,300  _ 
^  "  33,330  "  ^^•^^*    ^^• 

57.  The  amount  of  steam  used  by  engines  per  horse- 
power per  hour  varies  within  such  wide  limits  that  a  horse- 
power rating  based  on  heat  absorption,  that  is,  evaporation, 
is  in  itself  no  indication  that  a  boiler  of  a  given  standard 
rating  is  the  correct  size  for  an  engine  of  an  equal  power. 
Furthermore,  the  same  boiler  may  generate  widely  differing 
quantities  of  steam  under  different  conditions,  the  amount 
of  steam  generated  depending  primarily  on  the  combustion 
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rate  and  kind  of  fuel.  Considering  this  fact,  it  is  seen  that 
the  standard  horsepower  rating  is  a  variable  quantity  of 
small  value  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  a  boiler. 

58.  It  is  the  common  practice  of  boilermakers  to  rate 
the  horsepower  of  their  boilers  as  a  certain  fraction  of  the 
heating  surface  expressed  in  square  feet,  each  boilermaker 
using  his  own  fraction  for  different  types  of  boilers.  These 
widely  differing  ratios  between  heating  surface  and  horse- 
power average  about  as  given  in  the  following  table: 

TABIiE  Vn 
PROPORTIONS    OF    HEATING    SURFACE    TO    HORSEPOWER 


Type  of  Boiler 


Plain  cylindrical 

Flue 

Return-tubular 
Vertical  .... 
Water-tube     .    . 
Cast-iron  sectional 


Ratio  = 


_  Square  Feet  of  Heating  Surface 


Rated  Horsepower 


6  to  lo 
8  to  12 

14  to  18 

15  to  20 
10  to   12 

10  to  18 


For  example,  a  boilermaker  rates  his  tubular  boilers  as 
having  16  square  feet  of  heating  surface  to  the  horse- 
power. Then,  a  35-horsepower  boiler  would  have  35  X  16 
=  560  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
similar  boiler  having  880  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
would  be  rated  at  ^^  =  55  horsepower. 

Since  the  heating  surface  is  only  one  of  the  factors  enter- 
ing into  the  quantity  of  steam  generated  per  hour,  it  follows 
that  a  horsepower  rating  based  on  heating  surface  alone  is 
of  small  value  as  an  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  boiler.  About 
all  that  can  be  expected  when  buying  a  boiler  according  to 
this  kind  of  rating  is  to  receive  an  amount  of  heating  sur- 
face depending  on  what  ratio  the  maker  of  the  boiler  has 
adopted.  The  boiler,  if  thus  bought,  may  or  may  not  be 
suitable  for  the  service  it  is  to  perform. 
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59.  The  factors  that  determine  the  steam-making  capac- 
ity of  a  boiler  are  the  amount  of  coal  burned  and  the  water 
evaporated  into  dry  steam  per  pound  of  coal.  The  amount 
of  coal  burned  depends  primarily  on  the  extent  of  the  gyrate 
surface,  the  kind  of  coal,  and  the  intensity  of  the  draft,  and 
will  vary  under  natural  draft  from  4  to  20  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour,  averaging  about  8  pounds. 
One  pound  of  good  coal  will,  on  an  average,  evaporate  about 
8  pounds  of  water  from  a  feedwater  temperature  of  100°  into 
steam  at  70  pounds  gauge  pressure,  so  that  on  an  average 
8  X  8  =  64  pounds  of  water  are  evaporated  per  hour  per 
square  foot  of  grate  surface.  On  an  average  the  heating 
surface  of  multitubular  fire-tube  boilers  is  made  32  times  the 
grate  surface,  and  hence  on  an  average  M  =  2  pounds  of 
water  are  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per 
hour.  Multitubular  boilers,  on  an  average,  have  15  square 
feet  of  heating  surface  per  rated  horsepower,  evaporating 
under  the  average  conditions  stated  2  X  15  =  30  pounds  of 
water  per  hour.  As  this  is  the  steam  consumption  per 
horsepower  of  the  average  engine,  it  will  be  seen  that  for 
average  conditions  a  power  boiler  may  safely  be  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  horsepower  rating  based  on  heating 
surface. 

60.  The  amount  of  heating  surface  a  power  boiler  should 
have  for  conditions  not  approximating  the  average,  may  be 
found  by  the  following  rule: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  weight  of  steam  required  per  hour^  in 
Poit?idSy  by  the  7i  umber  of  square  feet  of  heating  surf  cue  per 
square  foot  of  grate  surface  correspoudijig  to  the  type  of  boiler^ 
as  givai  in  Table  Il\  Divide  the  product  by  the  Prodtut 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  combust io7i  rate  in  pcntnds  Per 
square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour  by  the  number  of  pounds 
of  zvaicr  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal,  as  given  by  Table  V. 
TJie  quotient  will  be  the  Jicaiing  surface. 

Or,  5  =    _  ^ 

CE 
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where    5"  =  heating  surface,  in  square  feet; 

W  =  weight  of  steam,  in  pounds  per  hour; 

/^  =  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  square  foot 

of  grate  surface; 
C  =  combustion  rate  in  pounds  per  hour  per  square 

foot  of  grate  surface; 
£  =  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal,  in  pounds. 

The  probable  combustion  rate  of  coal  under  natural  draft 
can  be  estimated  from  the  size  of  the  chimney  by  the  aid  of 
Mr.  William  Kent's  rule  for  horsepower  of  chimneys,  given 
in  Art.  40.  If  data  obtained  in  actual  practice  are  available, 
giving  the  combustion  rate  of  a  similar  coal  with  a  chimney 
similar  to  that  of  the  proposed  installation,  these  data  should 
be  given  preference.  To  estimate  the  probable  coal  con- 
sumption, multiply  the  horsepower  found  by  rule  II,  Art.  40, 
by  .6  and  divide  the  product  by  the  actual  chimney  area  in 
square  feet. 

In  taking  a  value  from  Table  IV,  it  is  well,  in  case  it  is 
doubtful  what  proportion  of  heating  surface  to  grate  surface 
has  been  adopted  by  the  maker  of  the  boiler  it  is  proposed  to 
install,  to  use  the  larger  value  given,  as  this  practice  will  cause 
an  error  on  the  safe  side,  that  is,  give  an  ample  heating  surface. 

Example.— What  heating  surface  should  be  given  to  a  return- 
tubular  boiler  that  is  to  furnish  H,0(X)  pounds  of  steam  per  hour?  It  is 
propo5;ed  to  use  a  chimney  100  feet  high  and  having  an  actual  area  of 
7  square  feet. 

Solution.— From  Table  IV,  the  number  of  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  may  be  taken  as  lih.  By  rule  I, 
Art.  40,  the  eflFective  area  of  the  chimney  is  7  —  .()V7  =  5.4  sq.  ft. 
The   horsepower  of  the  chimney,  by  rule  II,  Art.  40,  is  3.li3  X  5.4 

X  VlOb  =  180.     Then,  the  combustion  rate  is    '  *     =  15.4  pounds 

per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour.     From  Table  V,  the  evapo- 
ration per  pound  of  coal  may  be  taken  as  8.25  pounds  of  water. 
Applying  the  rule  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 

^        6,000X35       ,  __,         .^     ■ 
•^=15.4X"8.25=^'^^^"-     ^"^• 

61.     Ratlnj?    of    Domestic    Heatlnpr    Boilers. — The 

power,  that  is,  the  heating  capacity,  of  a  house-heating  boiler 
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is  determined  by  the  character,  form,  and  amount  of  heating 
or  fire  surface,  the  relative  amount  of  grate  surface,  and  the 
water-  and  steam-holding  capacity  of  the  boiler.  The  effi- 
ciency of  such  a  boiler  depends  on  the  proper  relations  of 
these  factors,  and  also  on  the  amount  and  kind  of  fuel  burned 
in  a  given  time.  Although  commonly  employed  as  a  unit  for 
expressing  the  relative  capacity  of  power  boilers,  the  horse- 
power, especially  when  applied  to- domestic  heating  boilers, 
does  not  represent  a  satisfactory  unit  of  rating  or  standard 
by  which  the  power  or  steam-generating  capacity  of  such 
heaters  may  be  compared.  Domestic  heating  apparatus  may 
be  satisfactorily  rated  by  using  1  square  foot  of  direct  radi- 
ating surface  as  a  unit  for  determining  their  relative  power, 
which  may  be  expressed  in  horsepower,  if  desired,  on  the 
basis  that  1  boiler  horsepower  equals  33,330  British  thermal 
units  per  hour,  absorbed  and  transmitted  from  the  fuel  to  the 
water.  With  temperature  differences  such  as  commonly 
exist  between  steam-heated  radiators  and  the  air  surrounding 
them,  say  150°,  1  square  foot  of  direct  radiating  surface 
gives  off  from  250  to  330  British  thermal  units  per  hour,  and 
since  the  evaporation  of  1  pound  of  water  from  and  at  212°  F. 
into  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure  requires  966  British 
thermal  units,  it  is  apparent  that  each  square  foot  of  radi- 
ation requires  practically  from  IM  to  fee  =  i  to  a  pound  of 
steam  per  hour.  On  this  basis  it  can  be  assumed  that  1  boiler 
horsepower  is  capable  of  supplying  from  100  to  130  square 
feet  of  direct  radiating  surface,  including  all  ordinary  losses. 
In  other  words,  an  approximate  horsepower  rating  may  be 
substituted  for  the  radiating  surface  rating  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  horsepower  by  100,  the  direct  radiation  equiv- 
alent of  a  horsepower;  or,  by  dividing  a  given  amount  of 
radiating  surface  by  100,  the  required  horsepower  of  the 
boiler  necessary  to  supply  it  with  steam  may  be  determined. 

62.     Low-pressure   steam-heating  boilers   may    also   be 
ted    according   to  the    amount  of    their  heating    surface, 


rated  accordmg  to  the  amount  or  their  heatmg  surtace, 
allowing  from  10  to  18  square  feet  of  heating  surface  as  equiva- 
lent to  1  boiler  horsepower.     On  the  basis  of  10  square  feet 
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of  heating^  surface  per  horsepower   (34.5  pounds  of  water 

34  5 
evaporated)  an  evaporation  of  --—  =  3.45  pounds  of  water 

per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  would  be  required,  while 
ratings  of  15  and  18  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  horse- 
power  would    respectively   necessitate    an   evaporation    of 

34  5  34  5 

— ^-  =  2.3  pounds  and  —^  =  1.92  pounds  per  square  foot 

15  18 

of  heating  surface.  The  evaporative  efficiency  of  domestic 
heating  boilers  is  low,  because  of  the  imperfect  combustion 
due  to  careless  firing  and  poor  draft,  and  also  on  account 
of  their  generally  bad  management,  being  in  many  cases 
entrusted  to  servants  who  understand  little,  and  care  less, 
about  the  proper  way  to  handle  them.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions, however,  where  the  draft  is  satisfactory  and  the 
management  good,  such  heating  boilers  give  results  closely 
approximating  those  obtained  with  boilers  used  for  power 
purposes.  The  element  of  size  alone  does  not  determine  the 
actual  capacity  of  a  heating  boiler,  which  may,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  be  greater  than  its  rated  capacity,  depending 
on  the  care  and  skill  with  which  it  is  managed  and  fired. 

63.  Boiler  ratings  determined  by  laboratory  tests,  which 
are  usually  made  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
with  expert  firing,  are  of  comparatively  little  value  as  estab- 
lishing standards  of  capacity  on  which  it  is  wise  to  base  the 
selection  of  a  boiler  required  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work 
in  house  heating.  As  some  catalog  ratings  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  evaporative  efficiency  for  heating  boilers  in  excess 
of  that  claimed  for  the  best  types  of  power  boilers,  it  is  a 
good  plan  in  laying  out  a  steam  plant  to  calculate  the  prob- 
able capacity  of  the  boiler  selected,  according  to  the  grate 
area  and  amount  of  heating  surface,  as  well  as  radiation  to 
be  supplied.  The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be  best  shown 
by  an  example. 

A  boiler  having  a  grate  24  inches  by  50  inches  is  rated 
by  the  maker  to  supply  2,100  square  feet  of  direct  radiating 
surface,    and  it  is   desirable   to  know  whether    this    rating 
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accords   with   the   generally  accepted  rules   by   which  the 
capacity  of  the  boiler  is  approximately  determined. 

The  coal  consumption  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface 
varies  in  heating  boilers  between  4  and  8  pounds  per  hour, 
averaging  about  6  pounds.  The  amount  of  heat  usefully 
absorbed  by  the  boiler  per  pound  of  fuel  may  be  assumed  to 
be  8,000  British  thermal  units  per  hour,  and  the  heat  emitted 
per  square  foot  of  radiation  may  be  taken  as  300  British 

24  v  50 

thermal  units  per  hour.     The  grate  area  =  -   // —  =  8.33 

144 

square  feet.     Then,  the  number  of   British   thermal  units 

absorbed  by  the  boiler  per  hour  may  be  estimated  to  be 

8.33  X  6  X  8,000  =  399,840  British  thermal  units.     This  heat 

absorption  per  hour  will  supply  ^^^<j*-^  =  1,333  square  feet, 

nearly,  of  direct  radiation.     This  conservative  estimate  is 

seen  to  be  ^*^^  7(1'^^^  =  '^^^  =  ^^'^  P®^  ^®^^-  ^^^^  ^^ 

the  manufacturer's  rating. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  estimated  capacity 
and  the  manufacturer's  rating  is  due  to  the  assumptions  of 
Xhe  manufacturer  that  the  boiler  will  work  under  the  best 
conditions,  burning  about  8  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot 
of  grate  surface,  and  that  the  heat  emission  is  250  British 
thermal  units  per  square  foot  of  radiation  per  hour.  Under 
these  assumptions,  which  it  is  unsafe  to  make  for  the  condi- 
tions existing  ordinarily  in  domestic  heating,  the  heat  trans- 
mitted to  the  water  per  hour  is  8.33  X  8  X  8,000  =  533,120 
British  thermal  units,  and  the  amount  of  radiation  that  can  be 
supplied  is  -Vr,V^^  =  2,132  square  feet,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
2,100  square  feet.  

STRENGTH    OF    CYLINDRICAL.    BOILERS 

64.  It  is  the  aim  of  boiler  manufacturers  to  make  all 
parts  of  their  boilers  of  equal  strength,  and  this  practice  is 
so  thoroughly  carried  out  in  good  work  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  calculate  the  steam  pressure  that 
can  safely  be  carried  on  the  boiler  by  considering  the  stress 
some  part  can  safely  bear.     The  part  selected  in  cylindrical 
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boilers  is  usually  the  boiler  shell,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  calculations  involved. 

All  authorities  are  ag^reed  that  a  steam  boiler  should  not 
be  worked  at  a  pressure  near  the  bursting  pressure,  but  there 
is  considerable  disagreement  as  to  the  ratio  the  safe  working 
pressure  should  bear  to  the  bursting  pressure.  This  differ- 
ence of  opinion  accounts  for  the  variation  in  the  results 
obtained  by  the  application  of  different  rules.  The  most 
general  practice  is  to  make  the  working  pressure  one-fifth 
of  the  bursting  pressure,  or  in  other  words,  to  use  a  factor 
of  safety  of  5.     On  this  basis  we  have  the  following  rule: 

Rule. — To  find  the  safe  working  Pressure  of  a  cylindrical 
boiler^  in  pounds  Per  square  inch^  multiply  the  thickness  of  the 
material  in  inches  by  its  ultimate  tensile  strength  in  pounds  and 
by  the  efficiency  of  the  longitudinal  joint.  Divide  the  Product 
by  5  times  the  internal  radius  in  inches. 

Or.  p.  =  q^ 

or 

where    P,  =  safe  working  pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 
/  =  thickness  of  shell,  in  inches; 
T  =  ultimate  tensile  strength,  in  pounds  per  square 

inch; 
B  =  efficiency  of  longitudinal  joint; 
r  =  radius  of  boiler. 

The  efficiency  of  a  riveted  joint  may  be  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  the  strength  of  the  joint  to  that  of  the  solid  plate, 
the  strength  of  the  latter  being  considered  as  1.  Thus,  if  the 
efficiency  of  a  joint  is  .56,  it  means  that  the  strength  of  the 
joint  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  solid 
plate  that  .56  does  to  1.  The  average  efficiencies  of  well- 
designed  riveted  joints  as  met  with  in  steam  boilers  are  about 
as  follows:  Single-riveted  lap  joint  and  single-riveted  butt 
joint  with  single  cover-plate,  .56;  double-riveted  lap  joint  and 
double-riveted  butt  joint  with  single  cover-plate,  .7;  triple- 
riveted  lap  joint,  .75;  double-riveted  butt  joint  with  two  cover- 
plates,  .76;  triple-riveted  butt  joint  with  two  cover-plates,  .85. 
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Example. — A  boiler  48  inches  in  diameter  is  constructed  of  steel 
plate  having  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  55,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  i  inch  thick.  The  longitudinal  seam  being  a  double-riveted 
lap  joint,  what  working  pressure  would  be  allowed? 

Solution. — The  average  eflficiency  of  a  double-riveted  lap  joint  is  .7. 
Then,  applying  the  rule  just  g^ven, 

Ps  = r\7Ai — "~  —  ^-2  1^-  P®^  s^-  *°*»  nearly.    Ans. 

O  X  "TT 


EXAMPL.E8    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  A  boiler  is  worked  at  90  pounds  absolute  pressure,  receiving  the 
feed  water  at  an  average  temperature  of  140°  F.,  and  evaporates  400 
pounds  of  water  per  hour  into  dry  steam.  The  total  heat  of  1  pound 
of  steam  at  90  pounds  absolute  pressure  being  1,179.6  British  thermal 
units,  what  is  the  standard  horsepower  of  the  boiler? 

Ans.  12.86  H.  P. 

2.  A  boiler  44  inches  in  diameter  is  constructed  of  plate  f  inch  thick 
and  having  a  tensile  strength  of  60,000  pounds.  The  joint  being  a 
double-riveted  butt  joint  with  two  cover-plates,  what  working  pres- 
sure may  be  allowed  on  the  boiler?  Ans.  155.5  lb.,  nearly 


BOILER    SETTINGS 

65.  Settingr  of  Sectional  Boilers. — The  majority  of 
the  boilers  used  for  heating  buildings  of  moderate  size  have 
what  is  termed  a  portable  setting,  i.  e.,  they  are  mounted 
without  any  brickwork  whatever  on  cast-iron  bases  that, 
like  the  boilers,  may  be  extended  at  will  to  accommodate  any 
increase  of  capacity  of  the  boiler  made  by  adding;  other 
sections  when  there  is  a  demand  for  more  steam  than  the 
original  size  of  boiler  could  supply.  Vertical  cast-iron 
boilers  having  slab  sections  require  no  outer  casing,  although 
they  are  frequently  set  in  brickwork  in  order  to  prevent 
loss  of  heat,  or  to  utilize  the  extreme  outer  surfaces  of  the 
sections  as  heating  surface.  The  general  custom,  however, 
is  to  cover  the  exterior  surface  of  the  boiler  with  some  non- 
conducting material,  such  as  magnesia  and  asbestos,  which 
is  practically  as  efficient  as  the  brick  setting  in  preventing 
loss  of  heat.  Other  types  of  domestic  heating  boilers, 
especially  those  of  circular  form,  are  often  fitted  with  a 
thin  outer  casing  of  black  or  galvanized   iron,    lined  with 
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some  Don-conducting  material,  and  providing  a  dead  air 
space  between  the  casing  and  the  outer  surface  of  the 
boiler  sections. 

GG.  Boiler  Fronts. — The  two  styles  of  boiler  setting 
in  general  use  for  tubular  and  flue  boilers  of  the  externally 
&red  tyjie  are  known,  according  to  the  construction  of  the 


boiler  front,  as  the  hal(-arck  Ironl  setting  and  the  lull-arch, 
or  hilt-fhish,  Ironl  setting.  In  the  half-arch  front  setting, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  9  (a),  the  smokebox  a  is  made  of  metal 
and  projects  beyond  the  boiler  front;  it  either  forms  part  of 
the  boiler  itself  or  is  separate  and  fastened  to  the  front 
boiler  head.     In  the  full-flush  front  setting,  the  sides  of  the 
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smokebox  are  formed  by  the  brick  setting  and  the  front  by 
the  boiler  front,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9  (d). 

The  half-arch  front  setting  has  the  advantage  that  it  will 
occupy  slightly  less  floor  space  and  hence  will  take  a  smaller 
number  of  common  bricks  and  firebricks  than  the  full-flush 
front  setting.  In  general,  it  will  be  from  15  to  18  inches 
shorter;  the  width  of  the  setting  will  be  the  same  in  both 
styles.  An  objection  urged  against  the  half-arch  front 
setting  is  that  the  projecting  smokebox  interferes,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  work  of  the  fireman. 

67.  Design  of  Boiler  Settlngrs* — In  a  boiler  setting, 
three  things  are  to  be  attained:  (1)  A  firm  support  for  the 
boiler  shell;  (2)  properly  arranged  space  for  furnace  and 
ash-pit;  (3)  a  protective  covering  for  the  boiler  that  will,  as 
far  as  possible,  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 

Externally  fired  boilers  may  be  supported  by  cast-iron  lugs 
riveted  to  the  shell  and  resting  on  the  side  walls,  or  they 
may  be  suspended  from  overhead  girders  by  means  of  hooks 
or  rings.  The  former  method  is  usually  adopted  for  the 
comparatively  short  return-tubular  boiler,  while  the  latter  is 
used  for  the  long  plain  cylindrical  and  flue  boilers.  When 
very  long  cylindrical  boilers  are  suspended  at  two  points 
only,  the  excessive  weight  between  the  supports  throws  a 
heavy  stress  on  the  lower  plates  in  the  middle  of  the  boiler; 
when  a  center  support  is  added,  the  condition  of  things  is 
still  worse,  because  the  lower  part  of  the  shell  expands 
more  than  the  upper,  which  causes  the  shell  to  sag  in  the 
middle,  thus  throwing  all  the  weight  on  the  center  support. 
Numerous  cases  have  occurred  where  the  center  support 
has  given  way  under  the  stress  and  the  shell  has  been  rup- 
tured by  the  shock.  It  is  therefore  important  in  supporting 
these  long  shells  to  arrange  the  supports  so  that  each  will 
bear  its  proper  proportion  of  the  load  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  the  boiler  to  expand  freely  under  all  conditions  of 
temperature. 

68.  The  setting  of  a  60-inch  return-tubular  boiler  with  a 
half-arch  front,  as  designed  by  the  Hartford  Boiler  Insurance 
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impany,  is  show^n  in  Fig.  10.  The  foundation  is  heavy 
mework  laid  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  below  the  surface. 
1  top  of  this  is  laid  the  brickwork/  The  side  and  rear 
ills  are  double,  -with  a  2-inch  dead  air  space  between  the 
Her  and  outer  parts.  The  inside  walls  /,  /,  next  to  the 
mace,  are  faced  with  firebrick,  as  is  also  the  bridge  and  all 
(rtions  in  direct  contact  with  the  flames. 
The  boiler  is  supported  by  cast-iron  lugs/,,  L  riveted  to  the 
ell.  These  lugs  rest  on  iron  plates  My  M  placed  on  top 
the  side  walls.  The  front  higs  rest  directly  on  the  plates, 
It  the  back  lugs  rest  on  rollers  O  of  1-inch  round  iron. 
he  boiler  is  thus  free  to  expand  and  contract.  The  rear 
all  is  24  inches  from  the  rear  head  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to 
low  the  gases  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  tubes;  above  the 
ibes,  however,  the  wall  is  built  in  to  meet  the  head  and 
Jrms  a  roof  for  the  chamber.  The  rear  wall  is  provided 
ith  a  door  D  to  remove  the  dirt  and  soot  that  collects  back 
1  the  bridge  and  to  provide  a  means  of  inspection. 
The  grate  G  is  placed  24  inches  below  the  shell;  this  is  a 
officient  distance  for  anthracite  coal,  but  for  bituminous 
oal  it  might  better  be  30  to  36  inches.  The  grate  has  a  fall 
f  3  inches  from  front  to  rear,  which  facilitates  the  admis- 
ion  of  air  to  the  rear  of  the  grate  and  makes  it  somewhat 
asier  to  clear  the  spaces  between  the  grate  bars  from 
elow.  The  back  end  of  the  boiler  should  be  set  about 
inch  lower  than  the  front  end;  this  insures  a  thorough 
raining  of  the  boiler  when  the  blow-off  is  open. 
The  brickwork  is  closed  in  contact  with  the  shell  at  the 
vel  of  the  center  of  the  upper  row  of  tubes;  this  prevents 
e  g^ases  coming  in  contact  with  the  plates  above  the  water- 
le.  Some  boilermakers  prefer  to  make  a  brickwork  arch 
er  the  top  of  the  boiler  and  to  allow  the  gases  to  pass 
ck  to  the  rear  through  the  flue  thus  formed.  The  practice 
risky,  as  it  may  lead  to  the  overheating  of  the  upper 
tes.  A  safe  rule  is:  ** Never  expose  to  fire  or  j^^ases  of 
nhustion  any  part  of  the  shell  not  completely  covered 
h  water.'*  This  rule  applies  to  the  blow-off  pipe  as  well, 
ich  when  not  in  use  is  empty;    in  order  to  prevent  its 
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destruction  by  the  gases  of  combustion  and  the  heat,  it 
should  always  be  protected  either  by  covering  it  with  a 
larger  pipe  or  by  a  cast-iron  sleeve,  or  by  bricking  it  in. 
The  last  method  has  the  serious  objection  that  it  interferes 
with  the  examination  of  the  pipe,  which  may  corrode  badly 
without  its  being  discovered  when  bricked  in. 

The  brickwork  is  strengthened  by  buckstaves  B^  B  held 
together  by  tie-rods  Zl  The  buckstaves  are  best  made  of 
wrought-iron  channel  or  angle  iron.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  the  present  case  the  flue  pipe  P  is  rectangular,  but  the 
pipe  W  leading  to  the  chimney  is  cylindrical.  The  purpose 
of  the  air  spaces  5",  5  is  to  prevent  the  conduction  of  heat  to 
the  outer  walls  and  thus  keep  them  cool.  Its  utility  is  some- 
what doubtful,  and  many  of  the  best  boilermakers  do  not 
recommend  it. 

69.  Plain  cylindrical  and  flue  boilers  are  set  in  about  the 
same  manner  as  the  return  tubular.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  the  shells  are  extremely  long,  two  or  even  more 
bridges  are  placed  beneath  the  shell  to  keep  the  heated 
gases  in  contact  with  it.  Vertical  and  locomotive  boilers 
and  nearly  all  internally  fired  boilers  are  self-contained  and 
require  no  setting.  The  vertical  boiler  is  supported  by  the 
cast-iron  base  that  forms  the  ash-pit.  Firebox  boilers,  when 
stationary,  are  supported  on  cast-iron  saddles  and  skids.  It 
is  *not  customary  to  provide  vertical  boilers  and  stationary 
firebox  boilers  with  any  protective  covering. 

70.  In  boiler  settings  the  walls  have  not  only  the  weight 
of  the  boiler  and  its  attachments  to  sustain,  but  they  must 
also  resist  the  varying  stresses  caused  by  the  alternate 
heating  and  cooling  of  the  entire  masonry.  For  this  reason 
the  foundations  should  be  unusually  heavy  and  the  walls 
of  ample  thickness  and  properly  lined  with  firebrick  on 
the  inside.  Every  sixth  course  of  firebrick  from  the  grate 
up  must  be  a  row  of  headers  bonded  into  the  masonry 
behind.  By  the  term  headers  is  meant  that  the  bricks  are 
set  in  with  the  ends  as  the  exposed  surface  instead  of  the 
sides,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  courses.     This  method 
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enables  the  bricks  between  each  row  of  headers  to  be 
renewed  when  necessary  without  having^  to  tear  down  the 
entire  wall. 

Firebrick  liningfs  suffer  most  where  the  bed  of  fire  comes 
in  contact  with  them;  the  frequent  impact  of  the  fire  tools 
against  the  bricks  also  causes  them  to  become  loosened  and 
broken.  But,  as  the  first  row  of  headers  is  about  12  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  grate,  it  is  safe  from  the  contact  of 
fire  and  the  impact  of  tools.  The  headers  also  give  strength 
to  the  linings.  Firebrick  must  be  set  in  fireclay,  which 
should  be  mixed  thin  enough  to  just  lay  on  the  trowel,  thus 
permitting  the  bricks  to  lay  close  to  one  another,  the 
principal  object  of  the  fireclay  being  to  fill  up  the  existing 
inequalities  between  the  bricks.  The  bricks  should  also  be 
dipped  in  water  before  being  laid,  so  as  not  to  absorb  that 
which  is  in  the  fireclay. 

The  joints  between  the  bricks  of  the  outer  walls  should  be 
about  i  inch  thick,  of  good  mortar,  composed  of  1  part  lime 
and  5  parts  of  clean  sand — sea  sand  is  not  suitable  for  this 
purpose  because  it  is  not  sharp  enough.  When  building  the 
walls,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  expansion  of  the 
boiler,  so  that  the  walls  will  not  suffer  unduly. 

The  kind  and  extent  of  the  bed  for  the  foundation  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth  is  firm  and  tena- 
cious, trenches  may  be  dug  where  the  walls  will  stand  and  a 
bed  of  concrete  laid,  on  which  good,  flat  stones  laid  in 
cement  are  placed.  Joints  must  be  broken  at  every  course, 
laid  so  that  a  solid  foundation  will  be  the  result.  Should 
the  earth  be  soft  and  yielding,  the  excavation  should  cover 
the  entire  area  of  the  setting  and  should  be  filled  to  a  good 
thickness  with  stones  and  concrete,  on  which  the  founda- 
tion may  be  started. 

When  boilers  are  to  be  set  where  quicksand  is  found,  the 
excavation  should  be  deep  enough  to  admit  of  a  good  bed  of 
gravel  being  rammed  home  to  a  thickness  of  not  less  than 
18  inches.  On  this  a  bed  of  stone  and  concrete  is  to  be 
placed,  and  finally  the  first  course  of  large,  flat  stones  is  well 
laid  in  cement. 
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71.  The  setting  of  water-tube  boilers  differs  from  that 
of  the  horizontal  tubular  only  in  details  and  kind,  rather 
than  in  principle.  Different  makes  of  water-tube  boilers 
require  different  forms  of  setting,  which  are  determined 
largely  by  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  and  hence  no  gen- 
eral rules  can  be  given.  Usually  the  manufacturers  of  water- 
tube  boilers  furnish  drawings  of  the  setting  to  the  buyer;  it 
is  best,  speaking  generally,  to  follow  their  advice  in  setting 
such  boilers.  

8EL.ECTION    OF    BOILERS 

72.  The  selection  of  a  type  of  boiler  for  a  prospective 
plant  or  for  one  that  already  exists  depends  on  several  things 
that  should  be  considered  carefully  before  a  decision  is  made. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  of  a  type  to  meet  all  the  requirements,  but  then 
the  relative  merits  of  the  individual  considerations  should  be 
weighed  rather  than  the  considerations  themselves. 

The  principal  considerations  with  which  a  person  will  have 
to  deal  when  selecting  a  type  of  boiler  for  a  given  plant  are 
the  character  of  the  feedwater;  kind  of  service  and  safety; 
available  space  and  labor;  steam  pressure  to  be  carried;  first 
cost;  expense  of  operation  and  maintenance;  and  influence 
of  locality. 

73.  In  selecting  a  sectional  boiler  for  heating  purposes, 
care  should  be  exercised  in  noting  what  provision  has  been 
made  for  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  parts.  In  the 
sectional  cast-iron  forms  of  boilers  the  expansion  of  the 
forward  section,  owing  to  the  higher  temperature  at  that 
point,  is  greater  than  that  of  those  sections  that  are  farther 
removed  from  the  fire.  Expansion  stresses  are  greater  over 
the  fire  than  directly  through  the  flues,  and  sectional  boilers 
that  are  connected  with  nipples  into  headers  are  liable  to 
rupture  where  a  large  number  of  sections  are  connected 
together.  Therefore,  short  an'!  wide  types  of  such  boilers 
are  preferable.  In  the  steel-shell  tubular  type  of  boiler  the 
expansion  stresses  come  chiefly  on  the  heads,  which  allow  for 
the  expansion.    Shell  and  tubular  boilers  set  in  brickwork  are 
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provided  with  expansion  plates  on  the  side  walls,  with  rollers 
beneath  supporting:  brackets  riveted  to  the  boiler  shell. 

74.  Waters  that  abound  iji  scale-forming  matter  warrant 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  use  of  a  plain  cylindrical  or  the 
horizontal  tubular  boiler,  because  of  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  cleaned  at  a  minimum  cost.  Water- 
tube  boilers  using  such  waters  rapidly  become  filled  with 
scale;  the  scale  can  be  removed  without  injuring  the  boiler  in 
most  cases  only  by  the  application  of  expensive  appliances, 
which,  considering  the  type  of  boiler,  constune  considerable 
time  in  the  operation. 

75.  Boilers  that  are  to  be  installed  in  buildings  in  which 
there  are  a  number  of  people  should  preferably  be  of  the 
water-tube  type,  because  of  their  comparative  safety.  Boilers 
that  are  in  almost  constant  service,  where  time  for  repairing, 
cleaning,  and  overhauling  is  extremely  limited,  should  be  of 
the  horizontal  tubular  type,  because  of  their  ability  to  stand 
such  service  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  most  other 
types,  and  with  the  minimum  amount  of  overhauling. 

76.  An  important  consideration  that  cannot  be  given  too 
much  thought  is  the  kind  of  labor  available.  The  water- 
tube  boiler  requires  more  care  than  the  fire-tube  boiler, 
which  is  so  largely  used  in  stationary  work.  A  plant  in 
which  there  is  only  one  attendant  should  in  general  not  be 
equipped  with  water-tube  boilers,  because  the  attendant  will 
not  have  the  requisite  amount  of  time  to  properly  care  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  that  have  an  attendant  just 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  boilers  could  safely  be 
equipped  with  water-tube  boilers,  so  far  as  this  consideration 
is  concerned.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  requires  a  larger 
force  of  men  to  operate  and  maintain  the  water-tube  boiler 
than  it  does  for  any  other  type.  This  statement  is  contrary 
to  the  claims  of  makers  of  water-tube  boilers;  however,  it 
represents  the  opinion  of  many  operating  engineers. 

77.     The  consideration  of  available  space  alone  frequently 
leaves  no  choice  in  the  matter.     For  shallow  basements  and 
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out-of-the-way  corners,  no  boiler  is  as  suitable  as  the  hori- 
zontal return  tubular.  Of  course,  where  space  is  plentiful, 
other  considerations  may  cause  a  diflEerent  type  of  boiler  to 
be  chosen. 

78.  Water-tube  boilers  are  best  adapted  for  high  pres- 
sures, because  they  are  stronger.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
tubes;  in  a  water-tube  boiler  the  pressure  is  internal,  while  in 
the  fire-tube  boiler  or  flue  type,  the  pressure  is  external,  tend- 
ing to  collapse  the  tube  or  flue.  Now,  since  for  equal  thick- 
nesses and  diameters  a  cylindrical  body  will  collapse  under 
less  pressure  than  that  which  will  tear  it  asunder,  it  follows 
that  the  water-tube  boiler,  with  tubes  equal  in  size  to  those  of 
a  fire-tube  boiler,  will  safely  stand  a  higher  working  pressure. 

79.  When  first  cost  is  the  principal  consideration  on 
which  a  selection  is  made,  the  plain  cylindrical  and  horizontal 
tubular  boilers  are  the  most  economical  to  purchase.  But 
sometimes  the  practice  of  such  initial  economy  proves  to  be 
the  most  expensive  in  the  end,  so  that  this  consideration, 
apart  from  the  others,  should  not  be  given  too  much  weight. 
From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  most  expensive 
boiler  (first  cost)  is  always  the  most  economical.  Other 
considerations  and  conditions  bear  largely  on  the  question. 

80.  The  principal  item  affecting  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  different  types  of  boilers  is  the  evaporative  efficiency  of 
each.  The  boiler  that  has  the  highest  efficiency  will  cost  the 
least  for  operation,  assuming  other  things  to  be  equal.  With 
regard  to  repairs,  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  the  water- 
tube  boiler  is  the  most  costly,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  first-class 
condition. 

81.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  install  a  boiler  whose  con- 
struction demands  frequent  overhauling  and  repairing  to  keep 
it  in  thorough  condition  in  a  place  remote  from  where  such 
work  could  be  done  by  skilled  hands  and  with  the  proper 
appliances.  Such  a  location  demands  the  simplest  make  of 
boiler  and  that  which  is  the  least  liable  to  require  extensive 
overhauling  and  repairs. 
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BOUiER  MANAGEMENT 


CARE    OF    HEATING    BOII^RS 

82.  The  efi&ciency  of  a  domestic  heating  boiler  largely 
depends  on  the  care  with  which  it  is  managed.  There  should 
3e  enough  water  in  the  boiler  to  show  a  water-line  at  about 
he  middle  of  the  gauge  glass.  The  fuel  should  be  dis- 
ributed  over  the  grate  surface  in  a  moderately  deep  layer, 
ind  the  fire  should  be  kept  bright  and  free  from  clinkers. 
Hie  ash-pit  should  be  deep  enough  to  admit  of  being  easily 
leaned,  and  should  be  kept  free  from  ashes  to  prevent  bum- 
ng  of  the  grates.  The  chimney  and  smoke  pipe  should  be 
horoughly  cleaned  occasionally  to  insure  good  draft.  The 
iamper  regulator,  if  one  is>  fitted,  should  be  properly 
idjusted,  the  draft  lever,  by  shifting  its  weight  outwards, 
)eing  more  heavily  weighted  as  the  cold  weather  increases. 
The  safety  valve  should  occasionally  be  lifted  from  its  seat 
0  make  sure  it  is  in  proper  working  order.  Under  no  con- 
ditions should  the  boiler  be  filled  while  hot.  In  case  the 
^ater  should  accidentally  escape,  through  the  breaking  of  a 
^aug^e  glass  or  other  cause,  the  fire  should  be  dumped,  allovv- 
n?  the  boiler  to  cool  sufficiently  to  avoid  injury  before  it  is 
gain  filled  with  cold  water.  After  the  boiler  has  been  idle 
luring^  the  summer,  the  water  in  it  should  be  drawn  off,  and 
:  should  be  well  washed  out  before  starting  the  fires,  and  all 
le  fixtures  should  be  carefully  examined  and  put  in  order. 
Hien  winter  is  over,  the  boiler  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
id  so  left  that  dry  air  may  circulate  over  and  around  the 
cposed  or  exterior  portions  of  the  heating  surface.  The 
terior  of  the  boiler  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  filled 
mpletely  with  water  in  which  a  small  amount  of  soda  is 
aced  to  prevent  rust.  If  the  boiler  is  located  in  a  damp 
ice.  it  is  good  practice  to  coat  it  with  a  good  heavy  oil,  or 
int  the  exposed  parts  with  asphaltum. 

B3.     It  is  important  that  the  water  used  in  boilers  should 
free  from   such  impurities  as  would  interfere  with  their 
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steam-generating  power.  In  low-pressure  steam-heating 
apparatus,  where  the  water  of  condensation  is  returned  by 
gravity  to  the  boiler,  there  is  usually  little  trouble  with 
impurities  in  the  water  except  in  starting  the  apparatus  for 
the  Urst  time,  when  the  sediment  and  mineral  salts  held  in 
solution  are  precipitated  and  should  be  blown  off.  The 
water  of  condensation  from  the  radiators,  purified  by  this 
precipitation,  returns  to  the  boiler  to  be  reevaporated,  small 
quantities  of  fresh  water  being  fed  to  the  boiler  from  time 
to  time  to  make  up  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  escaping 
watery  vapor  at  air  vents,  etc.  With  careful  handling  and 
occasional  blowing  out,  no  bad  effects  will  result  from  the 
use  of  impure  water,  provided  it  does  not  contain  animil 
or  vegetable  oils  or  grease,  which  cause  priming  and  cor 
rosioQ.  In  boilers  used  for  power,  where  little  or  none  oi 
the  water  of  condensation  is  returned  to  the  boiler,  the  water 
should  be  purified  before  being  used. 


CLBAMING 

84.  In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  the  operation  of  a  boiler,  it  is  necessary  that  all  of 
the  heating  surfaces  be  kept  clean,  both  on  the  inside  and 
outside.  The  interior  should  be  examined  frequently,  and 
no  scale  or  mud  should  be  permitted  to  remain.  All  heating 
surfaces  should  be  kept  clear  of 
deposits  of  dust  or  soot,  because 
they  obstruct  the  transmission 
'■i  beat.  Dust  or  soot,  burned 
'in  in  a  crust,  should  be  re- 
iimvcd  with  a  scraper.  Fire- 
tubes  ciuickly  fill  up  with  dust, 
and  miist  be  cleaned  with  i 
ntervals.  Water  tubes  should 
the  outside,  to  keep  their  sur- 
faces in  good  condition  for  absorbing  heat.  Fire-tubes 
suffer  more  loss  of  efficiency  by  the  accumulation  of  dirt 
tfaan  water  tubes,   as  is  clearly  shown  by  Fig,   11.     The 


brush  or  scraper  at  short 
be  brushed  and  cleaned  oi 


& 
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deposit  of  dirt  in  the  fire-tube  not  only  reduces  the  amount 
of  effective  heating  surface,  but  it  also  reduces  the  area  of 
the  flue,  and  thus  obstructs  the  draft. 


PRIMING    AND    FOAMING 

85.  In  steam  boilers  employed  for  power  purposes,  and 
also  in  those  employed  for  heatingf,  it  is  sometimes  found 
that  the  steam  is  very  wet;  in  other  words,  it  is  mixed  with 
water  in  the  shape  of  minute  bubbles,  so  that  it  exists  in  the 
condition  of  spray  or  mist.  This  spray  does  not  readily  settle 
while  there  is  any  perceptible  current  or  motion  in  the  steam, 
and  it  is  likely  to  remain  in  suspension  until  the  steam  is 
lowered  in  pressure,  or  is  partly  condensed.  A  boiler 
giving  very  wet  steam  is  said  to  be  priming. 

86.  Priming^,  a  condition  seldom  found  in  the  ordinary 
type  of  domestic  heating  boiler,  because  of  the  low  steam 
pressure  carried,  is  caused  by  violent  boiling,  which  projects 
the  water  into  the  steam  space  in  a  shower  of  drops.  This 
is  commonly  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  disengaging  sur- 
face, where  the  steam  parts  from  the  water,  but  it  may  also 
be  caused,  in  cases  where  this  surface  is  ample,  by  concen- 
trating the  rising  currents  of  steam  or  steam-laden  water 
too  much  at  one  point  in  the  steam  drum.  In  this  case  the 
trouble  may  be  mitigated  or  overcome  by  checking  the 
velocity  of  the  currents  and  dispersing  them  over  a  larger 
area,  by  the  judicious  use  of  baffle  plates. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  steam 
drum  should  have  sufficient  area  to  permit  the  steam  to  rise 
from  it,  at  a  velocity  not  exceeding  2.2  feet  per  second.  If 
this  velocity  is  exceeded,  the  steam  will  carry  more  or  less 
of  the  water  with  it  in  the  condition  of  fine  spray. 

Boilers  that  have  the  fault  of  priming  consume  water  very 
rapidly  and  apparently  have  great  evaporative  power.  Their 
apparent  evaporative  efficiency,  however,  is  very  deceptive, 
because  the  steam  produced  is  really  a  mixture  of  steam 
and  hot  water.     The  real  evaporative  power,  measured  by 
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the  amount  of  heat  carried  by  the  steam,  will   usually  be 
found  to  be  quite  small. 

As  the  maximum  theoretical  evaporative  power  of  1  pound 
of  coal  is  about  15  pounds  of  water,  it  follows  that  boilers 
which  appear  to  consume  16  to  20  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  fuel  are  very  poorly  designed. 

87.  Foaming:  occurs  when  the  rising  steam  bubbles  do 
not  break  on  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  retain 
the  form  of  minute  bubbles  and  unite  into  masses  of  foam. 
It  is  always  due  to  impurities  in  the  water,  and  can  be  cured 
only  by  using  proper  purifying  apparatus,  or  by  securing 
fresh,  clean  water. 

Foaming  should  not  be  confused  with  priming.  A  boiler 
having  no  tendency  to  prime  may  foam  badly  if  supplied 
with  impure  water;  but,  if  it  does  prime,  the  foaming  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

Foaming  is  dangerous  because  the  steam  is  loaded  with  such 
quantities  of  water  that  the  power  generating  machinery  is 
liable  to  be  damaged,  and  the  water  is  removed  from  the 
boiler  so  rapidly  that,  unless  it  be  closely  watched,  the  heat- 
ing surfaces  will  become  uncovered  and  burned. 


INCRUSTATION    AND    SEDIMENT 

88.  Formation. — The  deposit  on  the  plates  and  tubes 
of  a  boiler  caused  by  impurities  in  the  water,  which  are  left 
behind  in  the  boiler  is  known  as  incrustation  and  also  as 
scale .  If  the  water  used  in  a  boiler  were  perfectly  pure 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  trouble  from  incrustation. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  passing  through  the  soil,  water 
dissolves  certain  mineral  substances,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  lime- 
stone or  marble,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  the  same 
as  plaster  of  Paris.  Carbonate  of  lime  will  not  dissolve  in 
pure  water,  but  will  dissolve  in  water  that  contains  carbon 
dioxide,  C(9,.  Sulphate  of  lime  dissolves  readily  in  coid 
water,  but  not  in  water  heated  to  the  boiling  point  at  sea 
level,  212°. 
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The  water  in  the  boiler  usually  contains  one  or  the  other 

of  these  impurities,  and  often  both.     As  the  water  is  heated 

toward  the  boiling  point,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  begins 

to  be  driven  off,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  remains  dissolved 

no  longer.    Likewise,  the  sulphate  will  not  remain  dissolved 

after  the  water  is  sufficiently  heated.     Small  particles  of  the 

carbonate  and  sulphate  (marble  and  plaster  of  Paris)  appear 

in  the  water  in  solid  form.     When  the  temperature  of  the 

water  reaches  290°,  that  is,  when  the  steam  pressure  reaches 

45  pounds  per  square  inch,  gauge  pressure,  the  water  will 

hold  none  of  either  carbonate  or  sulphate  in  solution.     It  is 

all  precipitated  in  solid  form.     These  small  solid  particles 

remain  for  a  time  suspended  in  the  water,  but  gradually  settle 

on  the  plates,  tubes,  and  other  internal  surfaces.     A  large 

part  of  the  impurities  will  be  carried  by  the  circulation  of  the 

water  to  the  most  quiet  part  of  the  boiler,  and  there  settle 

and  form  a  scale.     In  a  few  weeks,  if  no  means  of  prevention 

are  used,  the  inner  parts  of  the  boiler  will  be  covered  with  a 

crust  from  iV  to  i  inch  in  thickness. 

A  scale  iV  inch  or  less  thick  is  thought  by  many  to  be  an 
advantat^'e,  since  it  protects  the  plates  from  the  corrosive 
actions  of  acids  in  the  water.  When,  however,  the  scale 
^comes  4  inch  thick  or  more,  heat  is  transmitted  through 
^he  plates  and  tubes  with  difficulty,  more  fuel  is  required, 
and  there  is  danger  of  overheating  the  plates. 

Incrustation  in  many  cases  has  led  to  danger  and  disaster 
^v  stopping  up  the  feedpipe,  the  blow-off  pipe,  or  the  con- 
nections to  the  gauge  glass.  Again,  the  coat  of  scale  may 
•^•de  a  dangerously  corroded  piece  of  plate  or  a  defective 
nvet  head,  which  would  otherwise  be  discovered. 

89.  Carbonate  of  lime  forms  a  soft,  muddy  scale,  which 
^^'hen  dry  becomes  flufify  and  flour-like.  This  scale  may  be 
easily  swept  or  washed  out  of  the  boiler  by  a  hose,  provided  it 
!>  not  baked  hard  and  fast.  A  carbonate  scale  is  much  harder 
^  deal  with  when  grease  is  allowed  to  enter  the  b(»iler. 
I^fle  grease  settles  and  mixes  with  the  floury  scale,  making 

spongy  crust,  which  remains  in  contact  with   the  plates. 
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being  too  heavy  to  be  carried  off  by  the  natural  circulation 
of  the  water.  Many  cases  of  overheated  and  burned  plates 
are  the  direct  result  of  allowing  grease  or  animal  oil  to  enter 
the  boiler. 

Sulphate  of  lime  forms  a  scale  that  soon  bakes  to  the  plates, 
iind  can  only  be  removed  by  mechanical  means.  In  addition 
to  the  scales  mentioned,  a  large  amount  of  mud  and  earth; 
matter  may  be  deposited  by  the  use  of  dirty  or  muddy  water. 

90.  Hemedies  Tor  Incrtistatlon. — The  most  efficient 
way  of  dealing  with  scale  is  to  prevent  its  formation  in  the 
boiler.  This  may  be  done  by  passing  the  water  through  a 
purifier.  Here  the  water  comes  in  contact  either  with 
exhaust  steam  or  with  live  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  its 
temperature  is  raised  until  the  carbonates  and  sulphates  are 
precipitated.  The  water  passes  on  into  the  boiler  while  the 
scale  stays  behind  in  the  purifier,  from  which  it  may  be 
removed  without  trouble.  What  little  scale  forms  in  the 
boiler   may   be    removed  by   blowing  off. 

When  the  water  contains  a  large  amount  of  mud  or  earthy 
matter,  it  should  be  filtered  through  beds  of  pebbles  or 
bones  before  being  used. 

The  readiest  method  of  removing  impurities  after  they  are 
deposited  in  the  boiler  is  by  the  blow-out  apparatus.  A 
large  part  of  the  scale  is  naturally  carried  to  the  coolest 
part  of  the  boiler  (to  the  mud-drum,  if  there  is  one),  and 
may  be  removed  by  partly  blowing  off  the  boiler  while 
imder  steam  pressure. 

The  fact  that  many  impurities  are  held  in  suspension,  and 
float  as  a  scum  on  the  water  for  some  time  before  settling 
has  led  to  the  use  of  surface  blow-out  apparatus,  of  which 
the  Hotchkiss  mechanical  cleaner  is  one  form.  It  consists 
of  a  cast-iron  spherical  vessel  situated  on  top  of  the  boiler. 
This  vessel  is  connected  to  each  end  of  the  boiler  by  a  pipe. 
On  one  end  of  the  pipe  leading  to  the  front  end  of  the  boiler 
(called  the  uptake  pipe)  is  a  large  ftmnel,  so  placed  as  to  be 
partly  submerged  in  water.  When  the  boiler  is  in  opera- 
tion, the  natural  circulation  of  the  water  causes  it  to  rise  in 
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the  uptake  pipe  and  flow  into  the  spherical  vessel,  the  funnel 
scooping:  in  the  impurities  floating  on  the  top.  The  water 
then  flows  out  through  the  downtake  pipe  into  the  rear,  or 
cooler,  end  of  the  boiler.  The  water  in  the  vessel  being 
comparatively  quiet,  the  impurities  are  deposited  at  the 
bottom  and  may  be  blown  out  at  intervals. 

A  frequent  use  of  both  surface  and  bottom  blow-outs  will 
keep  a  boiler  comparatively  free  from  incrustation.  Incrus- 
tation is  prevented  to  a  large  extent  by  a  rapid  water  circu- 
lation. This  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  claimed  for  the  water- 
tube  boilers;  the  sediment  is  swept  through  the  tubes  and  shell 
and  deposited  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  boiler — the  mud-drum. 

91.  Various  chemical  substances  are  introduced  into  the 
boiler  to  combine  with  the  scale-forming  material  and  change 
its  character.  The  cheapest  and  most  effective  of  these  sub- 
stances is  carbonate  of  soda.  When  the  scale  consists  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  combination  of  the  soda  and  sulphate 
results  in  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  solu- 
ble, and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  forms  a  soft  scale  that  is 
easily  blown  off.  Where  the  water  contains  carbonate  of 
lime,  sal  ammoniac  or  caustic  lime  may  be  used  to  prevent 
a  hard  incrustation.  Sometimes  organic  substances  contain- 
ing tannic  acid,  such  as  oak  bark,  hemlock,  or  sumac,  are 
employed"  to  loosen  or  prevent  scale.  They  are  liable  to 
injure  the  plates  by  corrosion,  and  hence  should  not  be  used. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  troublesome  scale-forming  sub- 
stances and  their  remedies: 


Troublesome  Sub- 
stances 


iment,    mud,l 
ay,  etc.  J 

olublel 


Sediment 
clay 

Readily  s 
salts 


Trouble 
Incrustation 

Incrustation 


Bicarbonates  o  £ 
lime,  magne- 
sia, iron 


Incrustation 


Remedy  or  Pallia- 
tive 

{Filtration 
Blowing  off 

Blowing  off 


Heating  feed 
Addition  of  caus- 
tic soda,  lime, 
or  magnesia 
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Troublbsomb  Sub- 
stances 


Sulphate  of  lime 

Chloride  and  sul- 
phate of  magne- 
sium 

Carbonate   of   sodal 
in  large  amounts  J 

Acid      (in      m 
water) 


Trouble 


Incrustation 


inel 


Corrosion 


Priming 


Corrosion 


Dissolved   carbonicl 
acid  and  oxygen   J 


Corrosion 


Grease    (from   con- 
densed water) 


} 


Corrosion 


tterl 


Priming 


Remedy  or  Pallia- 
xrvE 

Addition  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  or 
barium  chloride 

Addition  of  car- 
bonate of  soda, 
etc. 

{Addition  of  bar- 
ium  chloride 

Alkali 


Heating  feed 

Addition  of  caus- 
tic soda,  slacked 
lime,  etc. 

Slacked  lime  and 
filtering.  Car- 
bonate of  soda 

Substitute  mineral 
oil 

Precipitate  with 
alum  or  chloride 
of  iron  and  filter 

Same  as  last 


Organic      ma 
(sewage) 

Organic  matter  Corrosion 

92.  Zinc  is  largely  used  in  marine  boilers  for  the  pre- 
vention of  both  incrustation  and  corrosion.  The  scale  may 
acquire  thickness  and  hardness,  but  can  easily  be  removed 
from  the  plates.  It  is  supposed  that  the  zinc  in  connection 
with  the  iron  of  the  plates  keeps  up  a  feeble  galvanic  action, 
and  that  the  hydrogen  liberated  at  the  surface  of  the  plate 
by  this  action  prevents  the  incrustation  from  adhering  to  it. 
The  zinc  is  distributed  through  the  boiler  in  the  form  of  slabs. 
About  1  square  inch  of  zinc  surface  should  be  supplied  for 
every  50  pounds  of  water.  Kerosene  oil  has  been  found  use- 
ful in  preventing  and  removing  scale.  It  is  claimed  by  those 
who  have  used  it  that  1  quart  per  day  per  100  horsepower  is 
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sufficient  to  keep  boilers  free  from  scale,  though  using  very 
hard  and  impure  water.  It  is  also  effective  in  breaking  up 
and  loosening  hard  scale  after  it  is  formed.  The  most  certain 
and  effective  remedy  for  incrustation  after  it  has  been  once 
deposited  is  to  remove  it  mechanically  at  certain  intervals. 
The  boiler  should  be  entered  and  the  scale  chipped  off  or 
pulled  off  by  hand.  

COBROSION 

93.  Corrosion  may  be  defined  as  the  eating  away  or 
wasting  of  the  plates  due  to  the  chemical  action  of  water. 
It  is  probably  the  most  destructive  of  the  various  forces  that 


tend  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  boiler.  Corrosion  is  of  two 
forms — internal  and  external.  Internal  corrosion  may  pre- 
sent itself  as:  (1)  uniform  corrosion;  (2)  pitting  or  honey- 
combing;   (3)  grooving. 

In  cases  of  uniform  corrosion,  large  areas  of  plate  are 
attacked  and  eaten  away.  There  is  no  sharp  line  of  division 
between  the  corroded  part  and  the  sound  part  of  the  plate. 
and  oftentimes  the  only  way  of  detecting  tlie  corrosion  is 
to  drill  a  hole  through  the  suspected  plate  and  thus  ascertain 
its  thickness.  Corrosion  often  violently  attacks  the  stay- 
bolts  and  rivet  beads. 
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Pitting  and  honeycombing,  are  readily  perceived.  The 
plates  are  in  spots  indented  with  holes  and  cavities  from 
sV  to  4  inch  deep.  The  appearance  of  a  pitted  plate  is 
shown  in  Fig.  12, 

Grooving  is  generally  caused  by  the  buckling  actioD  of 
the  plates  when  under  pressure.  Thus,  the  ordinary  lap 
joint  of  a  boiler  distorts  the  shell  slightly  from  a  truly  cylin- 
drical form,  and  the  steam  pressure  tends  to  bend  Ihe 
plates  at  the  joint.  This  bending  action  is  liable  to  start  a 
small  crack  along  the  lap,  that,  being  acted  on  by  corrosive 
agents  in  the  water,  soon  deepens  into  a 
^H  groove,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.     The  mark 

^m  made  along  the  seam  by  the  sharp  calking 

W  tool,  when  used  by  careless  workmen,  is 

^^  almost  certain  to  lead  to  grooving. 

^B^^  To    prevent    corrosion,    the    feedwater 

J^^^^L.^      should  be  as  free   as  possible  from  cor- 
/^     1     rosive  impurities.     When  bad  water  must 

— ./ — I —I — |-  be  used,  the  corrosive  impurities  should 

\  ^^^^     }     be    neutralized    by   adding    alkaline   sub- 
^^^^B"^     stances,  such  as  caustic  soda  or  soda  ash. 
^^^H  External    corrosion    frequently    attacks 

^H  stationary  boilers,  particularly  those  set 
^  in  brickwork.  The  causes  of  external  cor- 
rosion are  dampness,  exposure  to  weather, 
leakage  from  joints,  moisture  arising  from  the  waste  pipes 
or  blow-out,  etc.  When  leakage  occurs  in  a  joint  which  is 
hidden  by  the  brickwork  setting,  the  plates  may  be  corroded 
very  seriously  without  being  discovered. 

"External  corrosion  should  be  prevented  by  keeping  the 
boiler  shell  free  from  moisture,  and  by  repairing  all  leaks  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  Joints  and  seams  should  be  in  position 
where  they  may  be  inspected  for  leaks. 


I.EAXAOE    AND    OVERHEATING 

94k,  Leakage  at  the  seams  may  be  caused  by  delivering 
the  cold  feedwater  on  to  the  hot  plates;  another  cause  is  the 
practice  of  emptying  the  boiler  when  hot  and  then  filling  it 
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with  cold  water.  The  leakage  in  both  cases  may  be  traced 
to  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  plates  due  to  the  sudden 
cooling.  In  any  case,  abrupt  changes  in  the  temperature  of 
the  shell  should  be  avoided.  The  rush  of  cold  air  into  the 
furnace  of  an  externally  fired  boiler  when  the  door  is  opened 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  leakage  and  fracture.  For  this  reason 
the  shell  should  be  constructed,  if  possible,  so  that  none  of 
the  seams  are  in  contact  with  the  fire. 

95.  Overheating  may  be  caused  by  low  water  or  by 
incrustation.  When  the  plate  is  covered  by  a  heavy  scale, 
the  heat  is  not  carried  away  by  the  water  fast  enough  to 


prevent  a  rise  of  temperature,  the  plate  becomes  red  hot  and 
soft,  and  yields  to  the  steam  pressure,  forming  a  pocket  A, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

If  the  pocket  is  not  discovered  and  repaired,  it  stretches 
until  finally  the  material  becomes  too  thin  to  withstand  the 
steam  pressure;  the  pocket  bursts,  and  an  explosion  follows. 
Vegetable  and  animal  oils,  mixed  from  any  cause  with  the 
feedwater,  are  particularly  liable  to  cause  the  formation  of 
pockets. 

INSPECTION    AND    TESTING 

96.  The  condition  of  a  boiler  as  regfards  safety  can  be 
determined  only  by  careful  inspection.  Insured  boilers  are 
periodically  inspected  by  experienced  inspectors  in  the  employ 
of  the  insurance  company.  The  inspector  notes  the  condition 
of  the  plates,  whether  or  not  they  are  corroded  or  incrusted, 
inspects   the  interior  in  search  of  broken   stays  or  rivets. 
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fractured  joints,  etc.  The  condition  of  the  plates  is  gener- 
ally determined  by  tapping  them  with  a  light  hammer;  any 
weakness  will  immediately  reveal  itself  to  the  skilled 
inspector,  who  is  able  to  judge  the  relative  thickness  and 
soundness  of  the  plate  by  the  sound  of  tlie  blow  and  the 
rebound  of  the  hammer.  When  the  thickness  is  a  matter  ot 
doubt,  a  small  hole  may  be  drilled  through  the  plate,  and 
afterwards  plugged  up. 

The  inspection  of  steam  boilers  should  begin  at  the  place 
where  the  plates  are  manufactured,  and  continue  as  long  as 
the  boiler  is  in  use. 


97.  Boilers  are  often  submitted  to  the  hydrostatic  test, 
The  boiler  is  filled  with  water,  a  pump  is  applied  and  more 
water  is  forced  in,  until  the  pressure  exceeds  by  50  per 
cent,  or  more  that  which  the  boilers  are  expected  to  carry. 
If  the  boiler  stands  the  water  pressure  without  fracturing  or 
developing  leaks,  it  is  assumed  that  it  will  carry  the  required 
steam  pressure  in  safety. 

In  making  the  hydrostatic  test  the  pressure  must  be  applied 
very  slowly  and  carefully,  and  the  gauge  watched  for  any 
drop  of  pressure  that  would  denote  a  yielding  of  some  pari 
of  the  boiler.  New  boilers  are  tested  by  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure to  reveal  leaky  joints  or  rivets.  When  the  seams  or 
rivets  are  not  tight,  water  trickles  out  in  drops  or  spins  out 
in  a  stream.  Such  places  are  marked  with  chalk  and  after- 
wards recalked.  The  insurance  companies  in  most  cases 
depend  on  the  hammer  test,  but  use  the  hydrostatic  test  for 
new  boilers,  old  boilers  extensively  repaired,  and  all  boilers 
that  cannot  be  examined  thoroughly  inside  and  outside. 

A  method  of  applying  the  hydrostatic  test,  used  by  many 
engineers,  is  to  fill  the  boiler  full  of  cold  water  and  build  a 
gentle  fire  in  the  furnace.  As  the  temperature  of  the  water 
rises,  it  expands  and  thus  subjects  the  shell  to  pressure.  It 
is  urged  in  favor  of  this  method  that  the  pressure  is  raised 
steadily,  and  the  boiler  is  not  as  liable  to  be  injured  as  it  is 
when  subjected  to  sudden  and  jerky  rises  of  pressure  due  lo 
the  working  of  a  pump.     The  temperature  of  the  water  should 
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in  no  case  be  made  to  rise  above  the  boiling  point  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  since,  if  a  rupture  should  take  place,  the 
pressure  of  the  water  would  lower  to  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  above  the  boiling 
point  at  atmospheric  pressure,  a  quantity  of  the  water  might 
suddenly  flash  into  steam  and  cause  an  explosion. 


BOIL.ER    EXPLOSIONS 

98.  A  boiler  explosion  can  be  caused  only  by  overpres- 
sure of  steam.  Either  the  boiler  is  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  its  ordinary  working  pressure,  or  else  for  some  reason 
the  pressure  has  been  allowed  to  rise  above  the  usual  point. 
In  the  first  case,  the  boiler  may  be  too  weak  for  the  work- 
ing pressure  because:  (1)  it  is  poorly  designed;  (2)  the 
material  or  the  workmanship  may  be  poor;  (3)  the  parts 
may  have  become  weakened  by  corrosion;  (4)  the  parts  may 
have  been  weakened  by  careless  or  reckless  management, 
such  as  letting  cold  water  come  in  contact  with  hot  plates, 
or  blowing  the  boiler  ofiE  hot  and  then  quickly  filling  it  with 
cold  water. 

99.  When  the  pressure  rises  above  its  usual  point,  the 
fault  is  probably  due  to  the  sticking  or  overweighting  of  the 
safety  valve.  Some  very  disastrous  explosions  have  been 
caused  by  closing  a  stop-valve  between  the  safety  valve  and 
boiler,  while  cleaning  the  latter,  and  then  forgetting  to  open 
the  stop-valve.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  a  stop- 
valve  should  never  be  placed  between  the  safety  valve  and 
boiler.  Low  water  may  cause  explosions  in  internally  fired 
boilers,  but  will  rarely  cause  externally  fired  boilers  to  explode. 

100.  Explosions  may  be  prevented  by  observing  the 
following  directions: 

1.  Have  the  boiler  inspected  or  tested  to  determine  its 
safe  working  pressure. 

2.  Use  all  possible  care  to  prevent  internal  and  external 
corrosion,  and  be  careful  that  the  plates  do  not  become 
reduced  to  an  excessive  thinness  without  your  knowledge. 
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3.  Do  not  strain  the  shell  by  subjecting  it  to  great 
changes  in  temperature;  that  is,  do  not  blow  it  off  hot  and 
quickly  fill  up  with  cold  water;  do  not  deluge  red-hot 
plates  with  cold  water,  and  do  not  let  in  more  cold  air 
through  the  furnace  door  than  is  necessary. 

4.  Do  not  overload  the  safety  valve,  and  do  not  let  it 
become  corroded  fast  to  its  seat. 

6.     Do  not  allow  the  water  to  get  very  low. 

6.  Cases  have  been  known  where  the  sudden  opening  or 
closing  of  a  large  stop-valve  leading  to  the  main  steam  pipe 
has  led  to  an  explosion.  There  is  much  risk  in  so  doin^f; 
hence,  it  is  well  to  open  or  close  such  a  valve  slowly  and 
cautiously. 

7.  Do  not  try  to  use  a  boiler  after  it  is  worn  out 
Replace  it  with  a  new  one. 
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CONSTRUCTION    AND    MANIPULATION 


HAND    TOOLS 


I N  THOWUCTION 

1.  The  general  character  of  the  pipe  fitter's  outfit,  or  kit, 
of  lools.  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  and  cares 
ior  them,  is  frequently  considered  an  index  by  which  the 
capabilities  of  the  workman  may  be  accurately  gauged,  and 
ID  order  to  prevent 
being  misjudged  it  is 
therefore  important  and 
DKessary  to  eliminate 
habits  of  carelessness 
in  using,  storing,  and 
caring  for  such  imple 
raenis  as  are  required 
to  do  first-class  work  at 
all  times. 

Tools  should  be  se 
iKted  with  reference  to 
tteir  durability,  the  ele 
nent  of  first  cost  being 
of  minor    importance 

compared  with  the  long  life  or  period  of  usefulness  of  high- 
grade,  and  consequently  comparatively  high-priced,  tools, 
wfirch  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  by  common-sense  han- 
dling and  the  use  of  enough  oil  to  prevent  rusting. 

For  notia  of  cupirighl.  j«  faze  immidialeh  falKmint  tht  HtU  fat* 
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To  preserve  and  care  for  tools  properly,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  suitable  storage  for  them,  and  this  is  best  secured 
by  using  a  strong,  well-designed  tool  chest,  such  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  There  are  two  trays  a^b  for  the  small 
tools,  such  as  the  taps  and  dies,  chisels,  plumb-line,  oil  can, 
etc.;  the  cover  is  arranged  to  hold  the  saws  and  square,  as 
shown,  while  the  heavier  tools  are  placed  in  the  bottom. 


PIPE-JOINING    TOOLS 

2,  Pipe  Tongrs. — In  order  that  pipes  may  be  screwed 
tightly  into  their  fittings,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some 
device  that  will  tightly  grip  the  pipe  and  permit  the  force 
used  in  screwing  up  to  be  exerted  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  pipe.  The  simplest  device  for  this 
purpose  is  the  common  pipe  tongrs,  shown  in  Fig.  2.    In 
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use,  one  pair  of  tongs  is  placed  around  the  pipe  to  be  screwed 
up  and  another  pair  around  the  connecting  pipe  or  fitting  in 
the  opposite  direction;  then,  as  one  pair  of  tongs  is  pulled 
forwards,  the  other  pair  is  pushed  backwards  or  held  station- 
ary, and  the  piping  thereby  screwed  up.  The  parrot-nose,  as 
the  bent  end  on  one  of  the  pair  of  bars  that  form  the  tool  is 
called,  fits  around  the  pipe,  while  the  other  bar  has  a  sharp, 
flat,  short  end  a  that  bites  on  the  pipe  and  cuts  into  it  to 
secure  a  firm  hold;  the  two  bars  are  riveted  loosely  together 
across  each  other,  so  that  a  pressure  on  both  handles  clamps 
the  pipe  firmly.  These  tongs  are  made  to  fit  each  standard 
size  of  pipe  from  i  to  22  inches,  and  even  larger,  in  some 
cases,  but  their  use  is  not  advisable  on  larger  sizes  than 
2-inch  pipe,  as  they  are  then  too  clumsy  to  handle.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  two  pairs  of  each  size  of  the  common  form 
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of  tongs  for  each  size  of  pipe;  but,  on  the  smaller  sizes  of 
pipe  adjustable  tongs  may  be  used. 

3.    Adjustable  tongrs,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  are 
similar  to  the  common  tongs  except  that  the  clamping  bar  a 
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has  a  slot  b  with  a  shifting  pin  fulcrum  c^  and  a  screw  d  to 
shift  the  fulcrum  to  suit  the  size  of  the  pipe  to  be  screwed 
up.  The  adjustable  tongs  are  made  to  take  only  two  or 
three  sizes  of  pipe  and  are  therefore  not  as  popular  as  pipe 
wrenches,  which  have  a  wider  range  of  adjustment. 

d 
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4.  Chain  tongs,  of  which  the  Robbins  and  Vulcan  types 
are  illustrated  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  respectively,  are  generally 
used  for  screwing  up  the  larger  sizes  of  pipe.  They  have 
serrated  jaws  a  at  one  end  of  a  long  lever  handle  b,  a  chain 
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being  fastened  to  the  lever  at  c  near  the  jaws;  the  chain  is 
passed  around  the  pipe  and  drawn  tight  and  a  link  is  dropped 
into  a  link  socket  between  a  pair  of  lugs  d,  which  prevents 
the  chain  from  slipping  and  holds  the  serrated  jaws  to  the 
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pipe.  Pressure  on  the  lever  handle  b  forces  the  jaws  into 
the  pipe  and  with  the  hold  thus  gained,  the  pipe  or  fitting 
can  be  turned.  A  cable  chain  is  used  with  the  Robbins  pipe 
tongs  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  a  flat-link  chain  with  the  Vulcan 
pipe  tongs  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

5.  Pipe  Wrenches. — While  pipe  tongs  derive  their 
name  from  their  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  blacksmith*s 
tongs,  which  is  rather  remote  in  the  case  of  chain  tongs, 
however,  pipe  wrenclies   derive   their  name  from  their 
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resemblance  to  the  wrenches  used  for  screwing  up  bolts 
and  nuts.  The  Stillson  pipe  wrench  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  one 
of  the  best-known  forms;  it  has  a  movable  jaw  a,  which  is 
caused  to  travel  through  a' carriage  pivoted  to  the  handle, 
as  shown,  by  an  internally  threaded  collar  or  nut  b  that  fits 
the  thread  on  the  movable  jaw  and  fits  the  opening  in  the 
carriage,  so  that  by  turning  the  collar  the  jaw  a  is  adjusted 
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to  fit  the  pipe.  At  the  end  of  the  handle  is  a  toothed  jaw 
whose  teeth  are  cut  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
teeth  in  the  movable  jaw,  so  that  the  teeth  will  grasp 
the  pipe  firmly  when  it  is  to  be  turned. 

6.  Alligator  wrenches,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  7,  have 
a  V-shaped  opening  in  one  end,  or,  in  the  smaller  sizes,  in 
both  ends.  One  side  of  this  opening  is  left  smooth  and  the 
other  side  has  teeth  cut  in  it,  as  shown.  These  wrenches 
can  be  applied  to  all-round  objects,  and  are  often  used  to 
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grip  pipe    in   places  where  a  satisfactory  hold  cannot  be 
secured  with  other  forms. 

7.  Friction  wirenches,  which  are  especially  adapted 
for  screwing  up  nickel-plated  or  polished  brass  pipe,  and 
which  are  used  chiefly  by  plumbers,  usually  consist  of  a 
smooth,  hinged,  strap-like  clamp,  the  frictional  gripping 
tension  of  which  around  the  pipe  increases  with  the  pres- 
sure exerted  on  the  handle  of  the  tool  when  the  pipe  is 
turned.  The  strap  clamp  is  of  such  a  width,  however,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  crushing  or  otherwise  marring  the  pipe. 

8.  Monkeywrench.  —  For  gripping  the  hexagonal 
flanges  of  brass  valves  and  other  similar  fittings  without 
marring  them,  the  monkey^rrencli,   shown  in  Fig.  8,  is 
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used.  The  same  tool  is  also  used  for  screwing  up  bolts 
and  nuts  on  pipe  flangfes  and  elsewhere.  It  has  a  movable 
jaw,  as  shown,  permitting  it  to  be  easily  adjusted  to  the 
work.  Unlike  the  pipe  wrenches,  the  jaws  are  smooth 
inside.  Three  or  four  sizes  of  these  wrenches  are  con- 
sidered necessary  for  a  well-equipped  pipe-fitter's  tool  chest. 


HAND    PIPE-CUTTING    TOOLS 

9.  For  cutting,  by  hand,  pipe  up  to  2  inches  in  diameter 
a  form  of  pipe  cutter  extensively  used,  and  known  as  a 
single- wheel  cutter,  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  pipe  to  be 
cut  rests  in  the  V-shaped  recess  of  the  nose,  or  jaw,  a.  A 
hardened  and  tempered  steel  revolving  wheel  or  knife  b  is 
mounted  in  thd  block  c^  the  cutting  wheel  b  being  forced 
against  the  pipe  to  be  jut  by  turning  the  handle  d  and 
thereby  screwing  up  the  rod  e.  When  the  tool  is  rotated 
around  the  pipe,  a  groove  is  cut  in  the  pipe  to  a  depth 
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depending  on  the  squeezing  pressure  exerted  on  ih 
by  screwing  up  the  handle  rod  f.     When  the  pipe 
cut  through,  it  may  easily  be  broken  off.     To  obv 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  burr  at  either  side  of 
and  also  to  reduce  the  frictional  resistaoce  to  the 
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movement  of  the  tool  about  the  pipe,  as  well  as  to  secure 
a  perfectly  true,  even  hold  on  the  pipe  while  revolving  the 
cutter,  an  improved  type  of  single-wheel  cutler,  known  to 
the  trade  as  the  Saumli-rs  pipe  cutler,  is  provided  with  two 
smooth  rollers  placed  in  the  jaw  directly  opposite  the  cutter 
wheel. 

10.  Two-wheel  and  three-wheel  pipe  cutters  are  similar 
to  the  single-wheel  types,  except  that  they  have  two  and 
three  hardened  and  tempered  steel  cutting  wheels  instead 
of  one.  In  the  three-wheel  cutter,  illustrated  in  Fig.  10, 
the  two  cutting  wheels  a  and  b  are  pivoted  in  the  jaw  of  the 
frame  c.  while  a  third  wheel  d  is  mounted  in  the  adjustable 
arm  e,  which  in  turn  is  pivoted  to  the  frame  c,  as  shown. 


The  lonjf  boss  at  the  right  of  the  frame  c  is  tapped  to  receive 
a  handle  /,  by  turning  which  the  wheel  d  and  arm  e  may  be 
caused  to  move  toward  or  away  from  the  pipe.  In  applying 
a  three-wheel  cutter,  care  should  be  taken  to  hold  the  tool 
square  with  the  pipe;  otherwise,  tlje  wheels  will  cut  several 
grooves  instead  of  one,  and  should  the  wheels  slip  from  one 
groove  to  another,  their  cutting  edges  are  liable  to  break. 
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This  difl&culty  is  not  experienced  with  the  single-wheel  tool, 
but  the  latter  does  not  cut  the  pipe  so  quickly.  The  three- 
wheel  cutter  is  an  especially  convenient  tool  for  cutting  pipes 
in  closely  confined  spaces,  where  it  is  impossible  to  swing  the 
cutter  entirely  around  the  pipe.  There  are  certain  cases, 
occurring  notably  in  cutting  pipes  in  trenches,  where  the 
three-wheel  cutter  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than 
the  single-wheel  or  two-wheel  type,  and  there  are  also 
places  where  neither  tool  can  be  used,  and  then  recourse 
to  the  hack  saw  is  necessary. 

11.  Oil  should  be  freely  used  in  cutting  pipe,  and  the 
edges  of  the  cutting  wheels  should  be  kept  sharp;  if  dull, 
they  will  not  cut  properly,  but  will 
force  the  pipe  inwards,  as  indicated 
at  a.  Fig.  11,  thereby  forming  an 
internal  burr  and  reducing  the  bore 
of  the  pipe  at  a  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  flow  of  steam  or  water  through 
the  pipe.  Even  with  sharp  wheels 
there  will  be  a  small  burr,  which 
always  should  be  removed.  After 
cutting  oflE  a  piece  of  pipe,  the  cut 

ends  should  be  examined  to  see  whether  any  cracks  or  splits 
have  been  started  by  the  cutting  operation. 

In  cutting  pipe,  the  helper  places  the  pipe  cutter  in  posi- 
tion on  the  mark,  tightening  the  handle  to  force  the  cutter 
into  the  pipe.  The  fitter  and  helper  now  face  each  other, 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  12.  The  former  draws  down  the  lever 
handle  of  the  tool  on  one  side,  while  the  latter  draws  it  up 
on  the  other  side,  thus  revolving  the  tool  around  the  pipe. 
At  each  revolution,  the  handle  is  screwed  up  to  ^orce  the 
cutter  deeper  into  the  pipe  and  the  turning  operation  is 
repeated,  enough  oil  being  used  to  reduce  friction,  until  the 
pipe  is  cut. 
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diameter  in  his  tool  box,  and  as  they  are  costly,  delicate 
tools  to  carry  in  the  tool  box,  as  far  as  possible  the  ream- 
ing should  be  done  in  the  shop. 


FILES    AND    FILING 

13.  Kinds  of  Files.— Files  are  frequently  needed  to 
smooth  down  the  ridges  left  by  hand  pipe  cutters,  and  they 
are  put  to  many  other  uses  by  the  fitter.  The  files  commonly 
used  by  fitters  are  the  hall  round,  round,  flat,  and  saw  files. 
The  half  round  file  is  generally  used  on 
pipe,  as  the  round  part,  which  is  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  can  be  inserted  in  the 
pipe  for  removing  burrs,  etc.,  and  the  flat 
part  can  be  used  on  the  outside;  this  file 
should  be  what  is  known  as  a  second-cut 
liU,  that  is,  it  should  have  its  teeth  of  the 
coarseness  indicated  by  Fig.  16.  which 
illustrates  the  relative  coarseness  of  the 
cut  of  16-inch  and  4-inch  files,  respectively,  side  by  side. 
The  fiat  file,  shown  in  Fig.  17,  is  intended  for  touching  up 
places  that  are  roughened  by  the  tools;  this  should  be  a 
iUtc-cut  (He.  that  is,  have  fine  teeth.  The  round  file  is  used 
for  small  pipe  and  where  round  openings  in  castings  or  other 


work  are  to  be  filed  out  so  that  a  tap  or  reamer  may  enter, 
or  for  any  other  purpose;  it  should  be  a  smooth  second<ut 
file.  The  saw  file  should  have  a  fine  cut,  and  be  triangular 
in  shape;  it  is  used  to  sharpen  saws,  or  cut  nicks  in  the  work 
where  required. 

14.  Plllnjr. — No  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
body  rigidly  in  one  position  while  filing,  especially  on  heavy 
work.  A  free,  easy  motion  of  the  body,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  file  is  moving,  permits  a  greater  force  to  be  exerted 
without  undue  strain.     In  filing  right-handed,  the  workman 
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itands  with  his  left  foot  toward  the  work,  and  as  the  file  is 
moved  forwards,  a  slight  bending  of  the  left  knee  will  tend 
to  throw  the  body  against  and  on  the  file,  thus  assisting  in 
making  the  cut.  During  the  return  stroke,  the  knee  is 
straightened  as  the  body  returns.  A  little  practice  will  show 
the  extent  to  which  this  motion  of  the  body  can  be  made  to 
assist  in  the  work.  The  height  at  which  the  work  should  be 
held  depends  largely  on  the  class  of  filing  that  is  to  be 
done.  Ordinarily,  the  surface  to  be  filed  should  be  about 
as  high  as  the  elbows  of  the  workman.  When  the  work 
is  extremely  heavy,  it  should  be  set  somewhat  lower,  in 
order  that  a  greater  pressure  may  be  put  on  it.  If  the  vise 
or  supporting  device  is  too  high,  a  foot-board  or  low 
bench  may  be  used  to  stand  on.  The  feet  of  the  bench 
should  be  set  flush  with  the  ends  of  the  board,  in  order  to 
prevent  tipping  when  stepping  on  the  ends. 

15.  The  effect  of  oil  on  filing  varies  greatly  with  different 
metals  and  different  classes  of  work.  In  finishing  broad, 
smooth  surfaces  of  cast  iron,  the  presence  of  oil  prevents  the 
file  from  cutting  and  causes  it  to  slip  over  the  surface,  thus 
wearing  off  the  sharp  points  of  the  teeth.  On  cast  iron, 
generally,  and  especially  on  the  class  of  work  just  mentioned, 
oil  should  never  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  some- 
times be  advantageously  used  when  filing  wrought  iron  and 
steel  and  other  hard  fibrous  materials,  especially  in  finishing 
surfaces,  when  the  file  is  new  and  sharp.  Oil  prevents  the 
file  from  scratching  and  cutting  too  deeply.  Sometimes  the 
teeth  are  filled  with  chalk,  either  dry  or  mixed  with  oil;  this, 
to  a  great 'extent,  prevents  the  filings  from  clogging  between 
the  teeth.  New  files  are  usually  sent  from  the  factory 
covered  with  oil,  to  prevent  their  rusting.  For  work  in 
which  oil  on  a  file  is  objectionable  this  oil  must  be  removed, 
which  is  sometimes  done  by  first  rubbing  off  the  surplus  oil 
and  then  coating  the  file  with  chalk  and  brushing  it  off 
carefully. 

16.  One  of  the  most  serious  troubles  to  contend  with  in 
filing  is  the  tendency  to  pin.     The  cuttings  clog  between  the 
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teeth,  forming  hard,  sharp  points  that  scratch  the  material. 
This  is  known  as  plnnluf;,  and  occurs  more  readily  in  some 
materials  than  in  others.  As  soon  as  the  sHgbtesl  indication 
of  pinning  is  observed,  the  teeth  of  the  file  should  be  care- 
fully cleaned.  Sometimes  this  may  be  done  by  rapping  the 
file  against  a  wooden  block  or  the  work  bench,  or  by  nibbing 
the  hand  over  it.  In  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  wire 
brush,  called  a  iik  card.  Vigorous  brushing  in  the  direction 
of  the  cut  of  the  teeth  usually  removes  the  pins,  but  incases 
where  the  brush  will  not  remove  them,  a  piece  of  soft  sheet 
brass,  or  copper,  or  iron  wire  flattened  out  at  one  end,  may 
be  used.  The  end  is  pressed  crosswise  on  the  teeth,  and 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  teeth.  Little 
grooves  will  be  cut  into  the  soft  metal,  forming  small  teeth 
that  clean  the  file  thoroughly. 

17.  BelectioD  and  Care  of  Files. — The  life  of  a  file 
may  be  prolonged  very  materially  by  exercising  care  in 
selecting  a  suitable  one  for  each  piece  of  work,  and  in  using 
it  properly.  A  new  file  should  never  be  used  on  rough  cast 
iron  from  which  the  sand  and  scale  have  not  been  removed, 
nor  on  narrow  surfaces.  Both  these  conditions  tend  to  breat 
and  dull  the  teeth.  A  well-worn  file  will  do  excellent  service 
in  both  these  cases.  On  narrow  work,  a  worn  file  will  give 
better  results  than  a  new  one,  the  teeth  on  a  new  file  being 
so  sharp  that  the  few  teeth  in  contact  will  enter  so  deeply 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  and  to  scratch  the  work.  A 
new  file  should  be  used  first  on  brass  or  wide  surfaces  or 
smooth  cast  iron. 

Files  should  never  be  thrown  upon  one  another,  or  upon 
tools  or  other  hard  substances.  In  too  many  cases  files. 
hammers,  cold  chisels,  wrenches,  and  tools  of  all  kinds  are 
thrown  into  a  tool  box  or  cupboard  promiscuously,  resulting 
in  injury  to  the  files  and  other  cutting  edges,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  generally  careless  and  dilapidated  appearance  of  the 
tool  box  and  shop  and  the  time  wasted  in  trying  to  find  any- 
thing that  is  wanted.  A  tool  box  or  cupboard  should  always 
be  kept  in  order.     There  should  be  "a  place  for  everything 
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and  everything  in  its  place"  when  not  in  use.  Files  should 
be  laid  either  on  shelves  or  in  a  drawer  provided  with  small 
divisions  so  that  they  will  not  rub  against  one  another.  They 
should  always  be  carefully  cleaned  before  they  are  put  away, 
and  kept  in  good  condition,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  when 
they  are  required. 

HAND    THREADING    TOOLS 

18.  definitions. — The  operation  of  cutting  a  screw 
thread  on  the  outside  of  a  cylindrical  or  other  piece  of  work 
circular  in  cross-section,  that  is,  the  cutting  of  a  male  thread, 
is  called  threading^*  In  pipework,  threading  follows  the 
cutting  of  the  pipe  into  proper  lengths,  the  pipes  being 
threaded  by  means  of  tools  called  stocks  and  dies,  the 
latter  name  being  that  by  which  the  cutting  parts  are  known, 
while  the  former  is  the  name  given  to  the  die-carrying  part 
of  the  tools,  which  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 

19.  I>le  Stocks  and  Dies. — ^The  ordinary  form  of  die 

stock  employed  in  threading   pipe   by   hand   is    shown    in 

Fig.   18.     The  stock  consists  of  a  malleable-iron  frame  or 

body  that  carries  the  die  a  and  into  which  are  screwed  the 

arms  b  and  c  for  revolving  the  stock  around  the  pipe.     The 

die  is  placed  in  the  square  recess  at  d,  over  which  slides 

a  cover  that  serves  to  hold  the  die  in  position.     That  part 

of  the  frame  which  is  slipped  over  the  end  of  the  pipe  has 

a  guide  e  that  moves  in  a  threaded  socket  whose  threads 

have  the  same  pitch  as  those  of  the  thread  to  be  cut  by  the 

die.    The  guide  e  has  three  or  more  setscrews  {,g  for  rigidly 

clamping  it  to  the  pipe  and  thus  preventing  the  guide  from 

turning.     The   rotation   of   the  stock  screws  it  up  on  the 

rigidly  clamped  guide  e^  thus  pulling  the  die  forcibly  against 

the  end  of  the  pipe  to  start  the  thread;  but,  when  the  latter 

has  been  well  started  the  setscrews  may  be  loosened,   if 

desired,  and  the  threading  finished  without  further  use  of  the 

feed    given  by  the  threaded  guide.     The    largest   pipe    on 

which   a  thread  may  be  cut  by  the  tool  described  is  one 

whose  outside  diameter  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  diameter  of 
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the  hole  through  the  guide  e.  The  smaller  pipes,  however, 
may  be  threaded  by  using  different  sizes  of  bushings,  as  k. 
Fig.  18  {c),  whose  inside  diameter  is  a  trifle  more  than  the 
outer  diameter  of  the  pipe  to  be  threaded,  aod  whose  out- 
side diameter  is  practically  the  same  as  the  inside  diameter  of 
the  guide  e,  the  bushings  being  held  in  place  by  set- 
s  f,g  that  pass  through  them.  The  bushings  and  dies 
changed  to  suit  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  to  be  threaded. 


20.  The  die  stock  shown  in  Fig.  18  employs  solid  dies, 
made  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  one  piece  of  tool  steel,  as  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  IS  {a},  and  in  the  larger  sizes  made  of  a 
machinery  steel  or  cast  body  with  inserted  tool-steel  cutters, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  IS  (d).  The  die  being  solid,  a  full  thread 
is  cut  in  one  operation.  Obviously,  a  solid  die  can  only  cat 
a  screw  thread  equal  to  its  own  diameter.  Furthermore,  the 
force  required   to   turn  the  die  stock  when   threading   the 
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larger  sizes  of  pipe  becomes  excessive  when  a  solid  die  is 
used.  In  addition,  one-piece  solid  dies  cannot  be  readily 
sharpened  when  they  have  become  dull.  This  objection  is 
partly  overcome  in  the  die  with  inserted  cutters,  which 
can  be  driven  out  for  sharpening.  To  overcome  the  objec- 
tions to  solid  dies,  die  stocks  having  adjustable  dies  have 
been  designed  and  are  widely  used.  These  dies  can  be 
sharpened  very  readily,  being  easily  removable  and  of  a 
shape  to  permit  sharpening  without  special  appliances; 
futhermore,  the  fact  of  their  being  adjustable  permits  threads 
to  be  cut  to  fit  threaded  holes  with  any  desired  degree  of 
tightness.     Dies  are  expensive,  and  hence  they  should  have 
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the  best  of  care,  and  be  kept  in  cases  such  as  the  manu- 
tacturers  make  for  them,  together  with  the  die  stock.  Dies 
are  made  with  right-hand  or  left-hand  threads,  so  that  either 
^an  be  placed  in  the  stock  as  may  be  required. 

21,  A  die  stock  with  adjustable  dies,  and  known  as  the 
Armstrong,  is  shown  in  Fig.  19.  It  is  provided  with  the 
nsual  arms  or  handles  for  turning  and  thimbles  or  bushings 
'"reentering  the  pipe  and  guiding  the  dies.  The  dies  a  are 
held  in  the  stock  d  by  means  of  the  clamp  screws  r,  c  and  are 
a^ijnsted  to  cut  larger  or  smaller  than  the  standard  by  the 
s^justinj^  screws  d,  d.  Lines  5,  s  are  cut  in  the  stock  and  cor- 
J"esponding  lines  s',  s'  are  placed  on  each  die,  in  such  a  position 
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that  when  these  lines  coincide  the  dies  are  properly  set  to 
cut  the  pipe  to  the  standard  size. 

22.  Hand  stocks  like  those  shown  in  Figs.  18  and  19  are  not 
ordinarily  used  for  pipes  larger  than  2  inches.  Larger  sizes 
of  pipe  are,  however,  threaded  by  using  large  die  stocks 
having  four  arras  to  permit  of  shorter  strokes  by  the  men 
who  operate  them,  but  as  a  rule  large  pipe  is  threaded  at  the 
shop  in  threading  machines  driven  by  means  of  a  hand  crank 
or  by  other  power.  As  such  machines  are  not  easily  moved 
from  job  to  job,  large  four-arm  die  stocks,  such  as  that  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  20,  having  adjustable  sectional  dies  capable 
of  threading  and  cutting  off  pipe  up  to  8  inches  in  diame- 
eter,  have  been  designed.     The  sectional  dies  a,  a  are  held 
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in  position  in  the  frame  of  the  stock  by  means  of  clampinz 
screws  i,  6,  the  dies  being  adjusted  by  means  of  setscrewsM: 
to  the  sizes  of  pipe  within  the  range  for  which  the  tool  may 
be  designed.  A  cutting-off  tool  is  provided  within  the  knife 
case  d,  the  knife  being  moved  in  or  out  by  means  of  a 
T-handle  feed-screw  that  passes  through  a  threaded  lug  of 
the  stock  frame  on  the  under  side  of  the  knife  case.  When 
pipe  is  to  be  cut  off,  the  dies  are  removed  and  guides', 
shown  at  the  right  of  Fig.  20,  are  placed  in  the  die  slots. 
Bushings  /,  held  in  position  by  thumbscrews  .?■  whose 
ends  project  into  the  groove  A  of  the  bushing,  are  used 
as  guides-  These  bushings  are  made  to  suit  different  diam- 
eters of  pipe. 
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'23.  A  selt-ceuterluK  adjustable  die  stock  for  cut- 
ling  oS  and  threading  pipes  is  shown  in  Fig.  21,  The  die 
can  be  adjusted  by  unscrewing  the  thumb  nuts  b,  b  and  then 
Toiaiing  the  cam-plate  c,  which  engages  the  slots  in  the  dies  d, 
shown  separately  at  the  right.  When  the  cam-plate  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  bring  the  characters  o,  o  in  line,  the  grooves 
or  openings  in  the  under  side  of  the  cam-plate  will  be  directly 
over  the  slots  in  the  dies,  and  the  dies  may  be  inserted  or 
removed.  The  pipe-cutting  knife  is  moved  in  or  out  by  the 
handler,  and  is  easily  removed  for  sharpening.  The  guides 
(not  shown)  are  adjusted  to  fit  the  pipe  by  a  cam-plate  /  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  dies  are  adjusted.     The  levers  g 


and  A  are  used  for  moving  the  cams  c  and  /,  respectively. 
The  .stock  has  four  arms,  as  /,  /,  The  principal  advantage  of 
'he  cams  in  the  cam-plate  is  that  they  can  push  in  or  pull  full 
'■'Ji  all  the  dies,  or  all  the  guides  equally,  without  chaujrint: 
'.^calinement  of  the  tool.  It  is  therefore  not  only  adjustable 
^Jt  also  self-centering.  The  construction  also  allows  tlie 
filter  to  remove  the  dies  after  a  thread  has  been  cut  without 
Tannine  the  dies  back  over  the  thread.  Each  set  i)f  dies  is 
a'hptcd  t'l  thread  four  sizes  of  pipe.  Large  pipe  can  be 
threaded  by  taking  two  or  more  cuts.  Guide  marks  f()r  si;t- 
tjng  the  dies  for  cutting  different  sizes  of  pipe  arc  shown  on 
the  lace  of  the  cam-plate. 


24.  A  ratchet  stock  is  a  very  bandy  tool  for  threadine 
the  end  of  a  pipe  where  it  is  impossible  to  swing  common 
dies,  as,  for  example,  in  a  trench,  or  in  the  corner  of  a  cellai 
where  a  pipe  projects  too  far  and  requires  to  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  wall  and  threaded  while  in  place.     A  ratchet  stock  is 


shown  in  Fig. 


The  lever  handle  a,  when  screwed  down 
tightly,  is  used  to  hold  the  pipe  steady 
between  the  jaws  b,  b,  while  the  die  is 
turned  by  working  the  long  handle  e 
backwards  and  forwards.  After  the 
thread  is  cut,  the  die  is  reversed  by 
shifting  a  pawl  d  near  the  base  of  the 
long  handle,  which  pawl  operates  the 
ratchet  e. 

25.  Besides  threading  the  ends  of 
pipe,  the  fitter  is  frequently  required  to 
cut  outside  threads  of  different  pitches 
by  hand,  various  forms  and  sizes  of  dies 
being  used  to  cut  threads  on  pieces  from 
iV  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  A  suit- 
able form  of  stock  and  die  that  has  many 
advantages  for  such  work  is  shown  in 
Fig,  23  {a).  The  stock  a  has  an  open- 
ing b  provided  with  guides  for  hold- 
ing the  dies  c ,  c,  which  are  closed  by  a 
'  setscrew.  The  form  of  these  dies  is 
shown  in  Fig.  23  (6).  They  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  cutting  is  done  at  the 
points  /.  /,  Bolts  can  be  threaded  stand- 
ard, under  size,  or  over  size  with  these 
dies.  For  example,  a  No.  14  machine 
.24  inch  in  diameter,  a  }-tnch,  or  a  A-inch 
screw,  all  20  threads  per  inch,  can  be  cut  with  one  pair  of 
dies.  The  dies  can  be  obtained  for  all  standard  sizes  and 
pitches  of  screws  and  bolts.  They  are  especially  adapted 
to  repair  work  where  the  variety  of  work  is  great  and  ibe 
quantity  small.    With  these  dies,  several  cuts  must  be  taken 


screw,  which  i 
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o  cat  a  fall  thread.  A  pair  of  blank  dies  with  suitable 
lotches  ctit  in  them,  nsed  in  this  stock,  makes  an  excellent 
ap  wrench. 

26.  Use  of  Die  Stocks  and  Dies. — The  tightness  of  a 
icrew  joint  depends  largely  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
hread  is  cut.     A  good  thread  is  shown  in  Fig.  24.      The 


tart  a  contains  the  leading  threads,  which  are  perfect  in 
brm.  These  are  depended  on  chiefly  for  making  a  close 
:ontact  with  the  thread  in  the  fitting,  and  thus  insuring  a 
ight  joint.  The  threads  at  b  are  imperfect.  Their  tops  are 
lat  and  they  serve  only  to  make 
he  joint  rigid,  unless  their  form  be 
:hanged  by  the  pressure  exerted 
a  screwing  the  pipe  into  a  socket 
)r  fitting. 

Occasionally  a  groove  runs 
engthwise  in  a  wrought-iron  pipe; 
his  prevents  a  perfect  thread  being 
nade.     Such  pipes  should  not  be 

ised  on  high-pressure  work.  On  low-pressure  work,  how- 
fver,  they  may  be  used,  provided  that  they  are  screwed  up 
rith  red-lead  cement  and  hemp  wrapped  over  the  thread, 
ucb  materials  filling  the  interstices  and  making  the  joints 
ight  enough  for  low  pressures. 

27.  The  majority  of  manufacturers  of  wrought-iron  pipe 
ave  adopted  the  Briggs  standard  system  of  screw  threads  for 
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pipes  and  fittings.  A  few  manufacturers,  however,  do  not 
conform  to  it  strictly;  they  use  12  threads  per  inch  instead 
of  the  11  i  threads  called  for  in  Table  I.  All  pipe  ends  are 
made  conical  by  the  threading  process,  the  taper  being 
i  inch  per  foot  of  length,  or  1  in  16,  as  it  is  often  expressed. 
To  make  perfect  joints  with  standard  fittings,  the  perfect 
threads  should  be  cut  only  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  end 
of  the  pipe.  This  distance,  as  well  as  the  standard  number 
of  threads  per  inch,  is  given  in  Table  I. 

TABIiB  I 
SCREW    THREADS    FOR    WROUOHT-IROK    PIPE 


Nominal 

Number 

Length  of 

Nominal 

Number 

Length  of 

Internal 

of 

Perfect 

Internal 

of 

Perfect 

Diameter 

Threads 

Threads 

Diameter 

Threads 

Threads 

Inches 

per  Inch 

Inch 

Inches 

per  Inch 

Inches 

i 

27 

.19 

2 

lli 

.58 

4 

i8 

.29 

2i 

8 

.89 

1 

l8 

.30 

3 

8 

.95 

i 

M 

.39 

3* 

8 

1. 00 

2. 

4 

M 

.40 

4 

8 

1.05 

I 

iii 

.51 

4i 

8 

1. 10 

xi 

iii 

.54 

5 

8 

1. 16 

li 

iii 

.55 

6 

8 

1.26 

28.  Solid  dies  are  commonly  used  for  threading  small 
pipes.  The  dies  are  slipped  over  the  cut  end  of  the  pipe  a, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  25.  There  being  no  setscrews  on  the 
guides  of  the  small  stocks,  it  is  necessary  to  start  the  thread 
by  pressing  the  die  tightly  against  the  end  of  the  pipe  while 
revolving  the  stock  slowly.  After  the  die  has  caught  a  firm 
hold  of  the  pipe,  the  pressure  against  the  end  is  relieved,  the 
pipe  end  is  heavily  oiled  where  the  thread  is  to  be  cut,  and 
the  stock  is  revolved  steadily  until  the  die  has  traveled  far 
enough  to  make  the  required  length  of  perfect  thread  on  the 
pipe.  While  the  thread  is  being  cut,  it  should  be  period- 
ically oiled  and  the  dies  thus  kept  cool.     I f  this  is  neglected,  the 
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dies  will  soon  be  ruined,  the  thread  will  be  ragged,  and  the 
workman  will  waste  a  great  deal  of  energ;  in  the  threading 
operation.  A  good  grade  of  heavy-body  machine  oil  is  best 
adapted  for  threading  pipes.  Kerosene,  water,  etc.  are  use- 
less. After  the  thread  has  been  cut,  the  helper  should  blow 
all  the  chips  ont  of  the  dies  and  then  run  the  dies  oS  the  pipes. 

29.  If  solid  dies,  2  inches  or  less,  cannot  be  started  by  the 
pressure  of  the  body,  the  cause  may  be  due  to  a  burr  on  the 
end  of  the  pipe,  dull  dies,  or  the  man  at  the  dies  does  not 


know  how  to  work  them.  The  proper  method  of  starting 
dies  that  do  not  have  a  threaded  bushing  for  starting  them 
is  to  place  the  dies  squarely  against  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
throw  the  full  weight  of  the  body  against  the  stock,  and  at 
the  same  instant  turn  the  handles  a  few  inches,  the  motion 
being  repeated  several  times  until  the  force  required  to  move 
the  handles  becomes  too  great  for  a  man  in  a  position  facing 
the  end  of   the  pipe.     The  handles  should  not   be  moved 


between  the  jerks  necesiiary  to  start  the  thread;  otherwise, 
the  thread  will  be  stripped,  and  it  will  be  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  to  start  a  new  one.  Fig.  25  shows  the  atti- 
tude that  should  be  taken  by  the  fitter  in  starting  a  thread 
without  the  aid  of  a  threaded  guide  bushing.  The  arrow 
shows  the  direction  of  the  travel  of  the  stock.  A  V-shaped 
support  holds  the  pipe  a  steady  and  in  line  with  the  vise. 
After  the  thread  is  started,  the  remainder  of  the  thread  is 
cut  by  simply  revolving  the  die  stock.  There  is  a  knack  in 
pulling  and  pushing  dies  so  as  not  to  rack  the  body  by  the 
heavy  strains  accompanying  this  work,  the  object  sought 
being  to  exert  a  minimum  amount  of  energy  for  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done.  Some  fitters  cut  and  thread  pipes  with 
apparent  ease,  and  the  work  does  not  seem  to  affect  them; 
they  retain  their  good  form  through  continuous  years  of 
service,  while  others  become  more  or  less  rapidly  incapaci- 
tated for  such  work.  In  cutting  threads,  the  art  of  making 
labor  light  lies  in  training  oneself  to  assume  attitudes  that 
will  distribute  the  heavy  strains  over  the  whole  framework 
of  the  body  rather  than  on  a  few  muscles.  In  threading 
pipe,  after  the  thread  has  been  started,  the  dies  should  not 
be  revolved  in  jerks;  a  steady  movement  is  desirable,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  continuously  uniform 
speed  of  the  dies  in  threading  by  hand  because  the  position 
of  the  hands  must  be  changed  at  different  positions  of  the 
die-stock  handles.  The  motion  should,  however,  be  as 
nearly  uniform  as  is  possible  and  consistent  with  speed. 

30.     Fig.  26  serves  to  illustrate  the  threading  operation 
when  two  men  operate  the  dies,  as  is  necessary  in  threading 

the  larger  sizes  of  pipe.  In  Fig.  26  (a)  is  shown  the  starling 
of  the  thread.  The  helper  at  the  left  is  throwing  himself  for- 
wards to  force  the  dies  against  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  is 
assisted  by  the  pipe  fitter  at  the  right  drawing  the  dies  toward 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  as  shown.  Fig,  26  {b)  illustrates  the 
position  assumed  in  threading  when  the  die-stock  handles  are 
slightly  beyond  Ihe  horizontal  position.  The  helper  is  push- 
ing upwards  with  his  left  hand  and  drawing  downwards  will 
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his  rigbt  hand;  the  pipe  fitter  is  throwing  his  weight  on  his 
right  hand  and  drawing  upwards  with  his  left  hand.  When 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  26  (c)  has  been  reached,  the 
helper  and  pipe  fitter  change  holds,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26  (i/), 
the  helper  pulling  upwards  and  the  pipe  fitter  downwards 
until  near  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  26  (6),  when  they 
change  their  holds  to  the  positions  shown.     If  both  men  do 
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standing  in   the   position    shown,  or   bjr  four  men,  two  on 
each  side. 

31,     Taps. — The  operation  of  cutting  internal,  or  female, 
threads  by  tools  screwed  into  the  hole  to  be  threaded  is  called 


tappiniCt  and  the  tool  used  is  known  as  a  tap.  The  only 
taps  used  by  pipe  fitters,  as  a  general  rule,  are  pifie  taps  and 
machinists'  hand  taps. 

A  common  pipe  tap  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  The  threads  a 
are  tapered  and  conform  to  the  standard  pipe  thread.  The 
flutes  b,  by  which  cutting 
edges  are  formed,  also 
serve  as  channels  by 
which  the  cuttings  can 
escape.  In  order  to  in- 
sure tight  joints  with  all 
kinds  of  pipework,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  holes  to  be  tapped  should  be  slightly 
tapered,  and  a  tapered  reamer  is  therefore  used  to  give  them 
the  requisite  conical  form  before  the  tap  is  entered.    The 
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standard  taper  for  the  threaded  portion  of  pipe  taps  is  i^g  inch 
to  the  inch;  or  iu  other  words,  }  inch  to  the  foot.  The  holes 
to  be  tapped  for  small  sizes  of  pipe  are  usually  drilled  to 
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the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  thread  at  the  small  end  of  the 
tap,  and  the  pipe  tap  run  down  to  the  proper  depth;  but  for 
large  work,  a  reamer  having  the  same  taper  as  the  tap 
is  run  in  to  take  out  some  of  the  stock. 
This  reaming  leaves  the  proper  amount  r  ^  '-^  -/^ 
of  stock   for  threading  and  saves  iin-  '^^— ^         /■ 

necessary  wear  of  the  tap.      Pipe  taps  ?■     -■         | 

are  also  often  used  for  recutting  and  ■  '  | 

straightening  bruised  threads  in  malle-      -  | 

able  iron  and  other  fittings-  ,    '       -'  'i 

Machinists'   haiicl   taps  are  useful 
to   the   fitter   in   tapping   or   retapping 
holes  for  screws,  bolts,  etc.  in  repair 
and  other  work.     A  full  set  of  a  single  size  of  such  taps  is 
shown  in  Fig.  29,  consisting  of  a  taper  tap,  a  plug  tap,  and  a 
bottoming  tap. 

32.  Tapping. — When  a  hole  has  been  drilled  entirely 
through  a  piece,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  taper  tap, 
which  may  be  run  entirely  through  the  hole  being  tapped. 
When  a  hole  partly  drilled  through  a  piece  is  to  be  threaded 
to  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
all   three   taps.     The  thread  is  started  by  using  the  taper 
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tap,  which  is  screwed  in  until  it  touches  the  bottom  of  the 

hole.     The  plug  tap  is  next  used,  cutting  full  threads  some- 
what deeper  as  it  is  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  while 


for  finishing,  the  bottom  tap  is  used,  thus  cutting  the  full 

threads  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

33.  Two  kinds  of  hand  taps  are  in  common  use.  The 
first,  shown  in  Fig.  31  (a),  is  made  with  a  cylindrical  end  b( 
having  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  thread.  This  cylindrical 
end  fits  the  hole  made  by  the 
tap  drill,  so  that  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  little  care  on  the  part 
of  the  user,  a  squarely  tapped 
hole  is  the  result.  The  other 
kind,  shown  in  Pig.  31  (A),  is 
tapered  from  d  to  e;  conse- 
quently, it  will  not  stand 
squarely  with  the  hole.  To  tap 
a  hole  squarely,  the  tap  should 
be  well  oiled,  placed  in  the 
huk.  [ind  given  two  or  three 
turns  with  a  double-ended 
wrench.  Then  remove  the 
wrench  and  apply  a  square  to 
the  tap  in  the  manner  shown  at  a.  Fig.  32.  Try  the  square 
at  the  next  flute,  and  if  the  tap  shows  out  of  square,  apply 
pressure  enough  sidewise  on  it  with  the  wrench  wbile  turning 
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to  brins  it  square  with  the  surface.  Repeat  these  trials  until 
the  tap  is  found  to  be  square.  If  a  square  is  not  at  hand, 
a  wide  6-inch  steel  rule  may  be  used  instead,  as  at  6,  Fig,  32. 
The  tap  shown  in  Fig.  31  (a)  will  go  in  reasonably  straight, 
but  the  beginner  will  do  better  work  with  it  by  using  the 
same  precautions  as  with  the  other  style. 

34.  The  tapping  jig  shown  in  Fig.  33  is  sometimes  used. 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  bent  to  the  form  shown 
at  a.  Pis.  33  (a).    The  bottom  surface  ^  ^  is  planed  flat  and 


a  hole  d  the  size  of  the  tap  shank  is  drilled  at  right  angles 
to  Ac.  A  plug  e  is  turned  to  fit  d  and  the  hole  /  to  be  tapped. 
To  use  this  tool  or  jig,  put  the  plug  into  the  hole  (/  and  then 
push  it  into  /,  as  shown;  clamp  the  leg ,?  of  the  jig  a  to  the 
work,  and  see  that  the  plug  e  fits  easily  in  both  holes;  remove 
the  plug  and  replace  it  with  the  tap,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
correct  position  to  tap  the  hole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33  (^). 
The  hole  d  in  the  jig  may  be  made  as  large  as  the  larsrest 
tap  that  can  be  used  with  it.  bushings  being  made  to  fit  it 
for  using  taps  having  smaller  shanks. 
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35.  Ordinary  boles  in  thin  stock  may  be  tapped  in  one 
operation  by  running  the  taper  tap  t-lear  through  the  piece, 
but  if  the  hole  is  of  great  depth,  or  of  hard  material,  a 
second,  or  plug,  tap  must  be  run  dovvii  to  relieve  the  taper 
tap.  By  using  these  two  taps  alternately,  holes  may  be 
tapped  to  any  depth  that  the  taps  may  reach.  Neither  the 
taper  nor  the  plug  taps  will  thread  a  hole  clear  to  the  bottom, 
so  when  this  is  necessary  the  third,  or  bottoming  tap,  is 
screwed  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  using  this  tap,  as  the  end  teeth  are  easily  broken 
by  the  heavy  cut,  

DRILt.INU 

36.  Hand  Tools  for  DrlvliiK  Drills.— For  turning  taps 

and  reamers,  as  well  as  drilling  by  hand,  a  tool  known  as  the 
ratchet,  of  which  Fig,  34  illustrates  one  type,  is  employed. 
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Ratchet  drilling  is  the  slowest  method  of  drilling  holes  and 
should  not  be  resorted  to  it  the  work  can  be  done  by 
machines  such  as  the  drill  press,  portable  drill,  or  pneumatic 
drilling  machine;  but  there  are  places  where  none  of  these  can 
be  used  or  are  available,  and  in  which  cases  the  ratchet  must 
be  used.  Ratchets  are  g^enerally  made  single-acting;  that  is. 
the  drill  cuts  only  during  the  forward  stroke  of  the  handle; 
but  some  of  the  improved  ratchets  are  made  to  give  a  for- 
ward rotary  motion  to  the  drill  or  cutter  during  both  strokes. 
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In  using  a  ratchet  for  drilling,  the  center  of  the  hole  to  be 
drilled  is  plainly  marked  with  a  punch  having  a  pointed  con- 
ical end,  and  called  a  center  pnneli.  The  ratchet  and  drill 
are  supported  in  the  correct  position  by  a  suitable  clamp 
rigidly  attached  to  the  work,  the  clamp  being  called  both  an 
old  man  and  a  drilling:  croiv.  The  drill 
is  usually  forced  into  the  work  by  unscrew- 
ing the  internally  threaded  sleeve  a.  Fig.  34. 
The  clamp  is  made  in  many  ways,  varying 
from  a  piece  of  flat  iron  or  steel  bent  in  a 
suitable  form  to  well -designed  adjustable 
types.  One  form  of  adjustable  crow  is  shown 
in  Fig.  35,  the  work  to  be  drilled  or  tapped 
being  held  in  the  V-shaped  jaws  of  the  brace, 
the  drill  being  forced  into  the  work  by  the 
screw  at  the  opposite  end. 

37.  The  common  i-atchet  brace  used 
by  carpenters  is  also  one  of  the  handiest 
devices  for  pipe  fitters'  use,  as  it  can  be  used  in  comers  and 
other  confined  locations.  Its  use  is  limited  to  the  drilling 
of  small  holes  in-  metal,  and  to  carpenters'  wood  bits.  For 
work,  the  drilling  of  which  requires  the  exertion  of  a  greater 
force  than  can  be  applied  to  the  ratchet  brace,  the  ratchet. 
Fig.  34,  is  used. 

38.  The  breast  drill,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
provided  with  a  suitable  guard  that  may  be  placed  against 
the  breast  while  drilling,  is  sometimes  used  by  the  fitter  for 
drilling  small  holes  in  metal  and  wood,  the  feed  being 
obtained  by  a  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  drill  by  the 
body.  The  drill  ii  usually  operated  by  means  of  a  crank 
geared  to  the  drill  spindle  by  bevel  gears.  This  style  of 
drill  is  very  largely  used  for  drilling  small  holes  for  attach- 
ing name  plates,  and  for  similar  light  work. 

39.  Drills. — Ratchets  are  made  with  sockets  to  receive 
either  square-shank  or  taper-shank  drills.  In  repair  and 
other  work  it  often  happens  that  an  odd  size  drill,  that  is, 
one  diflFering  from  the  regular  standard  size  obtainable  in  the 
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r:::jLrkei  or  available,  is  required.  In  that  case  a  square-  j 
sluink  flat  drill,  sho\sii  in  Fig.  36  (a),  can  be  made  bf  ] 
Ar.y  KjKrksmith  or  by  the  fitter  himself;    or,  on  the  other 


i 


hiTid.  an  old  iiai  drill  may  be  made  into  the  required  siie  \ 
:r.  i  :e\v  n:inuies,  either  by  grinding  or  dressing.  For  all  ] 
>M'.:v:ird-5':-e  holes,  regular  twist  drills,  which  may  be  bong^bt  . 
:r.  :he  r/.irket,  should  be  employed.  These  will  drill  a  better  ' 
^.*'c  :h.ir.  r.a:  cnliS  and  with  less  exertion. 
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l\v  ;:so  \\::V.  ihe  :\itohet  brace,  either  square-shank  or 
sirjil;rbt-*-hauk  twist  drills  are  employed,  the  advantage 
o!  tb.o  Min.rc-^V.ai.k  v'lrii:.  shown  in  Fig.  36  (b)^  being  its 
non-liab. '.'.:>•  i.«  s.-.p  \r.  the  braoe  while  drilling.  Twist  drills, 
while  es]H\  i.\'.'y  :'\u;e  iox  thrilling  metals,  can  be  used  for 
drilling  small  lu^le^  in  wood  and  other  soft  substances. 

40.  For  drillin^^  throuj^^h  wood,  the  ordinary  carpenter's 
bit,  shown  in  Fi^.  .*»t)  (r),  and  the  oxtoiislon  bit,  shown  in 
Fig.  36  (c/),  are  best  adapted.     The  extension  bit  can  be 
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adjusted  to  cut  different  sizes  of  holes  by  loosening  the 

setscrew  ^,  adjusting  the  knife  a,  and  then  tightening  the 

setscrew  again.     The  bits  commonly  used  by  the  fitter  are 

^^ose  that  come  nearest  to  the  pipe  sizes,  such  as  i,  f ,  J,  J, 

^»^.  and  If-inch;   for  cutting  larger  holes,  the  extension  bit 

^'s  used. 

Before  cutting   holes  in  the  flooring  or  walls  of  frame 
buildings,  the  fitter  should  know  exactly  where  the  pipe  will 
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nin,  so  as  to  avoid  obstructions.  Small  holes  should  be  cut 
through  in  searching  spaces  concealed  from  view,  the  holes 
being  made  by  using  a  searcli  gimlet^  such  as  is  used  by 
electricians  for  boring  holes  through  which  to  run  wires. 


Pio.88 

Such  a  search  gimlet  is  shown  in  Fig.  37.  It  is  advisable 
for  a  pipe  fitter  to  have  a  short  gimlet  and  a  long  one,  say 
about  24  inches  in  length,  in  his  tool  box. 

41.  Fig.  38  shows  two  kinds  of  drills,  sometimes  called 
brick  drills,  or  ]uini>ers,  for  cutting  small  holes  in  brick 
or  stone  walls.  If  the  material  to  be  cut  is  soft  brick,  the 
fitter  can  make  a  jumper,  as  shown  in  Fig.  38  (a),  out  of  a 
piece  of  steel  pipe.     One  end  has  a  number  of  teeth  filed  in  it 
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4().  r  r  .:-  ":-.;^  :::r.^::^h  wood,  the  ordinary  onriM'iito 
hit,  sh.^w::  :::  Fii:.  ''^  .  ^  and  the  twtoiislon  bit,  showr 
Fitf.  ot?  u;'.  are  best  adapted.     The  extension  bit  can 
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adjusted  to  cut   di^er 
setscrew  ^  adjusting 
selscrew  again.     The  ": 
those  that  come  neare? 
Ij.  and  iJ-inch;    for  r: 
is  used. 

Before  cutting   br'.e 
boildings,  the  fitter  ?h-: 
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and  the  other  end  should  be  protected  by  a  cap.  Each  blow 
of  the  hammer  makes  these  teeth  cut  out  some  of  the  brick. 
To  prevent  the  jumper  from  being  jammed  in  the  hole,  the 
teeth  should  be  spreid  out  -i  little  with  a  drift  pin,  so  that 
the  hole  will  be  cut  slightlj  larger  than  the  pipe.  A  common 
form  of  jumper  made  from  a  piece  of  bar  steel,  is  shown  in 
Fig,  38  (t).  The  cutting  bead  is  made  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  bar  to  give 
clearance  for  the 
dust.  The  teeth  are 
filed  out  and  hard- 
ened and  tempered. 
With  these  tools  it  is 
possible  to  cut  round 
holes  in  stoneworl:, 
which  cannot  be 
easily  done  with  com- 
mon chisels. 

In  pipe-fitting  work, 
holes  are  cut  through 
brick  and  stone  walls 
to  let  pipes  pass 
through,  and  holes 
are  drilled  into  brick 
and  stone  walls  lo 
receive  pipe  hangers 
or  other  attachmenis. 
Large  holes  are  usu- 
ally cut  through  walls 
with  a  cold  chisel  and 
hammer.  Having 
marked  the  place  where  the  hole  is  to  be  cut,  a  short  piece 
of  plank  is  braced  firmly  against  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
opposite  the  place  marked,  to  prevent  breaking  the  brick 
away  when  the  hole  is  almost  cut  through.  The  same  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  when  a  jumper  is  used.  A  hole 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  required  size  is  then  cut  with  the 
chisel  and  trimmed  out  to  the  desired  size;  if  a  pipe  sleeve  is 
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to  be  inserted,  it  is  blocked  in  position  and  the  space  around 

it  filled  with  mortar.    Whenever  possible,  openings  for  pipes 

should  be  left  in  brick  walls  when  the  building  is  being  put 

up,  tb-*  openings  being  fitted  with  pipe  sleeves  of  sufi&cient 

strength  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  wall,  and  large  enough  to 

allow  the  pipe  to  slip  through  them  easily.     To  provide  for 

such  holes  is  not  always  possible,  and  therefore  the  holes 

frequently  have  to  be  cut  or  drilled  out.    Cutting  the  opening 

with  a  chisel  mars  the  wall  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a 

ragged  hole.     A  brick  drill  applied  in  the  manner  shown  in 

Fig.  39  will  make  the  best  job  whenever  the  hole  is  of  such 

a  size  that  it  can  be  cut  by  its  use. 
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42.  Cutting  Tools. — To  enlarge  openings,  to  cut  beams 
and  other  obstructions  to  allow  the  passing  of  pipes  through 
them,  and  for  other  similar  cutting  purposes,  chisels  are 
used.  Among  the  chisels  commonly  used  by  the  fitter  are 
the  cold  chisel,  the  cape  chisel,  the  round-nose  chisel,  the 
diamond-nose  chisel,  the  floor  chisel,  the  wood  chisel,  and 
the  gouge.  A  cold  chistl  is  shown  in  Fig.  40  (a);  it  is  used 
chiefly  for  cutting  cast-iron  pipes,  brick,  stone,  etc.  A  half- 
rotind  nose,  or  foal-foot y  chisel ^  as  shown  in  Fig.  40  (^),  is 
similar  to  the  cape  chisel,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the 
face  of  the  chisel  is  ground  to  the  outline  of  a  colt's  hoof;  it 
is  used  chiefly  for  gouging,  that  is,  cutting  out  a  groove  in 
heavy  iron  articles  previous  to  cutting  pieces  off  them  with 
the  cold  chisel.  A  cape  chisel  is  shown  in  Fig.  40  {c)\  it  is 
similar  to  the  cold  chisel,  but  is  narrower  at  the  cutting  edge, 
which  is  about  \  inch  wide;  it  is  used  for  cutting  iron,  brick, 
stone,  etc.  A  diamond-nose  chisel y  as  shown  in  Fig.  40  [d) ,  is 
similar  to  the  foal-foot  chisel,  except  that  the  nose  is  ground 
to  the  form  of  a  diamond;  it  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  foal-foot  chisel.  A  floor  chisel  is  shown  in  Fig.  40  {e)\ 
it  is  simply  a  cold  chisel  with  a  very  wide,  thin  face;  it  is 
used  for  driving  into  floor  joints,  cutting  the  tongue,  and 
raising  the  boards  without  otherwise  injuring  the  wood.  The 
wood  chisel  may  be  provided  with  a  wooden  handle,  or  it  may 
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be  made  out  of  bar  steel,  as  in  Fig.  40  (/),  the  latter  being 
preferable,  A  gouge  is  similar  to  a  common  wood  cbisel,  but 
curved  at  the  cutting  end,  as  in  Fig.  40  {g);  it  is  used  chiefly 
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for  cutting  recesses,  often  called  (oads,  for  pipes.  Brick 
chisels  are  usually  much  longer  than  cold  chisels,  because 
they  are  used  to  cut  holes  through  brick  walls,  which  are 
generally  quite  thick, 

43.     The  hnok  saw  is   a  handy  tool  for  cutting  pipes, 
rods,  and  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  metallic  bodies.     It  consists 
of  a  hand  frame,  some 
forms  of  which  are  ad- 


u^^^^^-~^  instable,  as  in  Fig.  41 
^Qltdj  {"),  in  which  is  held  a 


—Mr- 


narrow  saw  blade  that  is 

tightened  to  any  desired 

degree  of   tension  by 

-M^gjn — ^|^~)  screwing  up  the  frame 

^^  ^  handle.    The  saw  blades 

are  made  in  lengths  of 

from  6  to  16  inches,  and  even  long;er,  and  the  clamps  by  which 

they  are  held  in  the  frame  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be 
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set  in  four  positions,  in  order  that  the  saw  may  be  operated 
in  any  direction.  Fig.  41  (d)  shows  the  saw  blade  set  in  a 
Qon-adjustable  hand  frame  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
frame,  the  latter  being  to  the  right  of  the  blade.  It  will  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  where  the  conditions  demand  it 
the  same  position  of  the  blade  may  be  secured  with  the  frame 
at  the  left  of  the  blade.  Hack-saw  blades  are  so  hard  that 
they  cannot  be  filed,  and  so  cheap  that  when  dull  they  may 
be  thrown  away.  For  sawing  pipe  they  are  made  with  about 
25  teeth  per  inch,  are  about  iV  inch  thick,  and  »  inch  wide. 
The  8-  and  10-inch  blades  are  the  most  economical  to  use, 
the  longer  being  more  liable  to  become  cramped  and  broken. 
The  fitfer  has  occasion  to  use  two  types  of  wood  saw, 
viz.,  the  cross-cut  and  compass  saws.  The  former  is  employed 
in  the  cross,  or  straight,  cutting  of  flooring  or  beams,  while 
the  latter  is  necessary  in  cutting  circular-shaped  or  other 
openings  for  piping.  The  compass  saw  has  a  handle  like 
that  of  the  common  cross-cut  saw,  but  the  blade  is  very 
narrow,  so  that  curved  or  other  cuts  may  be  made  in  any 
direction.  It  is  especially  useful  in  cutting  holes  in  floors, 
etc.  that  are  too  large  to  be  cut  by  an  extension  bit. 

44.  Measuring  and  Testing  Tools. — Satisfactory 
results  cannot  be  secured  unless  careful  measurements  for 
the  work  to  be  done  are  taken,  and  while  the  2-foot  rule  is 
very  useful,  longer  distances  than  are  easily  measured  by  it 
should  be  determined  by  using  a  tai)e  line,  which  method 
is  more  accurate.  Steel  tape  lines  are  the  most  accurate 
but  the  rough  usage  and  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
tape  has  to  be  used  by  fitters  makes  the  steel  tape  unsuitable, 
and  therefore  the  heavy  linen  water-proof  tape,  in  leather 
case,  is  most  commonly  used. 

45.  The  steel  square  commonly  used  by  carpenters 
should  find  a  place  in  the  fitter's  tool  kit,  for  in  connection 
with  the  tape,  the  square  is  required  to  get  the  measure  of 
angles. 

46.  In  order  to  get  the  proper  grade  to  the  piping  and 
to  determine  whether  the  apparatus  set  up  is  level,  a  spirit 
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level,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  42,  is  used.  The  leveling 
glass  a  is  used  in  testing  horizontal  lines  and  surfaces.  The 
glass  b,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal,  is  used  in 
testing  vertical  surfaces.  The  essential  feature  of  a  level  is 
the  glass  tube  or  vial,  which  is  nearly  filled  with  alcohol  or 
ether  and  sealed  at  both  ends.  In  the  carpenter's  level,  the 
tube  is  slightly  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  43  (a).  It  is  obvious 
that   the   air  contained   in   the   tube  will  always  seek  the 
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highest  point.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  tube  is  mounted  with 
its  high  side  up.  A  line  is  generally  scratched  on  the  glass 
at  a,  or  a  line  may  be  scratched  at  each  side  of  the  bubble, 
so  that  when  the  level  is  set  on  a  level  surface,  the  bubble 
stands  central  with  the  marks.  For  work  requiring  the 
greatest  accuracy,  the  ground-glass  tube  is  used.  This  is  a 
tube  ground  on  the  inside  to  a  barrel  shape,  as  shown  some- 
what exaggerated  in  Fig.  43  {b).     The  curve  in  these  glasses 
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is  very  slight,  being  from  25  to  50  feet  or  more  in  radius. 
The  less  curve  there  is  in  the  glass,  the  more  sensitive  will 
be  the  level.  The  bubble  in  the  ground-glass  tube  is  much 
longer  than  that  in  the  bent  one.  The  carpenter's  level  is 
generally  made  of  hardwood,  the  best  of  them  being  built 
up  of  several  hard,  well-seasoned  strips  glued  together. 
The  level  shown  in  Fig.  42  has  an  iron  frame.  Those  in 
common  use  by  pipe  fitters  have  tubes  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  43  (^). 

47.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  upright 
pipes  are  strictly  vertical,  or  plumb,  the  pipe  fitter  uses  a 
pliimb-bob,  of  which  several  forms  are  shown  in  Fig.  44. 
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The  plumb-bob  consists  of  a  weigfht  hung  by  a  string  or 
wire.  For  some  purposes,  a  nut  tied  to  the  end  of  a  string 
is  sometimes  used,  but  for  neat  work  a  special  form  of 
weight  is  employed.  A  form  that  takes  little  space  and  has 
many  advantages  is  shown  in  Fig.  44  (a).  This  is  made  by 
drilling  out  a  steel  rod  a  and  filling  the  space  d  with  mer- 
cury, which  is  held  in  place  by  the  screw  c.  The  cap  d  has 
a  small  hole  through  it.  which  is  counterbored  in  the  bottom 
to  hold  the  knot  in  the  line,  which  should  be  braided  or 
woven.  The  small  diameter  of  this  tool  makes  it  particu- 
larly useful  when  hung  near  an  upright  partition,  or  in 
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windy  places.  The  point  is  ground  true.  The  most  com- 
mon form  of  plumb-bob  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  44  id);  it  is 
often  made  with  a  brass  body  e  having  an  inserted  steel 
point  /  and  the  usual  cap  /  for  holding  the  line.  This  plumb- 
bob  has  most  of  its  weight  at  the  upper  end,  which  makes  it 
somewhat  unsteady.  A  better  form,  for  use  where  great 
accuracy  is  desired,  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  44  (c).  This  is 
made  with  a  brass  body  ^  having  its  greatest  weight  at  the 
lower  end  to  insure  steadiness.  The  point  h  fits  the  taper 
hole  through  the  body  ^  and  is  held  in  position  by  the  cap  ;. 
The  point  is  readily  removed  for  repairs  and  may  be  used 
without  the  body  by  simply  screwing  on  the  cap. 


In  using  a  plumb-bob,  if  the  line  is  unusually  long,  so 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  vibrate,  the  plumb-bob  is  some- 
times allowed  to  hang  in  a  pail  of  water  or  oil  in  order 
to  steady  it. 

48.  Ulscellaneous  Small  Tools. — In  using  chisels,  a 
good  Jiammer,  heavy  enough  to  break  a  fitting  and  to  strike 
a  powerful  blow,  is  required.  It  should  have  a  flat  face  at 
one  end,  and  a  rounded  face  at  the  other  end  for  use  in  beat- 
ing metal  to  a  curve,  or  to  bend  it  locally.  Accordingly, 
what  is  known  as  the  ball-peen  hammer,  shown  in  Fig.  45  (a), 
is  the  most  suitable  for  pipe  fitters'  use.  It  weighs  from 
1  to  It  pounds  and  is  used  for  all  ordinary  work,  including 
riveting.     The  handle  is  from  14  to  15  inches  long  and  of 


such  size  as  to  fit  the  hand  comfortably;  a  handle  that  does 
not  fit  the  hand  well  is  apt  to  tire  or  cramp  the  hand  when 
used  continuously  for  a  long  time.  Near  the  hammer  head 
the  handle  is  made  a  little  thinner,  as  shown  at  a.  Fig.  45  (a), 
to  make  it  springy  and  thus  obviate  stinging  the  hand  when 
a  blow  is  struck.  The  peen  of  the  hammer  is  used  in  riveting, 
or  where  it  is  required  to  stretch  a  piece  of  metal  in  width 
and  length,  or  for  working  in  a  hollow.  Cross-peen  and 
slraighl-peen  hammers,  illustrated  in  Fig.  45  (b)  and  (f), 
respectively,  are  to  be  found  in  the  large  fitters'  shops, 
where  the  former  is  used  for  riveting  and  also  for  stretch- 
ing metal  lengthwise,  but  not  crosswise,  while  the  straight- 
peen  hammer  is  used  for  stretching  the  metal  i 
or  sidewise. 
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49.  The  center  punch  shown  in  Fig.  46  is  used  for 
punching  the  centers  of  holes  to  be  drilled,  so  as  to  start  the 
drill  properly.  Among  other  uses,  the  center  punch  is  also 
employed  for  marking  flanges  so  that  the  two  marked  points 
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will  match  properly  when  the  flanges  are  put  together  after 
having  been  separated.  Center  punches  should  be  ground 
to  an  angle  of  60®. 

50.  The  trowel  used  by  Bricklayers  is  needed  by  the 
pipe  fitter  for  patching  up  places  where  the  plaster  work  has 
been  broken,  to  fill  up  holes  through  which  pipes  pass  and 
for  similar  work. 

51.  A  screwdriver  is  a  very  useful  tool  for  a  pipe 
fitter;  its  form  and  use  being  very  well  known,  no  descrip- 
tion is  deemed  necessary.  It  is  advisable  to  have  several 
sizes  of  screwdrivers  in  the  pipe  fitter's  tool  chest  in  order  to 
be  able  to  select  one  suitable  for  the  work  to  be  performed. 

52.  The  pipe  fitter's  outfit  should  embrace  a  squirt  oil 
can  of  malleable  iron,  as  the  hard  knocks  it  is  bound  to 
receive  would  soon  destroy  the  ordinary  sheet-zinc  oil  can. 
Oil  is  necessary  in  reducing  friction  when  threads,  are  being 
cut,  in  cleaning  dirt  out  of  threads,  in  loosening  joints,  etc. 

53.  Supplies. — Starting  with  clean  tools  and  clean  pipe 
fittings,  they  should  be  kept  clean,  to  get  good  work,  by 
using  the  best  cotton  waste,  which  is  put  up  in  bales  and  is 
the  refuse  from  the  spindles  of  the  cotton  mill.  There  are 
different  grades  of  waste,  from  white  to  the  mixture  that 
comes  from  the  clippings  of  prints,  but  only  the  best  grade 
should  be  used. 

The  best  material  to  use  in  making  up  joints  is  plain  boiled 
linseed  oil,  there  being  no  grit  in  it;  the  pipe  screws  up  prac- 
tically iron  to  iron,  while  the  oil  lubricates  the  thread  and  per- 
mits the  fittings  to  be  screwed  up  easily.     Pigments  have 
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been  used  for  so  long  a  time,  however,  that  indifferent  work- 
men want  a  pipe  cement  to  make  poor  joints  stay  tight. 
Mixtures  of  white  lead,  red  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  yellow  earth, 
and  other  pigments  are  therefore  mixed  with  oil  and  sold  as 
pipe  cement.  Next  to  making  up  the  joint  iron  to  iron  n-itb 
oil,  red  lead  and  graphite  paints  are  the  best  substances!^ 
common  use  for  making  up  screw  joints.  ^H 
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54.  Pipe  Vises. — For  holding  pipe  rigid,  either  while  il 
is  being  cut  or  while  being  threaded,  or  for  screwing  on 
fittings,  a  pipe  vise  is  used.  A  commonly  used  pipe  vise, 
known  as  the  Armstrong  pipe  vise,  is  shown  in  Fig.  47.  Two 
hardened -steel  jaws, 
a,  o',  having  teeth, 
are  made  to  grip  the 
outer  surface  of  a 
pipe  placed  between 
them  by  turning  the 
handle  and  thus  oper- 
ating the  screw.  The 
vise  is  secured  to  a 
work  bench  or  some 
other  solid  support 
by  means  of  either 
lagscrews  or  bolts 
and  nuts.  In  the 
figure,  the  vise  is 
shown  open,  that  is, 
the  upper  frame  h  is 
swung  up  around  the 
center  c,  which  forais 
^°*''  a  hinge.     When  il  Is 

to  be  used,  b  is  swung  down  and  is  secured  by  the  pin  d.  Pipe 
vises  are  made  of  malleable  iron  or  of  steel  castings.  The 
teeth  of  both  the  pipe  vises  and  pipe  wrenches  should  be 
kept  sharp,  since  tf  they  become  dull,  they  will  slip  and  cut 
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a  huTOw  around  the  pipe,  and  thereby  weaken  it;  besides, 
such  marrins  of  the  pipe  conveys  the  impression  of  bad 
workmanship. 

The  cambirtatiim  pipe  and  bench  vise,  shown  in  Fig.  48,  is 
a  type  of  vise  designed  to  be  secured  to  the  bench  wherever 
convenient  to  hold  the  pipe,  so  that  threads  can  be  cut  or 
fittings  screwed  on  the  pipe  when-clamped  fast,  the  jaws  a,  a 
biting  into  the  pipe  so  that  it  will  not  turn.  The  combination 
vise  may  also  be  used  as  a  ^,  „ 

machinist's   vise,  and   for  tf  Ai^     ^v^> 

work   other  than   holding  ■  '      iX  ..    '       "i 

pipe;  for  instance,  valves 
can  be  placed  between  the 
parallel  jaws  without  dam- 
aging them.  It  is  easily 
transported,  being  com- 
paratively light  in  weight. 

55.     Nipple  Chncks. 

When  it  is  necessary  to 
thread  a  piece  of  pipe  that  ^"*'  ** 

is  too  short  to  be  held  in  the  vise,  a  nipple  chuck,  also 
called  a  nipple  holder,  is  used.  Frequently  this  is  simply 
a  pipe  coupling  a.  Fig.  49,  screwed  over  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  pipe  b,  long  enough  to  be  held  in  the  vise.  The  short 
piece,  or  nipple  c,  which 
\A  ^^^^""^  has  been  threaded  on 
one  end  before  cutting  it 
off  the  pipe,  should  be 
Pjp  ^  screwed  into  the  coup- 

ling until  it  butts  against 
the  end  of  the  pipe  b,  as  this  prevents  swelling  and  splitting 
of  the  coupling.  After  a  long  nipple  has  been  cut,  it  can  be 
unscrewed  with  a  pipe  wrench;  to  remove  a  close  nipple 
from  the  nipple  chuck,  the  coupling  a  should  be  unscrewed  a 
little  from  the  piece  b  held  in  the  pipe  vise,  when  the  nipple 
can  be  screwed  out  with  the  fingers.  When  close  nipples  are 
to  be  cut,  the  threaded  end  should  enter  the  coupling  a  little 
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less  than  the  length  of  the  perfect  threads,  and  then  butr» 
against  the  piece  held  in  the  vise. 

Fig.  50  shows  a  very  convenient  form  of  nipple  holder  fo  i- 
threading  short  and  close  nipples.     In  order  that  it  may  witl».  ~~ 
stand  rough  usage,  it  is  made  oE  tool  steel.     When  in  uses  , 
the  shank  a  is  gripped  firmly  in  the  vise,  and  the  nipple  6  I«z» 
be  threaded  is  screwed  with  the  fingers  into  the  collars,  a.s 
shown.     The  wedge  </  is  then  driven  in  lightly,  so  thai  the 
plunger <f  is  held  firmly  against  the  nipple.     The  collar  c  acts 
as  a  guide  for  the  die  stock  while  the  dies  cut  a  thread  on 
the  part  />.     To  remove  the  nipple,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
drive  back  the  wedge,  which  releases  the  plunger,  allowing 
the  nipple  to  be  removed  by  hand. 


56.     Pipe  Fitters'  Bencb. — A  first-class  bench  for  the 
use  of  pipe  fitters  is  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  51.     It  usually 

has  a  top  a  made  of  a  wooden  plank  about  18  or  20  inches 
wide  by  5  or  6  feet  long  and  2  inches  thick,  to  which  are 
attached  legs  />,  b  made  of  1  i-inch  pipe.  The  legs  have  flanges 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  which  may  be  secured  with  lagscrews 
to  the  bench  top  and  floor,  respectively.  The  pipe  vise  is 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  bench,  as  shown,  and  is  usually 
secured  thereto  by  bolts  passing  through  the  plank,  and  by 
lagscrews  at  the  end  of  the  bench.  The  lockntits  c  are 
placed  on  the  long  threaded  ends  of  the  braces  e.  which  are 
screwed  tightly  into  T's  d,  the  lockouts  being  run  back  on 
the  thread  and  jammed  up  tight  to  make  a  rigid  joint.     Id 
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order  to  prevent  oil  from  soiling  the  flooring,  finished  floors 
should  be  protected  by  building  paper  or  rubber  cloth,  but 
^o  rough  flooring  the  flanges  supporting  the  bench  can  be 
fastened  by  lagscrews. 
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57.  A  summary  of  the  tools  embraced  in  the  complete 
equipment  with  which  the  fitter  should  be  provided  to  under- 
take practical  work  is  presented  in  the  following  list.  When 
a  stock  of  tools  is  shipped  to  a  job,  a  list  similar  to  the  one 
given  here  should  be  kept  in  the  office,  the  tools  that  are 
shipped  being  charged  against  the  foreman  on  the  job. 
This  list  should  be  canceled  when  all  the  itemized  tools  are 
returned  or  accounted  for. 
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List  of  Tools 


Number 

OF  TOOLU 


Names  of  Tools 

Bench.  20"  X  6^  0"   ...   .  1 

Tool  chest 1 

Vise 1 

Common  tongs,  2-inch    .  .  2 

Common  tongs,  H-inch  .   .  2 

Common  tongs,  li-inch  .   .  2 

Common  tongs,  1-inch    .  .  2 

Common  tongs,  f-inch   .  .  2 

Common  tongs,  i-inch   .   .  2 

Common  tongs,  |-inch   .   .  2 

Common  tongs,  i-inch   .   .  2 
No.  2  chain  tongs  (Robbins', 

or  equivalent) 1 

No.  4  chain  tongs  (Robbins*, 

or  equivalent) 1 

No.   4   adjustable    tongs 

(Brown's,  or  equivalent)  1 

No.  1  Saunders  cutter    .   .  1 

No.  2  Saunders  cutter    .   .  1 
No.  2  Armstrong  stock  and 

dies,  right  and  left,  i-inch 

to  1-inch,  set 1 

No.  3  Armstrong  stock  and 

dies,  right  and  left,  1-inch 

to  2-inch,  set 1 

Pipe  wrench,  18-inch  ...  1 

Pipe  wrench,  24-inch   .   .  1 

25-foot  tape  line 1 

12-inch  half-round  file  ...  1 

12-inch  flat  file 1 

10-inch  round  file 1 

6-inch  saw  file 1 

18-inch  screwdriver  ....  1 

No.  8  tinners'  shears    ...  1 

15-inch  spirit  level    ....  1 

Pocket  level 1 

12-inch  flat  pliers 1 

Steel  wood  chisel 1 


Names  of  Tools 
Steel  gonge  chisel     .... 

Cold  chisel 

Diamond  chisel 

Cape  chisel 

Ronnd-nose  chisel  .... 
12-inch  brick  chisel  .... 
24-inch  brick  chisel  .... 

Joint  chisel 

Steel  floor  chisel 

No.   3    Climax    or    Lowell 

ratchet,  or  equivalent .   . 
Carpenters'  bits,  4  16-inch 

to  16  16-inch,  set  ...  . 
Augers,  f-inch  to  2-inch,  set 
Plumb-bob  and  line     .   .   . 
8i-inch  bricklayer's  trowel 
2-pound  machinist  hammer 
Center  punch     .... 
Monkeywrench,  6-inch 
Monkeywrench,  12-inch 
Monkeywrench,  18-inch 
12-inch  ratchet  brace  . 
20-inch  hand  saw  .   .   . 
12-inch  compass  saw    . 
18-inch  steel  square  .   . 
Extension  bit,  2  blades 
10-inch  ratchet- wrench 
24-inch  search  gimlet  . 
4-inch  small  gimlet  .   . 
No.  2  Beatty's  i  hatchet 

its  equivalent  .... 
Taps,  i-inch  to  2-inch,  right 

and  left,  set    .... 
Drills,  i-inch  to  2-inch,  set 
No.  2  nialleable*iron  oil  can 
Lead  pot  and  brush     .   .   . 
5  pounds  waste,  white  lead, 

oil  for  cutting. 


Number 
OF  Tools 
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PIPB-TBREADINO    AMD    CUTTINU    MACBINBg 

58.  As  the  threading  of  large  pipes  requires  the  exer- 
tion of  more  force  than  can  be  directly  applied  to  the 
ordinary  types  of  small  hand  tools,  such  work  is  done  by 
specially  desired  hand-  or  power-driveu  machines,  many  of 


a^£^i 


which  resemble  lathes  in  general  outline.  The  force  trans- 
mitted through  the  handle  of  the  crank  of  hand-driven 
threading  machines  is  multiplied  by  gear-wheels;  hence,  the 
speed  of  the  dies  is  correspondingly  decreased,  and  the  work 
of  threading  large  sizes  of  pipe  is  thereby  made  compara- 
tively easy, 

59.  A  Forbes  bench  machine  for  threading  and  cutting 
pipe  up  to  6  inches  in  diameter  by  hand  is  shown  in  Fig.  52. 
It  is  provided  with  a  vise  at  the  rear  whose  jaws  a,  a,  by  a 
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parallel  motion,  are  made  to  grip  the  pipe  and  hold  it  while 
the  die-carrying  plate  b  is  revolved  around  it;  on  the  outer 
rim,  the  die  plate  has  gear-teeth  c  that  are  engaged  by  the 
teeth  of  a  pinion  journaled  to  the  base  of  the  machine  at  d, 
the  pinion  being  operated  by  a  ratchet  and  pawl  on  the 
pinion  shaft.  The  dies  e.  e  are  placed  in  a  framework  that 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  various  sizes  of  pipe  that  are  to  be 
threaded  or  cut.  Machines  of  this  and  larger  types  are 
made  to  be  operated  by  motors  or  belting,  as  well  as  by 
hand,  for  shop  work. 


60.  The  Jarecki  pipe -threading  and  cutting-off  machine, 
illustrated  in  Fig.  53,  is  driven  by  hand,  a  crank-handle  a 
being  attached  to  the  flywheel  b,  the  force  being  transmilted 
by  bevel  and  other  gearing.  The  pipe  to  be  threaded  is  put 
in  at  the  rear,  passing  through  the  hollow  spindle  of  the 
machine,  the  pipe  being  gripped  and  accurately  centered  at 
the  extreme  rear  of  the  spindle  by  a  universal,  or  self- 
centering,  chuck  operated  by  the  hand  wheel  c  and  by  a 
universal  three-jaw  chuck  d  at  the  front  end  of  the  hollow 
spindle,  with  which  the  pipe  is  thus  made  to  revolve.  The 
dies  are  mounted  in  a  die  head  e  and  are  adjusted  to  different 
sizes  of  pipe  by  means  of  a  suitable  cam,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  die  head,  on  which  is  also  mounted 
a  self-centering  steady  rest  intended  to  steady  the  pipe  while 
being  cut  by  the  cutting-off  knife  /  in  the  knife  stock  g 
operated  by  the  hand  screw  h.  The  die  head  is  moved  to 
and  from  the  end  of  the  threaded  pipe  by  means  of  the 
hand  wheel  /,  the  die-head  carriage  sliding  in  the  grooves  j.j. 
After  the  pipe  is  threaded,  the  dies  are  expanded,  or,  in 
other  words,  drawn  from  the  pipe,  by  the  cam  in  the  die 
head,  and  the  die-head  carriage  is  then  run  back  by  the  hand 
wheel  (.  When  the  pipe  is  to  be  cut  off,  the  dies  are 
expanded  far  enough  to  readily  permit  the  pipe  to  pass 
through  them  to  the  cutting-off  knife  /,  for  which  oil  is  sup- 
plied from  the  tank  k  through  the  stop-cock  /.  For  conve- 
nience in  cutting  a  large  number  of  threads  of  the  same  siee 
without    resetting   the    dies,    an    adjustable    stop-pin  m   is 
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provided,  by  which  the  movement  of  the  die-adjusting  cam 

may  be  limited,  so  that  the  dies  may  be  returned  to  their 
proper  position  for  cutting  the  required  stand  an!- size  thread 
on  the  new  piece  of  pipe  after  the  threaded  piece  has  been 
withdrawn.  

EXAMPLE    or    SHOP    EQUIPMENT 

61.  The  equipment  and  general  layout  of  a  well-arraneed 
shop,  such  as  is  shown  in  plan  and  elevation  in  Fig.  54,  and 
which  is  suitable  for  handling  jobs  of  moderate  size,  will  be 
here  taken  up  in  a  general  way.  the  character  of  the  business 
done  being  assumed  to  be  such  as  is  common  in  cities. of 
fairly  large  size,  where  there  is  considerable  heating  and 
power  piping  to  do. 

The  private  office  should  be  a  bright,  cheerful  place  facing 
the  street.  In  this  room  should  be  a  roll-top  desk  a,  cata- 
log case  d,  drafting  table  c,  draftsman's  cabinet  rf,  and 
chairs.  The  partition  should  be  glazed,  the  doors  being 
located  about  as  shown.  The  general  office  should  have 
a  bookkeeper's  desk  rr  with  top  shelves,  a  letter  file  /,  super- 
intendent's desk  ^,  letter  press  A.  and  safe  /.  Beyond  the 
office  is  located  the  tool  room;  this  room  should  be  fitted 
with  shelving  all  around.  These  shelves  may  be  about 
IS  inches  in  depth,  and  by  the  use  of  partitions  placed  from 
12  to  18  inches  apart  bins  are  made  at  the  sides  of  the  room, 
the  back  bins  being  made  larger.  Some  of  the  shelves 
at  the  back  of  the  room  may  be  left  out  to  allow  the  long- 
handled  tools  to  stand  against  the  wall.  Part  of  the  shelf 
bins  may  be  used  for  storing  valves,  and  as  these  goods  are 
expensive  it  is  best  to  keep  them  locked  up.  Commencing 
at  the  right  on  entering  the  tool  room,  there  are  40  bins, 
5  bins  in  height,  and  8  bins  deep.  The  small  tools  can  he 
placed  on  the  top  shelf  and  the  heavy  tools  on  the  bottom, 
the  other  tools  being  distributed  so  as  to  be  readily  acces- 
sible. In  the  top  bins  may  be  placed  such  tools  as  files, 
chisels,  saws,  saw  blades  and  handles,  bits,  augers,  drills, 
reamers,  screwdrivers,  levels,  etc.;  on  the  next  row  dies, 
taps,  ratchets,  braces,  and  so  on;  with  the  tongs,  accoidinE 
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to  size,  in  the  bottom  bins.  The  chain  tongs  and  other  long 
tools  may  be  placed  atj,  where  the  boxes  may  be  omilied. 
The  bins  for  fittings  are  built  so  that  the  space  occupied  will 
be  as  small  as  possible.  In  these  bins  the  L's  can  be  arranged 
in  the  first  row  of  bins  at  the  bottom,  then  the  right-and- 
left  L's,  and  then  the  reducing  L's,  45°  L's,  etc.  The  next 
nest  of  bins  may  be  for  the  nipples,  placing  the  right-hand 
ones  at  the  bottom,  and  above  them  the  right-and*te(t,  usine 
separate  bins  for  the  long  and  the  close  nipples,  The  top  row 
may  be  used  for  the  right-and-left  couplings,  the  large  sizes 
being  placed  in  the  larger  bins.  The  next  nest  of  bins  can 
be  used  for  the  T's,  placing  the  straight  sizes  at  the  bottom, 
and  above  them  the  T's  reducing  on  the  run,  then  the  branch- 
reducing,  and  above  these  the  V  branches  and  the  crosses, 
of  which  there  is  not  so  large  a  stock  necessary  as  of  the 
others.  The  last  row  can  be  used  for  miscellaneous  fittings, 
bangers,  etc.  At  i  is  a  row  of  bins  for  branch  T's.  coil 
hangers,  tin  tubes,  floor  and  ceiling  plates,  and  other  things. 
together  with  wick  packing,  and  other  sundries  that  go  to 
make  up  the  stock  that  shops  of  this  kind  must  keep  on 
hand.  These  bins  need  not  be  as  high  as  the  fitting  bins, 
but  may  be  made  with  a  counter  shelf,  as  shown  in  the  eleva- 
tion. On  this  counter,  the  odds  and  ends  may  be  stored  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  always  in  sight,  to  be  used  when- 
ever possible;  if  stored  in  the  cellar,  they  are  out  of  sight, 
and,  instead  of  being  utilized,  are  liable  to  be  kept  need- 
lessly on  hand.  The  working  portion  of  the  shop  is  so 
placed  that  such  odd  jobs  as  building  coils,  drilling  hangers, 
filing,  and  small  blacksmithing  for  work  in  hand  can  be  done 
as  expeditiously  and  easily  as  possible.  A  small  bench 
about  10  feet  in  length  is  located  at  /,  and  near  it  is  a  drill 
press  m,  forge  n,  and  anvil  o.  At  the  rear  of  the  workshop 
is  located  the  sheet-iron  department,  with  a  punch  and  shear 
at  p,  work  bench  at  y,  and  8-foot  brake  at  r.  A  threading 
and  cutting-off  machine,  capable  of  cutting  and  threadinj; 
pipe  up  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  is  located  at  s.  At  the  rear 
of  this  machine  is  a  bench  /,  which  facilitates  the  handling  of 
large  pipe  for  cutting  and  threading,  affording  a  support  for 
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it.  A  stone  for  tool  grinding:  is  located  at  u.  Over  the 
pipe  machine  is  fixed  an  electric  motor  s'^  which  may  be 
used  to  run  the  drill  press,  as  well  as  the  pipe  machine  and 
grindstone,  by  means  of  a  countershaft  and  pulleys.  At 
one  side  of  the  pipe  machine  is  a  shelf  and  rack  v  for  the 
dies  and  cutting  tools,  and  about  15  feet  forward  of 
the  machine  is  a  pipe  rack  w,  made  of  li-inch  pipe,  with 
railing  fittings,  to  hold  a  stock  of  the  pipe  required  for 
immediate  use  in  the  machine.  The*  store  and  the  offices 
should  be  warmed  by  hot  water  or  steam  radiators,  coils 
being  used  in  the  rear  of  the  shov-  The  coils  are  shown 
at  JT,  and  the  radiators  at  y.  The  general  office,  being 
crowded  with  the  desks  and  other  office  furniture,  may  be 
heated  by  placing  a  coil  beneath  the  bookkeeper's  desk, 
on  the  coldest  partition. 

62.  The  shop  shown  is  such  as  might  be  installed  in  a 
building  on  an  ordinary  city  lot,  whose  width  is  25  feet  and 
depth  100  feet.  The  building  shown  being  95  feet,  there  is 
a  yard  5  feet  deep  at  the  rear  for  light  and  air.  The  building 
should  have  a  dry  cellar  for  the  storage  of  scaffolding,  heavy 
castings,  tanks,  boilers,  general  merchandise,  and  the  general 
stock  of  pipe.  There  should  be  a  sidewalk  lift  or  hatchway 
to  take  in  materials  and  get  them  out  easily.  The  storage 
of  materials  should  be  made  with  judgment,  passageways 
being  left  around  the  pipe  and  other  materials  for  access 
thereto,  and  an  unobstructed  aisle  should  be  left  for  taking 
goods  in  and  out.  Tags  are  required  on  each  pile  of 
material,  and  when  articles  are  taken  therefrom  they  should 
be  checked  off;  in  this  way  the  shop  will  not  become  a  stor- 
age place  for  the  old  junk  and  scrap,  frequently  found  in 
many  shops.  The  pipe  and  cast-iron  scrap  is  best  taken  care 
of  in  bins  set  apart  for  it,  and  any  short  pipe  that  cannot  be 
threaded  in  the  machine,  or  made  into  nipples,  should  be  sold 
for  junk  as  soon  as  a  ton  of  such  pipe  accumulates.  Oil  and 
waste  should  be  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  cellar,  where 
it  is  easy  of  access,  and  should  be  kept  in  sealed  packages 
of  iron  or  tin. 
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63.  A  list  of  all  inaterials  should  be  made  on  their 
arrival,  whether  they  are  received  from  the  firm's  warehouse, 
or  returned  from  some  job,  a  report  being  made  to  the  book- 
keeper, so  that  all  materials  may  be  credited  by  him  to  the 
proper  accounts.  All  materials  taken  from  the  shelves 
should,  if  possible,  be  credited  on  the  stock  list  of  the 
respective  bin  or  pile,  a  correct  list  thereof  being  given  to 
the   bookkeeper   to   charge  to  the  job  on  which  they  are 


required,  all  material  being  signed  for  on  a  charge  slip  in 
the  office  by  the  party  taking  such  material.  These  methods 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  many  goods,  never  used 
thereon,  are  often  credited  or  changed  by  accident  or  other- 
wise to  certain  jobs;  by  means  of  the  signed  slip  the 
responsibility  therefore  may  be  fixed.  Tools  should  be  kept 
locked  up,  the  key  being  kept  by  the  bookkeeper,  to  whom 
a  check  should  be  given  by  the  party  taking  tools  from  the 
tool  room.     In  this  way  the  bookkeeper  can  follow  up  the 
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tools,  and,  having:  a  receipt  for  the  tool  taken,  can  in  case  of 
loss  charsre  the  value  of  the  tool  to  the  loser. 

Tools  are  often  dulled  and  require  sharpening:;  when 
returned  from  any  job  they  should  be  sent  to  the  machine 
department  of  the  shop  for  inspection,  sharpening,  or  other 
repairs,  before  they  are  placed  in  the  tool  room.  Dull  tools 
should  be  put  in  order  at  once,  the  time  used  in  sharpening: 
being:  charg:ed  to  the  tool  accotmt,  and  itemized  under  the 
head  of  maintenance  account. 

64.  As  a  part  of  the  shop  equipment,  several  boxes 
should  be  provided  for  the  assortment  and  transportation  of 
fitting:s  intended  for  use  on  jobs  outside  the  shop.  A  good, 
easily  transported  box  for  small  fittings  that  will  serve  for 
shipping  fittings  to  the  job,  and  for  carrying  back  the  left- 
over material,  is  shown  in  perspective  in  Fig.  55  (a).  As 
the  box  is  portable,  it  can  be  used  for  carrying  an  assortment 
of  fittings  for  use  on  a  floor  away  from  the  main  stock.  It 
is  made  of  1-inch  boards,  and  the  rim  a  permits  the  marking, 
which  indicates  the  size  of  the  fittings  in  their  respective 
bins,  to  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  box  can  be  stood  on  edge, 
as  at  {d)y  or  over  a  similar  box,  as  at  (c).  The  flat  part  a 
should  be  painted  black,  so  that  chalk  marks  can  be  made  on 
it,  showing  the  size  of  fittings  in  each  compartment;  this 
marking  can  be  rubbed  ofiE  when  other  fittings  are  placed 
in  the  bins. 
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INSTALLATION  OP  PIPING 


PIPEWORK  DETAHiS 


INTRODUCTION 

• 

1.  The  practical  work  of  the  fitter  being  more  or  less 
trying  and  in  many  cases  difficult,  because  of  peculiar  condi- 
tions that  exist  or  may  arise  during  the  progress  of  work,  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  a  record  of  difficulties  that  have  caused 
trouble  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  overcome, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  by  a  careful  analysis  of  these  records 
to  cope  successfully  and  expeditiously  with  similar  problems 
that  otherwise  would  require  a  great  amount  of  time  and 
study  for  their  successful  solution. 

Seemingly  slight  defects,  such  as  a  leak,  discovered  when 
steam  is  first  turned  on,  sometimes  necessitate  taking  down 
a  line  of  pipe  otherwise  perfect  in  every  detail.  Such  a  leak 
may  not  be  due  to  any  fault  in  the  character  of  the  workman- 
ship; it  may  be  due  to  a  sand  hole  in  a  fitting,  to  a  split  in 
the  pipe  so  small  as  not  to  be  seen  until  the  pipe  is  subjected 
to  steam  pressure,  to  a  crack  in  a  T  or  similar  fitting,  to  a 
broken  section  in  a  radiator,  or  to  any  other  one  or  several 
of  the  many  things  that  cause  annoyance  to  the  fitter.  Some 
slight  defects  can  easily  be  eliminated,  while  to  remedy  others 
is  costly,  and  hence  imperfections  should  be  guarded  against 
as  much  as  possible.  A  sand  hole  in  a  fitting,  if  small,  can 
be  closed  by  peening  the  metal  around  the  hole  with  the  ball 
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end  of  a  hammer;  but  if  the  hole  is  large,  it  should  be  drilled 
out  and  lapped,  and  a  plug  inserted.  A  split  pipe  should 
always  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  a  sound  one,  although 
it  may  temporarily  be  stopped  for  preliminary  testing  by 
rusting  it.  To  rust  the  split,  a  paste  is  made  of  fine  iron 
filings  mixed  with  a  little  sal  ammoniac  and  water;  this  paste 
is  plastered  over  the  opening  or  split.  The  rapid  oxidation 
or  nisting  of  the  filings  causes  the  paste  to  adhere  to  the 
pipe,  stopping  up  the  crack. 

In  removing  part  of  an  old  steam  main  that  has  been  in 
service  for  a  long  time,  as  has  to  be  done  for  instance  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  a  new  pipe  to  the  main,  it  is  gener- 
ally a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  unscrew  the  piping  in  order 
to  save  the  fittings;  in  most  cases  it  is  cheaper  to  break  with 
a  heavy  hammer  the  fittings  nearest  to  the  place  where  the 
new  connection  is  to  be  made  and  to  replace  the  broken  fit- 
tings with  new  ones.  The  old  pipe  will  be  difficult  to  unscrew 
on  account  of  the  threads  having  rusted  together  with  those 
of  the  fittings. 

As  much  pitch  as  possible  should  be  given  to  all  pipes  in 
order  to  insure  proper  drainage,  by  pitch  being  meant  an 
inclination  of  the  pipe  from  a  horizontal  position.  Piping 
should  be  kept  away  from  low  doors  and  other  passageways 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  passage  may  be 
unobstructed.  In  putting  up  lines  of  piping,  it  is  well  to 
consider  beforehand  all  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  and  other  considerations,  and  how 
they  may  be  removed  or  overcome.  It  this  is  not  done 
beforehand,  a  long  line  of  piping  may  have  to  be  taken  down 
and  put  up  again  in  a  different  manner,  thus  entailing 
unnecessary  expense  and  loss  of  time. 


MAKING    TJP    PIPES    AND    FITTINGS 

2.  Haktii^  Up  Screw  Threads. ^Many  specifications 
for  piping  jobs  call  for  pipes  to  be  screwed  into  their 
respective  fittings  without  the  use  of  any  cement  on  the  screw 
threads.    The  tightness  of  the  screw  joint  then  depends  on 
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the  perfect  fit  of  the  threads  and  their  metal-to-metal  contact. 
The  act  of  joining  pipes  and  fittings  by  screwing  them 
together  is  usually  spoken  of  by  pipe  fitters  as  making  up. 
To  avoid  slight  leaks,  it  is  customary  for  pipe  fitters  to  use 
cement  on  the  threads  when  the  specifications  do  not  prohibit 
its  use.  While  a  good  cement,  such  as  red  lead  and  boiled 
linseed  oil,  or  graphite  paint,  is  valuable,  not  only  in  prevent- 
ing leaks  but  also  as  a  lubricant,  there  is  a  liability  of  careless 
mechanics  using  so  much  cement  in  the  threads  of  the  fittings 
that  a  quantity  is  forced  inside  the  pipe.  This  may  break 
away  from  the  pipe  and  be  carried  through  the  system  by 
the  water  of  condensation  or  steam  and  stick  in  the  valve 
seats,  thus  giving  trouble;  or  the  cement  may  be  of  such  a 
mixture  as  to  produce  disagreeable  odors  in  the  steam  that 
escapes  from  the  air  vents.  The  proper  way  to  apply  cement 
to  the  joints  is  to  paint  the  first  three  or  four  threads  of  the 
fitting  very  thinly  and  to  paint  the  entire  male  thread;  then, 
should  there  be  a  surplus  of  cement,  it  will  be  squeezed  to 
the  outside  and  not  inside.  After  making  up  a  joint  with 
cement,  the  pipe  fitter  should  always  wipe  off  the  surplus 
cement  to  give  clean-looking  work. 

3.  Making  Up  Pipe  Fittings. — Whenever  it  can  be  done 
advantageously,  time  may  be  saved  by  making  up  pipes  and 
fittings  at  the  bench,  where  the  pipe  can  be  firmly  held  in 
the  vise.  For  example,  T 's  and  L's  may  be  screwed  on  the 
ends  of  pipe  so  far  as  possible  by  hand.  Then  a  short  piece 
of  pipe,  which  serves  as  a  lever  handle,  may  be  screwed  by 
hand  into  the  side  outlet  6v  opening  of  the  fitting,  which  may 
then  be  easily  revolved  on  the  pipe  until  it  is  tightly  screwed 
up.  The  short  piece  of  pipe  serving  as  a  lever  handle  is 
then  unscrewed.  If  no  piece  of  pipe  is  available  for  use  as  a 
lever  handle,  a  Stillson  wrench  may  be  applied  to  the  fitting. 

4.  In  making  up,  that  is,  screwing  on,  valves  made  of 
brass,  the  pipe  fitter  should  use  the  monkeywrench,  applying 
it  to  the  hexagonal  shoulder  of  the  valve  at  the  end  into 
which  the  pipe  is  being  screwed.  He  should  not  apply  the 
wrench  to  the  other  end,  as  by  so  doing  he  may  deform  the 
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valve  body.  A  Stillson  wrench  or  pipe  tongs  should  never 
be  used  on  brass  or  nickel-plated  brass  valves,  because  they 
cut  into  the  metal  and  plating  and  thus  mar  the  appearance 
of  the  valves.  Valves  are  usually  screwed  on  pipes  with 
the  stems  and  bonnets  left  on,  but  there  are  many  places 
where  valves  must  be  installed  close  to  walls  or  beams,  and 
it  is  then  necessary  to  unscrew  the  bonnets.  For  instance,  a 
2-inch  pipe  hangs  3  or  4  inches  from  the  ceiling  and  a  valve  is 
to  be  screwed  on  the  end  of  the  pipe,  which  cannot  be  drawn 
down  far  enough  for  the  valve  handle  to  clear  the  ceiling  while 
the  valve  is  being  screwed  on.  A  short  piece  of  2-inch  pipe  is 
held  in  the  vise,  as  in  Fig.  1  (a) ,  the  valve  screwed  on  the  pipe, 
and  a  monkeywrench  then  applied  to  the  shoulder  on  the  bon- 
net, as  shown,  and  the  bonnet  is  removed.  The  valve  body  is 
next  removed  from  the  piece  of  pipe  held  in  the  vise  and  placed 
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Fig.  2 

on  the  end  of  the  pipe  at  the  ceiling,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (d), 
and  screwed  on  by  hand  as  far  as  possible,  a  monkeywrench 
being  used  to  screw  the  valve  body  up  tight,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1  {c).     The  valve  bonnet  is  then  screwed  on  again. 

5.  Piping  Measurements. — As  in  other  lines  of  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  exercise  care  in  taking  and  recording  the 
various  measurements  for  a  piping  job,  in  order  that  the 
different  parts  may  assemble  properly  and  with  a  minimum 
of  waste. 

6.  When  taking  measurements  for  piping,  the  center-to- 
center  distances  of  the  different  pipe  lines  are  measured  first, 
and  then  allowance  is  made  for  the  fittings;  that  is,  the 
distance  a,  Fig.  2,  represents  the  center-to-center  measure- 
ment, while  the  distance  d  represents  the  actual  length  to 
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which  the  connecting  nipple  or  pipe  should  be  cut,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  distance  c  from  the  end  of  the  thread  to 
the  center  of  each  fitting. 

Fig.  3  (a)  shows  a  sample  of  pipework  composed  of  four 
elbows,  one  T,  two  valves  with  wheel  handles,  and  seven 
pieces  of  pipe.  It  is  customary  when  a  valve  is  placed  in  a 
pipe  to  consider  the  two  pieces  of  pipe  to  which  it  is  attached, 
together  with  the  valve,  as  one  piece;  this  accounts  for  the 
statement  that  there  are  seven  pieces  of  pipe.  The  dimen- 
sions marked  a,  b^  c^  d^  and  e  are  measured  and  transferred 
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for  reference  purposes  to  a  sketch  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  3  (^).  It  is  customary  in  locating  the  valves  to  use  a 
ready-made  nipple  on  one  side,  and  then  to  cut  a  piece  for 
the  other  side  sufficiently  long  to  obtain  the  proper  length  of 
b  ox  c  when  the  whole  is  screwed  up. 

7.  In  measuring  for  45°  or  60°  fittings,  as  where  offsets 
are  required,  the  pipe  fitter  must  exercise  considerable  care. 
He  may  place  the  fittings  in  position  and  measure  between 
them,  using  try  pieces  a,  a,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  that  point 
straight  toward  each  other,  thus  obtaining  the  measure- 
ment by  which  will  be  the  length  of  pipe  required.     In  case, 
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however,  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  do  this,  the  measure- 
ment f ,  representing  the  exact  distance  from  center  to  center 
between  the  parallel  pipe  lines  connected  by 
the  offset,  may  be  taken,  and  the  length  of 
the  diagonal  line  from  center  to  center  of  45° 
fittings  is  found  by  multiplying  the  distance  c 
by  1.4142,  and  of  60°  fittings  by  1.1547. 
From  the  lengths  thus  found  must  be  sub- 
tracted the  distance  between  the  ends  of  the 
diagonal  pipe  and  the  center  of  the  fittings.   ^ 

Example. — What  length  of  pipe  is  required  at  d, 
Pig.  4,  assuming  that  1  inch  is  allowed  between 
each  end  of  the  pipe  and  the  center  of  each  fitting, 
the  distance  c  being  4  feet  9  inches,  and  45° 
fittings  being  used? 

Solution.— Multiplying  4  ft.  9  in.  =  57  in.  by 
1.4142  and  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  distances 
from  the  end  of  the  pipe  to  the  center  of  the  fitting  at  each  end, 
57  X  1.4142  -  (1  +  1)  =  78.6  in.,  or  a  trifle  over  6  ft.  di  in.    Ans. 

8.  A  simple  method  for  finding  the  diagonal  length  with 
45°  fittings  is  as  follows:  Strike  two  parallel  chalk  lines  on 
the  bench  or  floor  to  represent  the  center  lines  of  the  pipes 
to  be  joined  by  the  diagonal  piece,  as  «^  and  cd,  Fig.  5. 
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Lay  a  steel  square  against  one  of  these  lines,  as  shown,  and 
draw  a  perpendicular  line  ef.  From  the  intersection  at  /on 
c  d,  lay  oflE  a  point  g^  making  fg  equal  to  e  /.     Draw  a  line 
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through  e  and  g.  Then  lay  a  45°  fitting  over  each  of  these 
intersections  and  measure  with  a  rod  k,  as  shown,  the  length 
of  pipe  required,  

BENDING    PIPE 

9.  Purpose.— There  are  three  prime  reasons  whjf,  for 
certain  locations  and  uses,  pipes  should  be  bent.  The  first 
is  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the 
fluids  through  the  pipe;  this  applies  particularly  to  pipes  that 
convey  steam  to  engines  at  a  comparatively  high  velocily. 
The  second  is  to  avoid  weakness  due  to  angles,  or  abrupt 
changes,  in  the  direction  of  the  piping  in  places  where  it 


would  be  otherwise  necessary  to  use  fittings  that  may  he 
broken  by  stresses  due  to  expansion,  contraction,  or  vibra- 
tion; this  applies  also  to  engine  and  boiler  connections,  par- 
ticularly on  board  ships.  The  third  is  to  have  the  piping 
present  a  neat  and  workmanlike  appearance;  this  applies  to 
every  first-class  job.  In  addition,  there  is  an  economy  due 
to  the  saving  of  fittings,  and  the  saving  of  time  wasted  by 
wailing  for  them  if  they  are  not  readily  oblaiuable.  It 
requires  highly  skilled  workmen  to  make  neat  bends  in  pipes. 
10.  Cold  BemllnK. — Pipes  ij  inches  or  smaller  are 
usually  bent  cold  by  the  pipe  filter  to  fit  their  respective 
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positions.  Pipes  1  inch  and  smaller  may  be  bent  cold  by 
utilizing  the  holes  that  are  commonly  bored  through  the  top 
of  the  fitter's  bench.  The  larger  sizes,  however,  which  are 
liable  to  injure  the  top  of  the  bench  in  bending  them,  may 
be  bent  by  using  a  plank 
inclined  at  a  suitable  angle 
and  properly  braced,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  A  hole 
just  large  enough  for  the 
passage  of  the  pipe  is 
bored  through  the  plank, 
and  by  pressing  down- 
wards on  the  pipe  it  may 
be  curved,  as  shown,  until 
given  a  bend  of  the  re- 
quired radius.  Pipes  up  to 
22  inches  in  diameter  may  ^'®-  "^ 

be  bent  in  this  manner  to  a  radius  as  small  as  ten  times  their 
diameter.  Small  pipes,  if  bent  over  a  soft  body,  like  wood, 
will  not  be  kinked  by  the  pressure  on  the  edge  of  the  wood, 

_al___  because  their  diameter  is 

so  small  in  comparison 
with  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  that    usually   the 


bending  is  nearly  uniform.  Pipes  of  2  inches 
diameter  and  larger,  however,  easily  kink  or 
become  flattened  at  the  bend  during  bending, 
as  shown  exaggerated  at  a.  Fig.  7.  A  section 
through  the  bend  is  shown  exaggerated  at  b. 
Imperfectly  bent  pipework  of  this  description 
must  never  be  put  in  a  job.  To  avoid  per- 
ceptibly flattening  the  larger  sizes  of  pipe,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bending  take  place  uniformly 
throughout  a  considerable  length  of  the  pipe. 
This  can  be  done  by  bending  the  pipe  a  little  at 
a  time  at  different  points  by  means  of  a  plank.  The  bend 
shown  in  Fig.  8  illustrates  how  the  pipe  is  then  kinked  in  the 
bending  process.    The  pipe  is  kinked  a  little  at  «,  then  pushed 
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through  the  hole  a  short  distance,  bent  a  little  more  and 
thus  kinked  at  b,  next  being  bent  at  c.d,e,  and  /.  respectively, 
until  the  proper  form  is  obtained.  The  kinks  a,b,  etc.  are 
exaggerated  in  depth.  A  good  mechanic  can  bend  a  pipe  in 
this  way  without  making  the  kinks  deep  enough  to  be  notice- 
able to  an  ordinary  observer.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  pipe  must  be  bent  more  than  actually  required  in  order 
to  get  the  correct  curvature,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  8.  This  is  due  to  the  bending  of  the  pipe  between  the 
plank  and  the  hands.  The  pipe  may  be  made  straight  by 
bending  back  at  the  points^  and  h. 

In  bending  iron  pipe,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  seam  always  at  the  inside  curve.  If  it  is  located  al 
the  heel  or  at  either  side  of  the  bend,  it  will  be  liable  to 
split.  It  is  least  liable  to  damage  at  the  center  of  the  throat. 
Pipe  bending  must  be  done  slowly  in  order  to  obtain  satis- 
factory results,  the  tension  on  the  pipe  being  made  such  that 
the  metal  will  yield  evenly  at  the  heel  and  compress  smoothly 
at  the  throat:  otherwise,  the  pipe  will  bulge  out  at  the  sides 
»  io  the  manner  indicated 
^\  at  b.  Fig.  7.  Judicious 
hammering  during  the 
bending  process  will 
often  preserve  the  shape 
of  the  pipe, 

11.  Pipes  may  be 
bent  in  the  groove  of 
a  curved  form,  the 
groove  being  made  fully 
half  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  that  is  to  be  bent. 
'''°  '  This  method  of  bending 

has  the  advantage  of  changing  the  bearing  point  of  [he  pipe 
with  every  change  made  in  the  btyid.  Fig.  9  {a)  shows  a 
pipe-bending  form,  and  P'tg.  9  {b)  its  application,  A  wnod 
block  a  provided  with  a  suitable  groove  b  is  rigidly  secured, 
by  lagscrews,  to  an  iron  plate  c  having  a  hole  d  to  fit  the  pipe 
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to  be  bent.  This  form  may  be  secured  to  the  side  of  the 
bench,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9  (b).  The  pipe  is  bent  by  pushing 
the  short  end  into  the  hole  d  and  pulling  the  long  end  over  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow.  The  form  can  be  made  of  iron  if 
desired.     Good  bends  can  be  made  by  using  forms. 

12.  The  commonly  used  sizes  of  brass  and  copper  pipes 
are  bent  cold;  but  in  order  to  bend  them  properly,  they  must 
be  first  annealed,  that  is,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  them  red  hot 
at  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  bent,  and  then  cool  them 
in  water.  This  softens  the  metal  and  makes  it  easy  to  bend 
the  pipes  cold  in  the  ordinary  forms;  the  small  sizes  can  be 
bent  without  the  use  of  forms.  A  form  frequently  used  by 
fitters  for  bending  brass 
and  copper  piping  is 
shown  in  Fig.  10.  A 
mark  is  made  on  the 
pipe  a  where  the  bend  is 
to  commence,  and  this 
mark  is  located  at  the 
strap  d.  The  strap  c  is 
then  slipped  back  to  the 
notch  in  the  block  that 
will  allow  the  base  of 
the  lever  d  to  bear 
against  the  pipe.  The 
lever  is  now  pulled 
over  imtil  it  can  go  no 
farther,  and  part  of  the 
bend  is  thus  made. 
The  strap  is  then  slipped  a  notch  backwards,  and  another 
part  of  the  bend  is  made.  This  process  of  nipping  over  a 
little  at  a  time,  as  the  step-by-step  bending  of  the  pipe  is 
called,  is  continued  until  the  short  arm  of  the  pipe  is  bent 
over  to  the  desired  angle.  The  base  of  the  lever  d  is 
grooved  to  fit  the  pipe. 

13.  Hot  Bending:. — Large  sizes  of  pipe  require  so  great 
a  force  to  bend  them  cold  that  they  are  always  bent  hot, 
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except  when  the  bends  required  are  slight.  In  the  hot-bend- 
ing process  the  pipe  is  heated,  usually  in  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  to  a  bright  red  heat  at  the  place  where  the  bend  is  to 
be  made.  This  makes  the  metal  soft  and  allows  it  to  be 
easily  stretched  or  compressed. 


14,  Forms  for  hot  bending  must  be  made  of  iron,  as  the 
pipe  bent  over  them  is  red  hot.  The  method  shown  in  Fig.  9 
may  be  employed,  or  the  form  may,  for  convenience,  be  attached 
horizontally  to  the  bench.  With  the  form  shown  there  is  a 
liability  of  the  pipe  being  flattened  a  little,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  11  (a)  by  the  tension  on  the  metal  of  the  outer  curve, 
with  a  consequent  spreading  out  of  the  sides.  There  is  also 
a  liability  of  the  metal  being  stretched  and  made  thinner  at 
the  outer  curve,  or  heel,  than  at  the  inner  curve,  or  throat, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  11  (^).     To  avoid  the  spreading  out  of  the 

sides  of  the  bend,  and  consequently 
to  obtain  a  neat  bend,  a  roller  and 
lever  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  bending  form.  Fig.  12 
shows  how  a  pipe  heated  between 
the  points  a  and  d  can  be  bent  with- 
out spreading  the  sides.  A  cast- 
iron  form  c  is  bolted  to  the  bench 
or  other  suitable  block  by  bolts 
passing  through  the  lugs  d,  d,  A 
lever  e  is  pivoted  at  the  bolt  /, 
which  is  the  center  of  the  arc  of  the 
form.  A  roller  revolves  on  a  pin  g,  and  is  located  so  that 
the  space  between  the  roller  and  the  groove  fits  the  pipe. 
The  pipe  is  heated  to  the  distance  required  to  make  the 
bend,  and  is  pushed  in  between  the  form  and  roller  to  the 
proper  point,  usually  indicated  by  chalk  marks  previously 
made  on  the  pipe.  One  man  then  slowly  pulls  the  lonjr 
arm  of  the  pipe  around  the  form  while  the  other  man 
pushes  the  lever  around  in  the  same  direction.  Should 
the  bending  of  the  pipe  spread  it  sidewise  a  little,  the 
roller  immediately   brings    it   back   into    shape   again.      In 
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this  way  good  bends,  practically  circular  in  cross-section, 
are  obtained  after  a  little  practice. 

15.  After  pipe  is  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat,  it  can  be 
bent  a  little  without  being  flattened.  If  the  bent  part  is  then 
gently  held  between  the  jaws  of  an  ordinary  bench  vise,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  13  (a)  and  {d),  the  bending  may  be  continued 
without  much  danger  of  spreading.  The  pipe  will  naturally 
stretch  and  flatten  at  the  heel  and  swell  out  sidewise  under 
compression  at  the  throat.     In  bending  pipe  without  a  form. 


Pig.  12 

it  is  frequently  necessary  to  pour  water  on  the  part  that  has 
been  sufficiently  bent,  in  order  to  harden  it  at  that  point  and 
thereby  prevent  further  bending,  which  then  takes  place  in 
the  hot  part  of  the  pipe  on  either  side  of,  or  between,  the 
cooled  parts.  When  the  correct  curve  is  obtained  in  any 
part  of  the  pipe,  the  remainder  can  be  bent  satisfactorily  by 
using  this  chilling  process,  care  being  taken  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  metal  throughout  the  portion  to  be  bent  is 
sufficiently  uniform  to  insure  a  regular  curve.  Unless  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  this  feature  of  the  process,  some 
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parts  will  be  bent  more  than  others,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13  (r), 
in  which  the  metal  has  been  too  hot  at  a  and  b.  In  making 
this  bend,  water  should  have  been  poured  on  at  these  points 
to  cool  the  pipe  slightly  and  thereby  enable  the  pipe  between 
them  to  be  bent  a  little  more.  An  experienced  mechanic 
can  make  good  bends  by  this  method. 

16.  Large  pipes  that  are  too  heavy  to  handle  in  the  vise 
or  in  a  form  may  be  bent  by  hand  at  the  forge,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  14.  The  pipe  a,  we  will  assume,  is  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  10  or  12  feet  long.  A  short  piece  b  is  screwed  on  the 
end  with  a  coupling  c  to  give  leverage  in  pulling  that  end 
over  with  blocks  and  tackle,  as  shown.     A  length  of  pipe  is 


screwed  on  the  other  end  with  a  coupling  c*  to  steady  the 
pipe  to  be  bent.  The  pipe  a  is  heated  at  the  forge,  and 
when  bright  red  it  is  pushed  through  the  fire  until  beyond 
the  forge.  The  mechanic  in  charge  of  the  bending  immedi- 
ately clamps  the  pipe  in  position  in  supports  at  e,  e  attached  to 
the  wall,  and  places  the  clamp  ring  /  close  to  the  heated  part 
to  be  bent,  as  shown,  while  his  helper  hooks  on  the  tackle  and 
pulls  over  the  end  b,  the  shape  of  the  pipe  being  preserved 
by  the  use  of  the  clamp  and  well-directed  hammering  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  clamp  ring  /  is  a  hinged  ring  having 
drift-pin  holes  in  which  a  drift  wedge  is  used  to  clamp  the  ring 
tightly  around  the  pipe.  The  pipe  is  l:)raced  to  keep  it  from 
moving  when  the  pull  comes  on  b,  by  the  clamps  at  e,  e^  which 
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fit  loosely  over  the  pipe.  As  the  end  b  is  pulled  over,  the 
pipe  a  bends  at  the  heated  spot,  the  tendency  to  flatten  being 
prevented  by  the  ring  clamp  and  the  judicious  use  of  the 
hammer.  The  tendency  to  kink  in  the  throat  is  overcome  by 
pouring  water  on  the  pipe  where  the  kink  begins  to  appear, 
the  spot  yielding  to  compression  being  strengthened  by  the 
cooling  of  the  water.  The  first  part  of  the  bend  having  been 
made,  the  clamp  is  removed  and  the  pipe  is  pushed  back  a 
little  at  one  side  of,  yet  close  to,  the  slight  bend  that  has 
been  made.  When  heated  bright  red,  the  pipe  is  pushed 
through  the  fire  again  and  the  bending  process  repeated,  the 
arm  b  being  pulled  over  still  more.  By  repeated  heating  and 
bending,  an  accurate  bend,  with  a  true  curve  and  a  circular 
section  at  every  point,  can  be  made. 

17.  Use  of  Templets. — Pipes  must  frequently  be  bent 
to  unusual  curves  in  order  to  fit  properly  in  their  respective 
positions  in  a  building.  Small  pipes  may  be  bent  so  as  to 
cover  properly  drawn  chalk  lines  on  the  floor.  This  is  the 
quickest  way  to  get  them  into  shape.  Large  pipes  must,  how- 
ever, be  made  to  fit  a  templet  or  pattern.  This  may  be  made 
by  bending  a  piece  of  t-inch  or  a-inch  pipe  or  rod  to  fit  a 
drawing:  already  laid  out  on  the  floor.  The  templet  is  then 
laid  on  top  of  the  pipe  that  is  being  bent  to  see  if  the  bends 
are  beings  curved  in  accordance  with  the  sketch.  If  the  pipe 
is  bent  to  fit  the  templet,  no  trouble  should  be  encountered 
when  the  bend  is  put  in  place.  If,  however,  the  pipe  is  bent 
without  regard  to  the  requisite  radius,  or  angle,  as  is  liable 
to  occur  if  no  templet  or  an  inaccurate  one  is  used,  it  will 
probably  have  to  be  shipped  back  to  the  shop  to  be  changed, 
and  thus  a  g^rcat  deal  of  labor  and  time  may  be  lost. 

18.  Skt^telies  for  Bent  Pipiiip:. — To  make  first-class 
bent  pipework,  it  is  necessary  to  have  accurate  working 
drawingfs  of  the  bent  pipes,  the  measurements  being  taken 
at  the  place  where  the  piping:  is  to  be  erected.  The  pipe 
fitter  must  first  determine  the  exact  location  of  the  sev^eral 
pijDc  lines,  and  then  make  a  separate  sketch  of  each  bend 
and  offset  required.     He  must  also  take  care  that  the  bends 
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when  installed  will  appear  neat  and  be  in  harmony  with  the 
interior  architectural  features  of  the  structure. 

19,  Fig.  15  shows  a  sample  working  drawing,  or  sketch, 
of  bends  and  offsets.  All  the  dimensions  necessary  for 
making  up  this  material  by  a  man  who  has  not  seen  the  job 
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Fig.  15 

are  given.  A  common  bend  with  a  T  screwed  on  one  end  is 
shown  in  Fig.  15  {a).  The  fitting  is  shown  on  the  sketch 
because  the  measurement  (2  feet  7i  inches)  between  the 
center  of  the  fitting  and  the  center  of  the  pipe  is  most 
essential.     If  the  radius  of  the  bend  is  not  important,  it  is 
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customary  to  leave  its  size  to  the  judgment  of  the  man  that 
bends  the  pipe. 

The  bend  shown  is  a  quarter,  or  90°,  bend.  Should  any 
other  angle  be  desired,  except  45°,  it  can  be  described  as 
shown  in  Fig.  15  (Z>).  The  line  a ^  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  pipe  r,  and  the  angle  of  the  bend  is  determined  by  the 
measurement  given  as  9^  inches  perpendicular  to  the  line  ab 
and  from  a  point  located  2  feet  b\  inches  to  the  right  of  the 
center  line  of  r.  If  a  45°  bend  is  desired,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  this,  because  45°  is  an  angle  that  can  be  laid 
off  by  drawing  a  right  triangle  having  the  sides  adjacent  to 
the  right  angle  equal  in  length. 

The  dimensioning  of  an  offset  is  shown  in  Fig.  15  (r). 
In  this  case,  also,  the  radius  of  the  curve  of  the  bends  is 

« 

left  to  the  judgment  of  the  man  that  does  the  bending.  If  a 
curve  of  a  particular  radius  or  curvature  is  required,  a  tem- 
plet or  accurate  drawing  must  be  made.  Bends  of  special 
shapes  are  expensive  to  make  by  hand  because  the  available 
bending  forms  frequently  do  not  suit. 

The  particular  feature  in  Fig.  15  {c)  is  the  location  of  the 
lines  ah  Winded,  which  precisely  locate  the  position  of  the 
offset  on  the  pipe.  The  pipe  above  a  ^  and  below  rd^  is 
straight,  the  curves  commencing  at  these  lines.  The  most 
important  measurement  is  the  center  to  center  dimension, 
2  feet  2l  inches. 

In  Fig.  IT)  (d)  is  shown  a  length  of  a  6-inch  pipe  with  a 
flange  a  screwed  on  one  end,  a  bend  b  made  on  the  other  end, 
and  a  loop  or  double  offset  made  at  c  to  pass  around  the  face 
of  a  square  column.  To  take  these  measurements  accu- 
rately, a  plumb-line  should  be  dropped  over  the  center  of  the 
opening  to  which  the  drop  pipe  of  the  bend  b  is  to  be  attached. 
Then,  the  7  feet  S)'\  inches  dimension  from  the  plumb-line  to 
the  center  of  the  column,  which  is  the  center  of  the  loop,  is 
obtained  and  marked  on  the  sketch.  The  6  feet  Ta  inches 
dimension  is  next  obtained  and  marked,  and  a  cord  is  then 
stretched  parallel  with  the  main  pipe  line  and  measurements 
taken  to  sec  if  the  center  of  b  is  in  line  with  the  pipe  on 
which  the  flange  is  to  be  attached.     If  it  is  in  line,  then  the 
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center  line  de  is  drawn  on  the  sketch.  This  means  that  the 
offset  on  one  side  of  the  loop  should  be  a  duplicate  of  that 
on  the  other  side.  If,  however,  the  line  de  that  represents 
a  continuation  of  the  main  line,  does  not  intersect  the  center 
of  b,  the  sketch  must  show  on  which  side  is  the  center  of  by 
and  dimensions  must  accurately  show  the  distance  it  is  off 
the  center. 

20.  A  sketch  for  a  riser  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  On  heating 
plans,  the  pipe  fitter  should  give  each  riser  a  number  by  which 
to  identify  it;  thus,  the  illustration  shows  the  bends  required 
for  riser  No.  7.  The  bends  should  all  be  made  in  the  shop, 
screwed  together  on  the  floor,  checked  up  with  the  sketch,  to 
be  sure  that  no  mistake  has  been  made,  and  unscrewed  again. 
All  the  pipes  for  this  riser  should  then  be  tied  together  in 
one  or  more  bundles  and  labeled  "Riser  No.  7."  This  is 
necessary  to  prevent  confusion  on  the  job  should  a  big  ship- 
ment of  bent  pipe  come  to  hand  at  one  time. 

21.  Some  pipe  fitters  experience  trouble  with  bent  pipe- 
work because  they  do  not  make  accurate  sketches.  If  a 
sketch  is  wrong,  and  the  pipes  are  bent  to  suit  the  sketch, 
the  fault  certainly  lies  with  the  pipe  fitter,  and  the  fi:()()ds 
cannot  be  returned  to  the  pipe-bending  shop  to  be  chanj^ed 
without  payment  for  the  required  changes.  If,  however,  the 
sketch  is  correct  and  the  pipes  are  not  bent  or  otherwise 
made  up  to  suit  the  sketch,  the  pipe  fitter  need  not  accept 
them.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  making  accurate  sketches  is 
manifest.  The  pipe  fitter  on  the  job,  or  the  foreman  who  is 
rt'sponsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  sketch,  should  keep  a 
duplicate  copy. 

In  Fig.  16,  the  actual  working,  or  detail,  dimensions  are 
ffiven  close  to  the  pipes,  and  a  little  to  the  left  the  dimen- 
sions from   center  to  center  of  certain  fittings  are   given. 
W'hen  the  pipes  are  assembled,  these  distances  shonld  be 
exactly  as  given  on  the  sketch.     It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  bending  of  the  smaller  pieces  be  carefully  done. 
Finally',    the    total  length   of   the   pipe  line   is   given  at  the 
extreme  left,  in  order  that  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  on 
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the  separate  pieces  may  be  determined  by  an  overall  meas- 
urement, and  by  this  method  of  check-measurements,  accu- 
rate work  can  readily  be  insured. 

After  the  pipes  are  bent,  screwed  together,  and  checked 
up,  the  ends  of  the  pieces  that  come  together  should  be 
marked  with  different  marks,  so  that  there  will  be  no  excusa- 
ble mistake  in  putting  them  together  on  the  job.  Thus,  a 
T  may  be  marked  with  a  cross,  and  the  end  of  each  pipe  that 
screws  into  that  T  should  be  marked  with  a  similar  cross. 
Another  fitting  may  be  marked  with  the  letter  F,  the  pipe 
ends  that  screw  into  it  being  similarly  marked. 

If  any  right-and-left  couplings  or  flanges  are  required  in 
the  pipe  line,  their  positions  should  be  shown  and  dimen- 
sions given.  The  number  actually  required  and  their  loca- 
tion will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  work  and  whether  the 
floors  are  laid  or  not.  It  is  always  advisable  to  install  risers 
that  have  bends  in  their  lengths,  and  have  them  tested,  before 
the  floors  are  laid.  

ANCHORING  AKD  SUPPORTING  STEAM  PIPES 

22.  Anchoring^  Risers. — Devices  that  serve  to  support 
risers  and  at  the  same  time  hold  them  rigidly  at  fixed  points 
are  known  as  anchors.  That  point  of  the  riser  where  the 
support  is  attached  remains  stationary  during  expansion  or 
contraction.  The  part  above  the  riser  support  expands 
upwards;  the  part  below  the  support  expands  downwards. 
The  anchor  in  a  riser  usually  supports  the  whole  weight  of 
the  pipe  line. 

Risers  and  branches  should  be  run  in  such  a  way  that  the 
movement  of  the  piping,  due  to  expansion,  may  take  place 
freely  in  both  directions  from  the  point  of  support.  There- 
fore, great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
radiator  connections  to  permit  expansion  of  the  riser  without 
disturbing  the  radiators  or  their  connections.  The  proper 
place  to  anchor  a  riser  is  at  the  middle  of  its  length,  since 
the  maximum  expansion  in  relation  to  the  anchor  is  then  but 
one-half  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  pipe  were  anchored  at 
one  of  its  ends.  • 
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S3.  Anchors  may  be  made  in  various  ways  to  meet  the 
requirements.  A  few  forms  that  will  serve  to  suggesi 
others  are  shown  in  Figs.  17  to  19.  Pig.  17  shows  a  simple 
but  satisfactory  method  of  anchoring  risers  in  ordinary 
residence  work,  where  the  risers  are  carried  through  three 
or  four  stories.  It  is  made  by  inserting  a  piece  of  pipe  a 
under  the  radiator  branch  and  close  to  the  riser,  another 
pipe  6  being  located  on  the  other  side  of  the  riser  to  keep  it 
in  place.  Holes  are  bored  halt  way  through  the  joist  r  to 
support  the  ends  of  a  and  d.  and  are  bored  entirely  through 


the  joist  d  to  permit  a  and  b  to   be  inserted;  a  board  e  is 
□ailed  over  these  holes  to  hold  the  pipe  in  place. 

Fig.  18  shows  a  few  methods  of  anchoring  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  high  buildings  of  steel  constniction.  The 
supports  are  made  from  iron  forged  into  the  shape  required 
and  clamped  to  the  I  beams  to  support  the  pipe.  Fig.  IS  fo) 
shows  a  clamp  anchor  bolted  to  Ihe  web  of  an  I  beam.  The 
clamp  embraces  a  nipple  between  two  heavy  beaded  coup- 
lings in  the  riser,  as  shown.  This  prevents  the  riser  from 
either  rising  or  slipping  down.  In  Fig.  18  (A)  is  shown  a 
clamp  that  holds  the  riser  against  the  flanges  of  an  I  beam. 
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the  coupling  being  located  above  the  clamp  to  prevent  the  riser 
from  slipping  down.  Fig.  IS  (c)  shows  a  similar  attachment 
with  round  hook  bolts  a,  a,  one  end  of  which  is  hooked  over 
the  top  flange;  tlie  other  end  is  threaded  to  allow  the  clamp  b 
to  be  drawn  up  tight  by  means  of  the  nuts.     Fig.   18  (d) 


shows  a  good  anchor  for  a  riser  that  is  located  a  little  distance 
Irom  an  I  beam.  The  braces  a,  a  are  bolted  to  ihe  web  of 
ihe  beam  and  carry  the  clamp  b  placed  below  ihe  coupling 
shon'n.  The  top  of  the  braces  is  confined  laterally  by  the 
hook  bolts  c,(,  hooked  over  Ihe  upper  flange  of  the  beam. 
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24.  Anchoring  Bteam  Mains. — Anchors  on  steam 
mains  are  especially  constructed  to  hold  immovably  that 
part  of  the  mains  to  which  they  are  attached,  in  order  thai 
expansion  may  take  place  in  both  directions  from  the 
anchors.  Fig,  19  shows  an  anchor  attached  to  a  wooden 
beam  at  the  ceiling.  The  weight  of  the  pipe  is  taken 
primarily  by  the  hanger  a;  two  tension  rods  provided  wiili 
turnbuckles  />,  b  are  attached  to  the  hanger  and  to  the  beam, 
and  when  these  tension  rods  are  drawn  up  tight  a  truss  is 
formed.     When  the  clamps  c,c  are  clamped  tightly  to  the 
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main,  this  part  of  the  line  is  immovable.  Such  an  anchor  is 
especially  useful  where  high-speed  engines  are  connected  to 
the  piping,  when  there  is  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  vibration, 
and  especially  so  if  the  pipe  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  provide 
an  ample  supply  of  steam  to  the  engine  when  the  throttle  is 
opened  wide.  In  such  cases,  when  the  steam  supply  to  the 
cylinder  is  cut  off  at  each  stroke  the  impact  of  the  steam  jars 
the  pipe,  and  the  anchor  shown  is  of  service  in  preventing 
the  vibration  that  would  otherwise   be  caused  thereby. 

25.  Speclwl  Pipe  Hnnf^ers. — Pipes  are  usually  sup- 
ported by  means  of  hangers  placed  at  such  distances  from 
one  another  as  to  sustain  safely  the  weight  of  the  pipe,  and 
at  the  same  time  withstand  the  effect  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction stresses  on  the  piping,  as  well  as  other  stresses. 
such  as  the  thrust  of  the  branches  and  the  expansion  of  riser 
pipes.  The  ordinary  pipe  hangers  are  good  enough  for  the 
smaller  sizes  of  pipe,  where  the  stresses  are  also  small,  but 
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for  larger  pipes  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  use  especially 
designed  hangers  of  heavy  wrought  iron,  of  which  several 
patterns  are  shown  in  Fig.  20.     A  hanger  having  a  yoke  a 
with  a  hole  at  the  top  through  which  the  hanging  bolt  b  is 
slipped,  and  at  the  bottom  a  bolt  with  a  pipe  sleeve  c  serving 
as  a  foller  for  the  pipe  and  thus  preventing  any  sideward 
movement  of  the  hanger  during  expansion  or  contraction  of 
the  pipe,  is  shown  in  Fig.  20  (a).     The  manner  in  which 
this  type  of   hanger  is  utilized    for  supporting    two  pipes 
instead  of  one  is  shown  in  Fig.  20  (b).     Another  style  of 
hanger  often  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  20  (c);   this  hanger  is 
inferior  to  the  one  just  shown,  however,  because  the  free 
expansion    of    the    pipe    line   is   interfered   with,    and   also 
because  the  expansion  subjects   the  -  hanger  to  a  bending 
stress.     A  favorite  hanger  is  shown  in  Fig.  20  {d)]    this 
form  is  somewhat  expensive,  and  a3  the  friction  of  the  pipe 
resting  on  the  cross-bar  subjects  it  to  a  bending  stress  dur- 
ing  expansion  or  contraction,  and  also  interferes  with  free 
movement  of  the  pipe,  it  is  inferior  to  the  one  shown  in 
Fig.   20   (a).     A  good  roller  pipe  hanger  intended   to  be 
attached  to  an  I  beam  at  right  angles  to  the  pipe  is  shown 
in  Fig.  20  (e).    The  roller  is  adjusted  for  height  by  nuts  a,  a. 
When   a  pipe  runs  parallel  to  and  between  floorbeams,  as 
in   Fig.  20  (/),  a  hanger  of  the  kind   shown  in   Fig.  20  (a) 
may  have  its  hanger  rod  b  screwed  into  the  side  outlet  of  a 
T  r,  which  is  slipped  over  a  pipe  d  one  size  smaller  than  the 
run  of  the  T,  said  pipe  resting  on  the  floorbeams,  as  shown. 
Where  the  beams  overhead  are  not  strong  enough  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  pipes,  and  also  where  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  the  sound  caused  by  vibration 
of  the  pipes  due  to  the  movement  of  high-speed  machinery, 
the  pipes  can  be  supported  from  the  floor  on  standards,  in 
the  manner  shown  in    Fi^.   20   (^).     A   special   hanger  for 
large  horizontal  pipinj^  is  shown  in  Fig.  20  (^).     It  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  a  corner  hanger  where  two  long  pipe 
lines  are  joined   at  an  elbow,   because   the   pipe  can  move 
freely  in  any  horizontal  direction.     The  hanger  straps  a, a 
are  suspended  on  rollers  />,  b  from  a  T   iron  track  c  along 
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which  the  hanger  may  roll.     The  track  is  rigidly  secured  by 
beara  clamps  rf,  d  to  an  overhead  I  beiim. 

26.  Kxtinust'LIne  Support. — Vertical  exhaust  lines 
are  sometimes  supported  at  the  base  as  shown  in  Fig  21,  or 
in  an  equivalent  manner.  Into  the  flange  a  is  screwed  a 
plugged  nipple  b  to  which  is  attached  a  T  ■"  for  the  drip  con- 


nection d.  Another  nipple  e  is  screwed  into  the  T  c  and  to  it 
a  T  /".  from  which  the  pipe  g  leads  to  the  discharge  outlet  of 
the  feedwater  heater  or  engine.  The  cast-iron  fiange  a  rests 
on  a  channel  bar  k  supported  by  tloorbeams  (',  /,  to  which  it  is 
clamped,  as  shown.  

BXAHPLES  OF  PIPEWORK 


RUNNINO    STEAM    MAIMS 

27.  Definitions. — The  relatively  large  distributing 
pipes  that  are  nin  in  the  cellar  or  basement  of  buildings  far 
conveying  steam  from  the  boiler  to  diflEerenl  portions  of  the 
beating  system,  as  well  as  the  pipes  for  carrying  the  water  of 
condensation  back  to  the  boiler,  are  commonly  called  mnlns. 
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the  former  being  steam  mains  and  the  latter  return  mains. 
From  the  steam  mains,  what  are  usually  referred  to  as 
branches  are  run  to  vertical  rising  pipes  called  risers^  to  which 
the  radiators  on  the  floors  above  are  connected,  and  from  the 
foot  of  which,  as  well  as  from  the  ends  or  at  low  points  of 
the  steam  mains,  relief^  drip,  or  bleeder  pipes  are  run  to  and 
connected  with  the  return  main,  for  takjing  care  of  the  con- 
densation from  radiators,  etc. 

28.  ArranfBremeiit  of  Mains. — The  arrangement  of  the 
steam  mains  and  other  piping  throughout  a  large  heating 
plant  necessarily  depends  on  the  local  conditions  of  installa- 
tion and  the  general  requirements  that  such  piping  must  be 
designed  to  meet.  Generally  speaking,  steam  mains  in  large 
heating  plants  should  be  so  arranged  that  extensions,  altera- 
tions, or  repairs  may  easily  be  made  when  necessary,  there- 
by obviating  many  inconveniences  due  to  lack  of  provision 
for  future  additions  or  changes.  Steam  mains  should  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  shut- 
ting down  the  whole  plant  in  case  one  of  the  boilers  or 
engines  is  shut  down  for  inspection  or  repairs.  While  it  is 
desirable  to  make  the  first  cost  of  piping  installation  as  low 
as  possible,  the  mains  should  be  designed  without  undue 
regard  to  cost  to  give  the  best  results  for  the  longest  period 
of  time.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  make  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  materials  when  installing  a  new  plant  or  refitting  an 
old  one,  the  element  of  first  cost  being  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  the  possible  future  losses  due  to  the  use  of 
inferior  material  or  to  hurried  and  hence  poor  workmanship. 

The  main  piping  should  be  as  direct  as  possible,  for  the 
greater  the  number  of  turns  and  bends  the  more  restricted 
will  be  the  flow  of  steam  through  the  pipe.  Under  some 
conditions,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  piping  in 
the  most  direct  line,  as,  for  example,  when  a  column  is  in  the 
way  of  the  main,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
advisable  to  use  special  castings  having  flanges,  as  indicated 
by  the  full  lines,  or  to  use  standard  piping  and  45*^  elbows, 
with  Y  fittings  for  the  branches,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
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The  mains  should  be  reduced  gradually  in  size  toward  the 
end  farthest  from  the  builer,  care  beine  taken  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  area  will  not  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
leqaired  supply  of  steam  for  radiation  connected  to  the 
nduced  mains.  The  steam  and  return  mains  are  frequently 
nn  side  by  side,  or  the  former  above  the  latter,  at  the  cellar 
OT  basement  ceiling;,  in  which  case  the  return  main  is  above 
tbc  water-line  of  the  boiler  and  for  that  reason  is  called  a 
drj  return   main.     It  is  also  common  practice  to  run  the 
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steam  main  at  the  cellar  or  basement  ceiling,  with  the  return 
main  at  or  under  the  cellar  floor,  and  when  the  pipinji  is  so 
ananged,  the  return  main,  being  below  the  water  level  of  the 
boiler,  is  called  a  wet  rt>tiim  nialu. 

29.  Loops  OverObstrnctlons. — Sometimes  in  running 
mains  it  is  necessary  to  clear  obstructions,  such  as  jjirders. 
machines,  or  doors.  In  such  cases  it  frequentlj'  haiipens 
that  the  steam  main  is  located  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
thenearest  return  main,  so  that  drip  connections  in  the  shape 
of  a  loop  must  be  taken  from  the  steam  main,  as  shown  in 
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Fig.  23,  which  illustrates  how  the  steam  main  a  may  be  run 
without  interfering  with  the  headroom  of  the  doorway  *. 
To  clear  this  doorway,  the  main  is  looped  over  it  by  means 
of  four  45°  fittings,  and  to  obviate  water  hammer  by  pre- 
venting an  accumulation  of  water  of  condensation  in  the 
loop  at  r.  two  T's  are  placed  on  the  main  and  connected  by 
the  drip  loop  rf,  which  crosses  under  the  floor.  The  main 
at  e  must  not  be  higher  than  at  the  elbow  c,  as,  otherwise, 
water  will  not  flow  through  the  loop  d,  but  will  back  up  into 
the  main  a.     The  fitting  ^  should  either  be  level  with  c  or 


slightly  lower,  because  the  T  attached  to  it  takes  the  con- 
densation from  the  line  a.  Other  obstructions  can  be  looped 
over  in  a  similar  manner. 

30.  Position  of  Valves  in  Mains. — Valves  in  steam 
mains  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  preferably  of  the 
gate  type,  and  be  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  accessible.  Only 
as  many  valves  as  are  absolutely  required  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  all  contingencies  should  be  used. 

When  valves  are  used  in  horizontal  steam  mains,  they 
should  be  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  24,  the  stems  standing  at 
an  angle  of  about  15^  to  the  horizontal  plane.  Water  will 
leak  more  readily  than  steam   from  the  stuffingbox  of  the 
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live,  and   by  inclining  the  valve  15°  or  20°,  or  so  that  the 

and  nut  is  above  the  possible  water-line  in  the  pipe,  trouble 

om   leakage    of   the   water 

i  condensation  is  avoided. 

rlobe    valves,    especially, 

hould    not    be    placed    in  a 

rertical    position,    because 

when  thus  placed  they  inter- 

:ere  with  a  thorough  drainage 

3f    the    pipe    line.      Valves 

should    be  connected   up  so 

as  to  close  against  the  steam 

pressure,  in  order  to  make  easy  the  repacking  of  the  valve 

stem  while  the  pipe  line  is  under  pressure. 

31.  Expansion  of  Mains. — Allowance  for  expansion 
and  contraction  is  of  prime  importance  in  running  steam 
mains,  for  unless  adequate  provision  is  made  to  allow  the 
piping  to  expand  and  to  contract  alternately,  something  will 
have  to  give  way  under  the  stresses  set  up,  the  probable 
extent  of  the  injury  depending  on  the  length  of  the  pipe  and 
the  extremes  of  temperature  to  which  it  might  be  subjected. 
For  example,  assume  that  in  a  combined  power  and  heating 
plant  steam  at  150  pounds  gauge  pressure  is  admitted  to 
a  main  100  feet  long,  the  temperature  of  the  main  when 
erected  and  just  previous  to  the  admission  of  steam  being 
70°  F.  Steam  at  150  pounds  pressure  has  a  temperature  of 
366°,  so  that  the  initial  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  pipe  and  the  steam  will  be  366°  -  70°  =  296°,  and  since 
the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  for  wrought-iron  pipe  per 
degree  per  foot  is  .00000686,  the  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  pipe  due  to  expansion  will  be  100  X  296  X  .00000686 
=  .203  foot,  or  2.4  inches,  an  amount  that  would  wrench  the 
fittings  apart,  and  perhaps  start  the  joints  to  leaking  all 
along  the  line.  In  actual  practice,  the  probable  amount  of 
expansion  is  seldom  calculated,  the  usual  rule-of-thumb 
method  employed  being  to  allow  3  inches  clearance  for 
expansion  for  every  100  feet  of  pipe. 


Expansion  of  the  steam  mains  is  generally  provided  for 
in  one  of  two  ways,  viz..  by  means  of  expansion  joints  when 
no  other  method  is  feasible,  or  by  means  of  bent  piping  in 
the  shape  of  long-turn  .bends  or  goosenecks.  A  third 
method,  however,  is  sometimes  employed  to  allow  for  the 
expansion  of  the  exhaust  piping  of  large  plants,  a  short 
piece  of  corrugated  copper  pipe  being  used  in  places  where 
the  available  space  does  not  permit  the  use  of  curved  piping. 
Ample  clearance  should  be  provided  at  the  end  of  a  run  of 
pipe,  and  branches  must  have  sufficient  length  to  allow  the 
pipe  to  spring  the  required  amount,  or  the  expansion  stresses 
will  come  on  the  fittings.  Short  pipes  should  therefore  have 
some  form  of  swivel  connection,  i.  e.,  the  number  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Sitings  used  should  be  such  as  to  allow  for  the 


elongation  of  the  long  run  to  which  the  short  branch  pipes 
are  connected,  the  fittings  serving  as  pivots  about  which  the 
pipes  may  turn  slightly  without  affecting  the  tightness  of 
the  joint.  An  example  of  a  swivel  connection  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2'>,  where  a  horizontal  pipe  a  is  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  />./'  and  connected  by  nipples  r.c  to  the  elbows 
shown.  When  the  pipes  />,/>  move  endwise  by  expansion  or 
contraction,  the  nipples  c,c  turn  slightly  and  thus  permit  the 
piece  a  to  swing  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  change  in 
length  of  I).  6. 

32.  FlQiiK«--Unloit  Connections  In  Steam  Mnlns. 
When  risers  have  been  run  in  places  before  the  mains  are 
hung,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  flange  union  or  a  right-and- 
left  fitting  for  a  final  connection.  Thus,  in  Fig.  26  is  shown 
a  branch  pipe  a  connecting  the  base  of  a  riser  i  to  a  steam 
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main  e,  a  flanee  union  t/  being  used  for  a  final  connection. 
A  sleeve  is  placed  in  the  hole  in  the  wall,  the  pipe  a  passing 
through  the  sleeve  loosely  to  provide  for  expansion.  The 
ftanges  are  screwed  on  the  pipe  so  that  the  bolt  holes  are  in 
line,  the  joint  being  made  by  placing  a  metallic  gasket  or 
some  form  of  fibrous  packing  between  the  faces  of  the 
flanges,  the  bolt  holes  being  brought  into  alinement  if 
necessary,  by  the  use  of  drift  pins,  i.  e.,  tapering  steel  pins. 
Bolts  are  then  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  flanges  and 


screwed  up  tight  by  means  of  the  monkeywrench.  In  ordir 
'h-it  flanges  may  match,  the  bolt  holes  must  be  directly 
"PP'isite  each  olher,  and  the  rims  of  the  flanges  flush  wiih 
each  other.  Since  the  holes  are  not  always  drilled  tnie  tu 
'■10  same  circle  or  at  equal  distances  apart,  it  is  necessary 
"I  mark  the  flanges  so  as  to  indicate  the  point  at  which  tlicy 
»me  nearest  to  being  in  (he  proper  position.  Wlicn 
redrilijng  is  necessary,  or  when  a  blank  flange  is  lo  be 
<ir'.!led  to  match  another,  a  templet  /f  on  which  the  toji  of  ilic 
flange  is  indicated,  as  in   Fig.  27,  is  cut  out  for  use   as  a 
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guide  in  drilling  the  botes  in  the  other  flange,  and  the  side 
of  the  flange  union  to  which  the  templet  is  fitted  should  be 
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plainly  noted  on  the  templet,  as  otherwise  the  two  halves 

could  not  be  put  together. 

33.     To  put  flanges  on  pipe  requires  the   use  of  chain 

tongs,  as  the  common  pipe  tongs  are  not  large  enough  lo 

grip  them.       Fig.  2S 

shows  how  the  flanges 

are  screwed    on;  the 

chain  is  fitted  arouml 

the  flange  as  well  as 

possible,   the  chain 

bearing    against   the 

bolls    when    a    gooti 

,  grip  cannot  be  hadon 

'  the  flange;  the  chain 

hooked    to    the 

claw  on    the  handle. 

and  wound  around 

the   lever  ,to   hold 

the  chain  in  place:  the 

toothed    end   of   the 

lever    to    which    the 

chain    is   attached  is 

''"'^  then    forced    against 

the  edge  of  the  flange.     Another  pair  <il  tongs  is  clampwi 

around  the  pipe  to  operate  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
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is  held  to  prevent  the  pipe  from  turning  while  the  flange  is 
being  screwed  on. 

Flanges  may  also  be  screwed  on  the  ends  of  pipes  by 
inserting  two  bolts  or  pins  in  the  bolt  holes  of  the  flange 
and  applying  a  bar  between. 

^4.  A  properly  made  flange  joint  will  be  steam-tight  and 
reasonably  permanent.  In  making  a  flange  or  large  screw 
joint,  the  surfaces  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  so  that  no 
foreign  substances  may  prevent  the  threads  from  coming 
in  contact  with  one  another  all  around  the  pipe  in  the  screw 
joints,  nor  prevent  the  faces  of  the  flanges  from  pressing 
evenly  against  the  packing,  whatever  kind  it  may  be. 
Another  important  point  in  making  a  flange  joint  is  to  see 
that  the  two  lengths  of  pipe  are  in  line  with  each  otherl  A 
great  many  times  the  cause  of  leaky  joints  is  attributed  to 
the  packing,  and  it  is  said  to  be  too  soft  or  too  hard,  too 
thick  or  too  thin,  when 
really  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  could  be  traced 
to  a  lack  of  true  aline- 
ment. 

When  horizontal 
pipes  are  out  of  line  ' 
vertically,  they  can,  as 
a  rule,  be  straightened 
more  readily  than  when 
out   of    line   sidewise,  '° 

especially  when  they  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by 
adjustable  pipe  hangers.  Long  lengths  of  piping  can  gen- 
erally be  straightened  more  readily  than  short  ones,  owing 
to  their  greater  flexibility. 

A  flange  joint  located  about  the  middle  of  a  long  line  of 
large  pipe,  where  the  faces  of  the  fianges  are  parallel  and 
close  together,  is  a  difficult  une  to  repack.  The  most  difB- 
cult  part  of  the  work  is  the  lemoval  nf  the  old  gasket,  which 
has  become  hardened  by  the  heat  and  adheres  firmly  to  the 
flanges.     The  pipe  can  seldom  be  moved  endwise  more  than 
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I't  inch,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  gasket  by 
chipping  or  filing.  In  this  case  an  old  hand  saw  will  be 
found  an  excellent  tool  to  use  in  the  manner  illustrated  in 
Fig.  29.  The  saw  is  guided  by  the  flanges  and  generally 
leaves  a  smooth,  clean  surface  for  the  new  gasket-  When 
inserting  a  new  gasket,  it  will  be  easier,  and  better  for  ihe 
gasket,  to  insert  it  from  the  bottom.  This  may  readily  be 
done  by  tying  a  string  to  the  gasket,  and  then  pulling  it  up 
between  the  flanges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  and  inserting  one 
of  the  upper  bolts.  The  others  can  then  be  put  in  and  Ihe 
flanges  drawn  together.  Gaskets  have  frequently  been 
injured  in  plates  of  this 
kind  by  attempting  to 
push  them  in  sidewise  or 
to  poke  them  into  place 
by  means  of  a  wire  or  a 
thin  strip  of  iron  or  steel. 
A  simple  and  quick 
method  of  cutting  gaskets 
for  pipe  flanges  consists 
in  laying  the  sheet  of 
packing  over  the  flange, 
and  taking  a  hammer  and 
striking  the  packing  over 
the  edge  of  the  flange 
when  the  edge  will  be 
P"^-^  found  to  cut  through  the 

packing.  When  cutting  the  bolt  holes,  use  the  peen  of  the 
hammer,  permitting  the  peen  to  fall  squarely  over  the  hole. 
The  result  thus  produced  will  be  found  to  resemble  closely 
that  of  a  punch.  After  cutting  one  hole  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  sheet,  drop  a  bolt  into  the  holes  to  prevent  the  packing 
from  moving,  which  will  insure  the  remainder  of  the  holes 
coming  in  the  proper  place.  Gaskets  cut  in  this  manner 
never  fail  to  fit  exactly  when  placed  in  position  in  the  joint. 
When  cutting  rubber  packing  with  a  knife,  dip  the  hlade 
into  water  in  which  a  little  sal  soda  has  been  previously  dis- 
solved.    This  makes  an  excellent  lubricant  for  this  purpose. 
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Sheet  asbestos  softens  quickly  when  saturated  with  water 
or  boiled  linseed  oil  and  is  a  useful  material  for  uneven  joints, 
as  it  yields  under  the  tig^htening  of  the  bolts  so  as  to  fill  any 
depressions. 

All  joints,  except  very  thin  putty  joints,  should  be  well 
tigfhtened  when  the  pipe  is  put  up  and  when  the  joint  is  first 
made,  and  after  the  joint  has  become  thorougfhly  hot  the 
bolts  should  be  again  tightened  slightly.     This  is  particu- 


larly the  case  when  soft  packing  is  used,  such  as  sheet  rub- 
ber and  asbestos. 

When  putting  up  a  large  steam  pipe  having  flanges  screwed 
on,  a  thoroughly  tight  joint  may  be  had  by  putting  in  a 
copper  gasket,  preferably  corrugated,  aV  inch  thick  (instead 
of  rubber),  between  the  flanges,  provided  that  the  latter  are 
true  and  smooth  on  the  faces. 

35.  The  manner  in  which  a  flange  union  is  employed  for 
making  final  connections  in  a  steam  main  that  requires  cut- 
ting in  order  to  insert  a  fitting  is  shown  in  Fig.  31.     The 
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steam  main  a  before  cutting  is  shown  in  Fig.  31  (a);  it  is 
required  to  connect  the  riser  d  to  the  main  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  31  (d).  The  T  <•  to  which  d  is  to  be  connected 
is  placed  against  the  main  in  line  with  d,  and  a  chalk  mark  is 
made  at  x  to  show  where  it  is  to  be  cut.  After  the  main  is 
cut,  the  parts  d  and  e  are  unscrewed  from  their  fittings,  the 
cut  end  of  d  is  threaded,  and  the  T  c  screwed  on.  A  nipple  / 
taken  from  stock  or  made  on  the  premises  and  one-half  of 
the  union  are  then  attached  to  the  T  f,  and  the  pipe  </,  which 
now  carries  the  T  c,  the  nipple  /,  and  half  the  union,  is 
screwed  into  its  fitting  £-  until  it  is  tight  and  the  side  outlet 
of  c  pointing  directly  upwards.  The  second  half  of  the  flange 
union  is  then  held  in  position  by  hand  to  allow  the  exact 
length  of  the  nipple  A  to  be  measured.  This  nipple  is  then 
cut  to  length,  threaded,  and  screwed  tightly  into  the  flange, 
and  finally  screwed  into  the  T  i.  A  gasket  is  now  inserted 
between  the  flanges  of  the  union,  which  is  then  bolted 
together.  The  riser  d  is  now  connected  to  r,  placing  a  right- 
and-left  coupling  at  /.  Flange  unions  are  generally  used  for 
pipes  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 


36.  I^eaklnp:  Threads. — It  frequently  happens  that 
threaded  joints  leak  steam  and  water.  If  the  joints  are  new, 
they  frequently  fake  up,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  become  tight 

without  repairs.  If,  however,  a  leak 
occurs  in  an  old  screw  joint,  the 
joint  seldom  takes  up  and  requires 
to  be  renewed.  Small  leaks  in  new 
screw  joints  can  usually  be  calked 
and  made  permanently  tight.  Larg^e 
leaks,  however,  are  sufficient  cause 
for  renewing  the  joint. 

Frequently  a  large  pipe,  such  as  a 
steam  main,  will  spring  a  leak  in  the 
thread  at  a  fitting,  and  permanent 
repairs  cannot  be  made  without  shutting  down  the  plant.  As 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  this,  temporary  repairs  are 
frequently    made.     While    cements    applied   externally    will 
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.ometimes  stop  teaks  in  low-pressure  pipes,  it  is  advisable 
lot  to  depend  on  them  too  much.  A  good  clamp,  with  means 
:or  compressing  a  gasket  against  the  pipe  and  fitting,  should  be 
used  instead.  Fig.  S2  shows  such  a  clamp,  or  leak  Khind. 
The  clamp  a  and  gland  b  are  each  made  in  two  pieces  and 
hinged.  The  clamp  is  firmly  attached  to  the  pipe  by  screwing 
up  the  setscrews  c,  c. 
The  gasket  d  is  pressed 
tightly  around  the  leak- 
ing thread  by  screwing 
up  the  setscrews  e,  e, 
and  thus  the  leak  is  ; 
stopped.  As  the  joint 
may  be  nearly  cor- 
roded through,  if  the 
pipe  is  an  old  one,  it  is 

advisable  to  put  in  a  new  piece  of  pipe  as  soon  as  it  is 
convenient  to  shut  off  steam. 

In  some  cases  where  flange  joints  are  used,  the  pipe  may 
leak  where  it  is  screwed  into  the  flange.  Repairs  can  be 
effected  by  peening  the  end  of  the  pipe  with  the  ball  of  a 
ball-peen  hammer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33,  peening  lightly  fill 
around  the  inside  of  the  pipe  and  thus  expanding  it  tightly 
into  the  thread  of  the  flange. 


ai 


37.  irse  of  Couplings  Id  Hains. — In  places  where  it  is 
necessary  to  connect  lines  of  pipes  that  come  together  from 
different  directions,  also  when  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a 
fitting  or  remove  a  defective  piece  of  pipe  from  the  center  of 
a  run.  a  right-and-left  coupling  may  be  used  for  connecting 
the  pipes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  .34.  The  pipes  a,  a  to  be  joined 
are  threaded,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34  (a),  with  a  right-hand 
thread  on  one  end  and  a  left-hand  thread  on  the  other.  In 
order  that  both  threads  on  the  pipe  may  make  up  tight  at  the 
same  instant,  the  coupling  is  first  screwed  on  the  right-hand 
thread,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34  (A),  by  hand,  counting;  the  num- 
ber of  turns  that  can  be  made  as  the  coupling  is  removed. 
The  operation  is  then  repeated  on  the  left-hand  thread,  as 
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shown  in  Fig.  34  (r).  The  coupling  should  be  started  on  the 
longer  thread  first,  and  given  a  number  of  turns  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  number  of  turns  it  could  be  screwed  by 
hand  on  the  right-hand  and  left-hand  threads,  respectively. 
The  pipes  are  then  brought  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34  (rf), 
with  the  free  end  of  the  pipe  flrmly  against  the  coupling, 
which  is  then  screwed  up  by  band  and  finally  lightened  by 
pipe  tongs  or  a  pipe  wrench.     The  form  of  connection  made 


by  a  right-and-left  coupling  cannot  always  be  used,  but  is  a 
very  satisfactory  one  for  pipe  lines  of  li  inches  or  less  in 
diameter,  making  a  joint  little  liable  to  leak.  Threaded 
unions  with  a  gasket  between  the  two  halves  should  never 
be  used  in  steam-fitting  work,  because  such  joints  will  not 
remain  steam-tight. 

38.     Relnys. — When    a  main    or  any  horizontal  steam- 
supply  pipe   has   to   be   run   a   long   distance,   it   becomes 
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impracticable  to  grade  it  uniformly  throughout  its  whole 
length,  because  the  far  end  drops  too  low  to  be  drained  con- 
veniently. In  such  a  case,  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
by  introducing  vertical  oflEsets,  or  relays,  in  the  line  of  pipe, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  35.  A  relief  pipe  may  then  be  attached  at 
the  foot  of  each  oflEset,  as  at  a.  The  steam  should  always 
flow  down  grade,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 


BRAKCn    CONNECTIONS 

39.  The  connecting  pipes  between  mains  and  risers  are 
commonly  called  branclies,  the  branch  connection  between 
the  steam  distributing  main  and  the  riser  being  referred  to  as 
the  steamer-riser  connection^  the  branch  between  the  return  riser 


c 


i 


Fig.  35 

and  the  main  return  being  known  as  the  return-riser  connec- 
tion. Branch  connections  from  mains  to  risers  are  run  from 
the  top,  side,  or  bottom  of  the  main,  or  at  an  angle  thereto, 
as  may  be  required.  By  taking  the  branch  from  the  top  of 
the  main,  the  water  of  condensation  flowing  along  the  bottom 
of  the  main  cannot  enter  the  branch  with  the  steam,  and  the 
branch  and  riser  can  drain  back  into  the  main. 

40.  Long  branch  connections  may  be  made  to  the  steam 
main  a  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  36  (a),  where  the 
branch  b  is  long  enough  to  spring  sufficiently  to  take  care  of 
the  expansion  of  the  riser  r,  and  where  the  latter  will  permit 
sufficient  springing  to  make  the  final  right-and-left  coupling 
connection.  In  Fig.  36  (h)  the  elbows  d  and  e  provide  for 
the  expansion,  the  elbows  having  a  hinge-like  action  when 
under  the  stress  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  riser,  and 
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this  prevents  the  connecting  pipe  l>  from  being  sprung  when 
the  riser  c  expands  downwards.  Where  the  branch  connec- 
tions are  short,  the  connections  shown  in  Fig.  36  {a)  cannot 
be  used  because  of  the  stress  on  the  elbow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  riser,  due  to  its  downward  expansion,  and  hence  the  con- 
nection shown  in  Fig.  36  {b)  is  used,  an  ordinary  amount  of 
expansion  being  thereby  provided  for  in  all  directions.  The 
final  right-and-left  coupling  connection  may  be  made  in  the 
most  convenient  place,  which,  according  to  circumstances, 


may  be  near  the  riser  or  near  the  main.     In  two-pipe  steam- 


heating  systems,  where  the  steam  is  t 
through  one  pipe  and  the  water  of  c 
through  another  pipe,  the  steam  m; 
the  return  main  h.  as  shown  in  Fig.  ■ 
■branch  connections  may  be  made  t 
main  and  the  side  of  the  return  mail 

A  method  of  connecting  a  branch  to  a  riser  from  the  side 
of  the  main,  the  branch  draining  to  the  riser,  a  drip  or  relief 


onveyed  to  the  radiators 
>udensatioD  taken  away 
in  a  may  be  run  above 
16  (f).  In  that  case  the 
)  the  top  of  the  steam 
,  as  shown. 
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pipe  being  connected  to  the  return  main  above  the  water- 
line  in  the  system,  is  shown  in  Fig.  37.  The  return  pipe  a 
"a  carried  on  the  side  wall  above  the  boiler  water-line, 
the  drip  pipe  at  the  foot  of  the  riser  6  having  an  enlarge- 
ment to  prevent  the  water  that  falls  down  the  riser  from 
trapping  the  steam  in  the  branch  connection  and  preventing 
il  irom  flowing  freely  into  the  riser.  The  enlargement 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  drip  pipe  is  accomplished  hy  using 
1  legnlar  full-size   T.   into  which   is   screwed   a   nipple,   at 


'**»™^'»»w. 


'^^Px^ 


the  loH'er  end  of  which  is  placed  the- reducing  cnii|>li 

H'aier  of   condensation  in   the  main  steam    pipe   llo\ 

some  point  where  it  may  conveniently  be  drained  int 

retnra. 

'       -ii.    Fig.   3S    shows   a   branch   main  it  cannetiinu 

nser  i  from  which  a  drip  pipe  c  is  carried  dnwinviin] 

cnnected  to  the  return  pipe  d  at  the  tlimr,  niakiiiir  \vi 

ca;fed  a  sinlfi-rftum  connection,  because  the  wnuT  If 

the  drip  pipe  will  be  between  the  rclnni  mnin  and  llic  -. 

pipe  €,  as  indicated.     As  the  steam  main  e  lies  close  t 
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ceiling,  the  branch  a  cannot  be  taken  from  the  top  but  must 
be  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  main,  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion draiatng  through  the  branch  to  a  reducing  T  /  from 
which  the  drip  pipe  is  carried  down  near  the  wall,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  in  the  way.  The  drip  pipe  is  connected  to 
the  return  pipe  d  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  illustration 
to  allow  for  expansion    and    also  to   permit    of    easy  con- 


:1rip  \>\\*e 
permits 


nay  be  run  straicht  into  the  rentm 
neither    tree   expansion   nor  reaJy 


The  mi'lhnd  jjcnerally  followed  in  taking  a  branch  i' 
maiii/'al  angle  of -l.V  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  3«  and -10, 
111]  llie  steam  main  b  is  so  placed  as  to  allow  ihc  ibc 
i'-  cllmw  and  nipjilc  in  making  up  the  branch,  which  is 
irried  over  to  the  riser  i .  as  shown.  Instead  of  using  a 
^Z  coujiling  at  llie  bottom  of  the  riser,  an  elbow  d, 
small   otulei   for  the  drip-pipe  connection,  is  used, 
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the  return  main  e  being  suspended  from  the  ceiling  either 
beneath  the  steam  main,  as  in  Fig.  40  (a)  or  at  the  side  of 
the  main,  as  in  Fig.  40  (^). 


Pig.  39 


When  the  supply  and  return  mains  run  side  by  side  at 
practically  the  same  level,  the  drip  or  relief  pipe  may  be 


I 


c 


r«; 


Fig.  40 


connected  into  the  side  of  the  return,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40  (^), 
an  elevation  of  the  connections  shown  in  perspective  in 
Fig.  39  being  illustrated  by  Fig.  40  {a). 


RISER    CONNECTIONS 

43.  Definitions. — The  term  riser  is  used  to  designate 
vertical  lines  of  pipe,  the  steam  riser  being  the  specific  desig- 
nation for  the  pipe  that  carries  the   steam  vertically  from 
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the  distributing  mains  in  the  cellar  to  the  radiator  connec- 
tions, while  the  term  return  riser  is  applied  to  the  pipe 
that  carries  the  condensation  from  the  radiators  back  lo 
the  main  return  pipe. 

44.  Expansion  of  Risers. 
One  of  the  principal  requirements 
in  running  risers  is  that  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  their  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  thereby 
reheving  them  of  any  stress  thai 
might  be  thrown  on  them  through 
the  use  of.  improper  radiator 
connections.  The  effect  of  the 
expansion  of  risers  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  41,  which  shows  how 
the  upper  radiator,  being  con- 
nected directly  to  the  riser  rigidly 
supported  by  the  hanger  a,  is 
lifted  from  the  floor  at  b.  The 
riser  shown  may  be  assumed  to 
be  40  feet  long,  and  if  the  piping 
was  erected  in  winter  at  a  tem- 
perature of  32°,  the  riser  would 
expand  upwards  slightly  more 
than  \  inch  if  steam  at  5  pounds 
i:::m;'e  pressure  and  having  a 
n-nipurature  of  227°  be  admitted 
111  the  line,  the  actual  amount 
of  movement  due  to  expansion 
being  found,  in  inches,  by  mul- 
tiplying together  the  length  of 
the  pipe,  in  inches,  the  number 
of  degrees  it  is  increased  in  tern- 
'"■  peratnre,   and    the   coefficient  o! 

linear   expansion,    which,   for   wrought   iron,   is   .OOOO06H6; 

thus,    40  X  12  X  (227  -  32)  X  .00000686  =  .6427    inch,   or 

S  inch,  full. 
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45.  By  inserting  in  the  riser,  approximately  at  the  center 
of  its  length,  a  loop  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  42,  the  point 
of  support  being  at  a,  expansion  may  take  place  upwards  or 
downwards  equally  without  aflEecting  the  radiators,  which  in 
most  cases  should  be  connected  to  the  riser  by  means  of  a 
spring  piece  c,  as  shown  in  Fig.  41  under  the  middle  radi- 
ator, although  a  short,  rigid 
connection  may  be  permitted 
when  the  radiator  is  located 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
point  of  support  from  which 
the  pipe  expands.  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  spring  piece  r. 
Fig.  41,  which  is  connected  up 
with  three  elbows  and  two 
nipples,  as  shown,  compensates 
for  the  expansion  of  the  riser 
under  ordinary  conditions, 
while  the  pitch  of  the  spring- 
piece  piping  is  siich  as  to  give 
a  free,  easy  flow  of  conden- 
sation from  the  radiator  to  the 
riser,  avoiding  trouble  from 
water  hammer.  In  order  to 
avoid  pockets  in  which  water  of  condensation  may  accu- 
mulate, the  piping  of  the  loop  illustrated  in  Fig.  42  should 
have  a  downward  pitch  throughout  its  length  when  the  limit 
of  expansion  of  the  riser  is  reached.  The  pitch  of  the  piping 
of  the  loop  is  indicated  by  the  side  view  given. 


Fig.  42 


46.  Provision  for  the  expansion  of  rising  lines  may  also 
be  made  by  using  a  spring  or  return  bend  in  the  manner 
illustrated  by  Fig.  43,  the  radiator  connections  near  the  point 
of  support  being  taken  directly  from  a  cross  in  the  riser,  as 
any  upward  movement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  riser  due  to 
expansion  will  be  absorbed  by  the  spring  of  the  return  bend. 
The  riser  above  the  loop  is  supported  on  the  floor  thimble 
by  a  sleeve  under  the  cross. 
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47.  In  the  overhead  system  of  steam  distribution  that  is 
frequently  employed  in  the  heatinjr  of  tall  buildings,  a  single 
large  riser  is  usually  carried  upwards  through  the  elevator 
shaft  from  a  low-pressure  header  or  receiver  in  the  boiler 
room  to  the  attic  or  to  a  specially  arranged  space,  called  a 
pipe  chamher,  near  the  top  of  the  building.  In  this  space 
the  riser  is  connected  to  a  system  of  mains  that  supply  drop 


risers  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  44.  Provision  for  the 
expansion  of  the  drop  risers,  one  line  of  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  45,  is  made  partly  by  the  character  of  the  connection 
to  the  main  in  the  pipe  chamber  and  partly  by  an  expansion 
joint  located  about  the  middle  of  the  drop  riser,  Ihe  pipe 
beins  supported  in  two  places,  which  are  midway  above  and 
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below  the  expansion  joint.  One  half  of 
the  expansion  of  the  riser  is  taken  up 
by  the  expansion  joint,  and  the  other 
half  is  taken  care  of  by  the  springing 
of  the  connections  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  riser. 

It  frequently  happens  that  bangers 
must  be  located  on  horizontal  connec- 
tions .  that  are  moved  vertically  by 
expansion;  hence,  compensating  hangers 
are  required  in  order  to  obtain  a  nearly 


sieady  stress  on  the  hangers.  Such 
hangers  are  usually  of  the  helical  spriny; 
type  shown  in  Fig.  46.  If  compen- 
sating hangers  are  used  in  an  instal- 
lation-like that  shown  in  Fig.  45,  they 
should  be  placed  at  a  and  b,  the  one 
being  located  in  the  pipe  chamber  lo 
support  the  riser  at  the  top  and  the 
oiher  in  the  basement  to  support  the 
base  of  the  riser. 
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48.     Coneealniciit    of    Itlsers. — The   concealment  of 
risers  in  office  and  other  buildings  of  steel  fireproof  con- 
struction is  often  a  perplexing  problem  on  account  of  the 
obstructions  by  girders,  etc.,  which  prevent  placing  the  risers 
close   to   the   columns.     Such 
concealment  is  in  many  cases 
absolutely  necessary,  however, 
'  and    in    running    rising   lines 
alongside  of  steel  columns,  one 
of   several  methods,  some  o( 
which  are   shown   in  Pig.  47, 
may  be  used  with  satisfactory 
results.     The  column  is  usually 
partly  protected  from  the  ex- 
panding influence  of  the  heat  of 
the  riser  by  means  of  clay  or  liie 
fireproofing,  the  piping  being 
carried    upwards    in    recesses 
into    which,    if    such   recesses 
^'•'■■*^  are  not  otherwise  accessible,  it 

is  comparatively  easy  to  break  if  necessary.  The  conceal- 
ment of  risers  in  wooden  walls  necessitates  the  use  of 
covering  on  the  pipe  to  prevent  its  coming  in  contact  with, 
or  charring,  the  woodwork. 


FH 


=;3 


Fig.  « 

40.  Offsors  In  Risers.— In  erecting  risers,  it  is  often 
necessary,  where  the  upper  walls  are  recessed,  as  shown  in 
I'iji-  -iX.  to  citrry  llie  riser  liackwards  by  making  an  offset, 
citlier  by  bcndini;  Ilie  iiipe  or  by  using  4^1°  elbows  as 
shown.     If  possible,  the  offsets  should  be  made  under  the 
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floor,  but  as  this  is  not  always  convenient,  they  are  fre- 
quently made  above  the  floor.  In  one-pipe  work  it  is  not 
advisable  to  make  ofltsets  with  90°  elbows,  but  where 
90°  offsets  must  be  made,  lon^-turn  elbows  should  be 
used,  or  the  horizontal  run  of  the  offsetting  pipe,  as  well 
as  the  elbows  thereon,  should  be  one  full  size  larger.  The 
best  method  of  making  offsets  in  single-pipe  work  is  by 
the  use  of  45°  elbows,  but 
it  is  not  always  convenient 
to  use  them. 

Horizontal  offsets  in 
single-pipe  work  should  be 
made  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  49  (a),  the 
reason  for  increasing  the 
size  of  elbows  and  hori- 
zontal pipe  being  to  obvi- 
ate retardation  of  the  flow 
of  steam.  If  a  pitch  of 
1  inch  or  more  per  foot 
can  be  given  to  the  riser 
connections,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  make  the  inclined 
pipe  the  same  size  as  the 
riser.  Water  of  condensa- 
tion dropping  down  the 
riser  from  the  radiators 
will  gather  and  produce  water  hammer  if  the  downward 
expansion  of  the  riser  forms  a  trap,  as  shown  in  Fig.  49  (d). 
If  the  horizontal  pipe  is  too  small,  the  steam  flowing 
upwards  will  hold  the  water  back,  completely  fiiling  the 
pipe  at  the  elbow,  and  thereby  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
steam  to  radiators  above  the  offset.  This  difficuily  is  found 
only  where  the  piping  is  too  small,  or  where  the  horizontal 
pipes  have  not  enough  inclination  to  drain  properly. 

When  offsets  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  risers,  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  running  the  pipes  so  as  to  secure  adequate  drainage 
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(a) 


of  each  pipe  and  thereby  obviate  all  difficulty  from  water 

hammer  arising  from  the 
formation  of  pockets. 


RADIATOR     CONNECTIONS 

50.     Single-Pipe  Con- 
iieetion. — One    way    of 

making  a  single-pipe  sup- 
ply connection  to  a  radi- 
ator from  a  main  above 
it,  draining  the  branch 
through  the  floor,  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  50.  The 
radiator  is  located  above 
the  water-line  of  the  boiler. 
The  steam  main  is  shown 
at  a;  the  branch  d  feeds  the 
riser  c.  The  connection  d 
from  the  riser  to  the  radi- 
ator is  carried  above  the 
floor  and  pitched  down 
toward  the  riser.  The 
water  of  condensation 
flowing:  into  the  reducing 
T  at  the  foot  of  the  ri^er 


\ 
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is  carried  away  by  the  diip  pipe  e  attached  thereto.  Some 
pipe  fitters  claim  that  the  better  practice  is  to  make  the 
T  full  size  and  reduce  beneath  the  floor  with  a  reducing 
couplin<i  or  elbow. 

51.  T^v<>-IMp^'  Coiiiioetlons. — In  steam-heating  sys- 
tems, the  radiators  are  often  connected  by  a  separate 
steam-supply  pipe  and  return  pipe  to  the  main  piping.  The 
steam-supply  pipe  is  usually  connected  to  one  end  of  the 
radiator,  and  the  return  pipe  or  drip  to  the  other  end  of 
the  radiator,  so  that  the  flow  oi  the  water  of  condensation 
does  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the  steam.  In  this  method 
of  connecting  radiators,  smaller  pipe  than  can  be  used  with 
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single-pipe  connections  may  be  employed,  for  with  the  one- 
pipe  connectir)ns  the  water  of  condensation  and  the  steam 
have  to  flow  through  the  same  pipe,  making  a  large,  free 
opening  imperative.  Either  system  of  connecting  up  may  be 
used  with  good  results,  provided  that  the  connections  are 
large  enough  to  allow  the  condensed  water  to  flow  from  the 
radiator  without  cutting  oft  the  steam  supply;  the  ease  with 
which    the    one-pipe 


connect 

ion   can   be 

shut  off  r 

nakes  it  very 

popular. 

Two-pipe 

radiator 

connections 

may  be 

used   either 

with   th 

e   one-pipe 

heating 

system    or 

the  two- 

^ipe  heating 

system. 

52.  When  a  radi- 
ator or  coil  is  located 
below  the  water-line 
of  the  boiler,  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  51,  it 
may  be  connected  so 
that  by  closing  one 
valve  and  opening 
another,  the  water  of 
condensation  may 
be  caused  to  pass 
through  the  coil. 
When  the  valve  a  is  j,^^   ^ 

closed,    there    is    no 

circulation  in  the  coil,  which  is  full  of  waler,  bul  when  the 
valve  a  is  opened  and  the  valve  />  closed,  the  hot  water  of 
condensation  from  the  main  and  riser  flows  thrnus;h  the  coil, 
the  cold  water  therein  falling  by  gravity  into  the  drip  pipe 
and  thence  flowing  into  the  return  main  and  back  to  the 
boiler.     It  is  not  considered  advisable  to  connect  radiators  to 
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a  riser  in  the  manner  shown,  unless  they  are  of  the  hot-water 
pattern,  having  the  flow  connection  at  the  top  and  the  return 
at  the  bottom.  The  valve  b  in  the  riser  can  be  dispensed  wilh, 
but  in  that  case  the  circulation  is  not  as  positive  as  otherwise. 

53.     Wall  radiators  are  usually  attached  to  walls  so  that 
the  center   of   the    tappings  are  about  3  inches  from   the 


finished  walls.  .\s  this  is  about  the  distance  that  a  riser  is 
located  from  the  wall,  a  straijjlit  connection  can  be  made  if 
the  cxpunsinii  is  lakeii  up  elsewhere,  or  if  the  branch  is  long 
enouiih  to  spring  svifficiently  lo  compensate  for  the  expansion. 
If  the  radiators  are  set  in  window  recesses,  and  the  risers 
arc  run  iwi  the  face  of  projecting  piers,  the  connections  may 
be  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  52.     Iron  girders,  shown  by  dotted 
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lines,  are  supported  by  the  piers  on  each  floor.  The  risers 
are  nin  vertically  one  on  each  side  of  the  girder,  as  shown. 
The  radiator  steam  connection  a  is  offset  around  the  corner 
of  the  pier  and  forms  a  swivel-joint  for  expansion.  The  return 
connection  offsets  around  the  next  pier.  This  connection 
should  be  used  where  possible.  In  making  connections  to 
long  wall  radiators  at  the  printing  plant  of  the  International 
Textbook  Company,  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  provision 
for  expansion  was  made  by  coupling  up  in  the  manner  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  53  {a)  and  (b),  the  position  of  the  riser  being 
such  that  a  sightly  or  more  suitable  double  swing  could  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  The  wall  radiators  are  mounted 
in    hangers  especially  designed   to   permit  them  to   move 
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freely  up  or  down  under  the  influence  of  the  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  risers  should  excessive  stresses 
come  on  them.  To  provide  for  the  ordinary  amount  of 
expansion,  which  is  small,  a  90°  elbow,  a  45°  elbow,  and 
three  close  nipples  a,  b,  and  c  are  placed  as  shown.  The 
risers  are  short  and  are  supported  by  45°  elbows  resting  on 
floor  plates  on  the  first  floor.  No  severe  stress  is  therefore 
thrown  on  the  connection  between  the  riser  and  the  radiator, 
the  joints  of  which  should  always  be  tight.  In  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  elasticity  in  so  short  a  swivel 
connection,  which  would  otherwise  be  too  stiff  to  readily 
compensate  for  the  upward  or  downward  movement  of  the 
riser,  the  close  nipples  a,  b,  and  c  are  of  brass,  the  final  con- 
nection to  the  radiator  being  made  by  means  of  a  ground 
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union  on  the  radiator  gate  valve,  the  tail  of  which  is  screwed 
directly  into  the  radiator.  This  form  of  connection  is  not 
suitable  for  tall  buildings. 

54.  In  Fig.  54,  the  steam  supply  riser  a  and  the  return 
riser  b  are  shown  as  being  run  side  by  side,  such  being  con- 
sidered the  best  method.  To  insure  neatness,  the  branches 
are  carried  under  the  floor,  as  shown,  to  conceal  them,  and 
only  the  valves  interfere  with  sweeping  the  Hoor,  When  the 
branches  are  run  above  the  floor,  more  or  less  dirt  always 


collects  around  them,  unless  the  radiator  is  made  with  high 
legs.  The  supply  and  return  connections  are  arranged  to 
allow  for  expansion,  and  are  graded  downwards  toward  the 
riser,  so  that  when  the  latter  expands  upwards  the  branches 
will  not  be  shifted  so  as  to  form  pockets  in  which  sufficient 
water  will  be  held  to  shut  oil  the  steam.  Water  pockets  cause 
the  steam  to  bubble  through  the  accumulated  water,  resulting 
in  surging  and  explosive,  or  pounding,  noises,  a  difficulty 
that  is  liable  to  rupture  the  fittings  or  damage  the  apparatus. 
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55,  Two-pipe  radiator  connections  placed  above  the  fluor 
should  be  run  as  close  to  the  wail  as  the  pipe  will  permit, 
offsets  made  with  littings  being  used,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  55. 
The  T  on  the  steam-supply  riser  a  turns  toward  the  radiator, 
a  nipple,  a  gate  valve,  another  nipple,  a  45°  elbow,  another 
nipple,  and  a  4.5"  elbow,  being  used  in  the  order  named,  in 
running  back  of  and  to  the  rear  end  of  tile  radiator,  where  an 
elbow  and  nipple  and  a  right-and-left  elbow  bring  the  pipe 
connection  opposite  the  opening  in  the  radiator;  here  the 


final  connection  is  made  with  a  right-and-left  nipple,  The 
supply  connection  may  drain  to  either  the  radiator  or  to 
the  riser;  if  drained  to  the  radiator,  the  outlet  T  in  the  riser 
should  be  kept  high,  while  if  drained  to  the  riser,  the  T  must 
be  kept  low  down.  The  return  connection  is  then  run  in  the 
same  direction,  an  elbow  and  close  nipple  connected  to  the 
T  in  the  return  riser  permitting  the  return  pipe  to  pass  in 
front  of  the  steam  riser.  A  short  pipe  is  screwed  into  the 
elbow,  and  connects  with  the  return  valve,  which  should  be 
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placed  close  to  the  steam-supply  valve,  on  the  radiator  side 
of  which  the  connection  is  made  up  of  a  nipple,  45°  elbow, 
another  nipple  and  45°  right-and-left  elbow,  and  finally  a 
right-and-left  nipple,  in  the  order  named. 

56.     A  method  of  making  connections  to  two  radiators 
from  one  riser,  under  a  floor  of  typical  fireproof  construction. 


having  terra-cotta  flat  arches  and  wood  sleepers,  to  which 
the  flooring  is  nailed,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  50  (a)  in  plan 
view  and  in  Fig.  56  (A)  in  elevation.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  steel  beams  are  deeper  in  some  places  than  others, 
and  Fig.  56  illustrates  such  a  condition  of  things.  The  steam 
and  return  risers  a  and  6  are  run  side  by  side,  and  the  branch 
connections  thereto  are  placed  low  enough  to  drain  into  the 
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risers  when  lifted  upwards  by  the  expansion  of  the  risers, 
The  relurn  enters  the  return  riser  at  as  low  a  point  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  llie  steam-supply  branch  will  pass  over  it, 
and  not  interfere  with  the  expansion  of  the  steam  riser  w 
branches.  The  connections  close  to  the  radiators  are  made 
in  the  manner  previously  described.  Where  a  beam  lies  close 
to  the  floor  line  it  interferes  with  the  pitch  of  the  return  con- 
nection, and  it  may  be  necessary  to  bend  the  pipe,  as  shown 


in  the  illustration,  or  make  the  ciffset  with  fittings;  at  any 
rate,  the  return  should  have  a  good  inclination  back  to  the 
riser  and  yet  come  clear  of  any  obstructions  that  would  ioier- 
fere  with  expansion. 

57.  The  wrong  and  right  methods  of  rtuining  connections 
above  the  floor  to  two  radiators  supplied  by  a  single  riser 
are  shown  in  Fig.  57.  Referring  to  Fig.  57  ia).  it  will  be 
seen  that  into  the  T  outlets  of  the  supply  and  return  risers 
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ire  screwed  nipples  attached  to  the  T's  a,  b.     The  branches 
are  nin  from  the  outlets  on  the  run  of  the  bull-headed  T*sa,  b. 
The  radiators  being  located  in  the  recess  of  windows,  offsets 
are  made  with  90^  elbows,  as  shown,  one  above  the  other. 
This  is  a  poor  way  to  make  connections,  as  the  expansion 
ot  the  risers,  if  upwards,  will  raise  the  T's  and  cause  the 
branches  to  move  pivotally  on  the  elbows,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  57  (^),  thus  trapping  the  connection,  and  thereby  stop- 
ping the  circulation  to  the  radiator.     The  use  of  T*s  in  the 
manner  shown   is   particularly  objectionable,  as   the  water 
or  steam  is  liable  to  flow  more  freely  to  one  side  than  to 
the  other,  thereby  cutting  off  the  supply  of  steam  to  one 
of  the  radiators   or   interfering   with   its   flow.      A   better 
method  of  making  the  connections  is  shown  in  Fig.  57  (r). 
A  better  working   job  being   secured  by  the   connections, 
vhidi  can  be  made  to  look  quite  as  neat.     This  method  is 
pvticniarly  advantageous  if  there  is   no  recess  to  admit 
iwirel-joints  to  accommodate  expansion. 


I 
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PIPE    COILS    AND    CONNECTIONS 

58,  Coils  are  constructed  by  the  pipe  fitter  in  the  shop 
or  at  the  job  in  various  ways  and  to  meet  different  require- 
nients.  In  making  the  trombone  or  return-bend  coijs,  short 
pipes  are  used  with  the  ordinary  close,  open,  and  spread 
patterns  of  return  bends.  The  close-pattern  return  bends 
are  used  where  the  pipes  are  short,  and  have  rie:ht-and-left 
threads;  hence,  the  pipes  are  threaded  with  a  right-hand 
Aread  on  one  end  and  a  left-hand  thread  on  the  other. 
The  first  pipe  of  the  coil  is  screwed  to  a  return  bend,  as  a, 
^^Z'^  (a)y  and  the  next  pipe  is  then  screwed  into  the  other 
^tlet  of  the  bend,  and  also  at  the  same  time  into  another 
bend  b  at  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  in  the  same  manner  as 
ui  making  up  a  right-and-left  coupling.  For  holding  the 
tetnm  bends,  a  box  wrench,  shown  in  plan  and  elevation  in 
Pi«.  58  {b),  which  fits  over  the  bend,  is  used.  The  reason 
'w making  the  right-and-left  connection  is  that  the  pipes  are 
^  ihort  to  be  sprung  so  that  the  return  bend  will  pass  the 
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adjacent  fitting.  If,  however,  the  pipe  is  long  enough  to  be 
sprung  so  that  the  bend  in  screwing  on  will  pass  the  adjacent 
fitting,  right-hand  connections  may  be  made,  the  pipes  being 
sprung  and  held  by  a  block  of  wood,  while  the  box  wrench 
is  used  in  screwing  on  the  fittings.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  lever  handle  of  the  wrench  is  so  shaped  as  to  clear  the 
fittings  when  turned.  When  the  pipes  are  of  large  diameter, 
the  coil  must  be  made  up  of  long  and  short  pipes,  as  indi- 
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cated  in  Fig.  58  (<:),  so  that  the  bends  will  swing  clear  of 
one  another  when  the  coil  is  made  up.  Open-bend  coils  are 
constructed  in  the  same  general  way,  while  the  wide-  or 
spread-bend  coils  are  made  with  bends  so  pitched  that  the 
pipes  run  at  an  angle  sufficiently  great  to  allow  the  bends  to 
clear  one  another.  The  various  types  of  coils  are  supported 
by  stands  that  are  usually  made  to  suit  the  different  condi- 
tions to  be  met  with  on  every  new  job. 

59.  In  V'\^.  59  (a)  is  shown  a  return-bend  coil  with  a 
floor  stand  of  flat  ]-inch  iron  2  inches  wide  fastened  to  a  cast 
block  that  supi)orts  it  on  the  floor.  This  style  of  coil  is 
fre(iuently  supported  by  hook  i)lates  fastened  to  the  wall 
as  well  as  by  forg:cd  straps,  which  are  also  used  to  support 
the  coil  when  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Another  style  of 
coil,  known  as  the  return  coil,  is  shown  in  Fig.  50  (d). 
Coils  of  this  type  are  made  with  cast-iron  manifolds  a,  a  into 
which  the  horizontal  pipes  are  screwed;  right-and-left  elbows 
are   screwed   to   the   i^ipcs   connected   to   the   top   manifold, 
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hile  tight-haiid  elbows  are  screwed  to  the  pipes  in  the 
>ver  header.  The  conDectingf  pipes  are  threaded  right-and- 
:ft,  and  are  screwed  into  the  elbows  to  complete  the  coil, 
rbese  coils  are  hung  on  hoolc  plates,  a  wooden  batten  or 
lisunce  piece  at  the  back  keeping  them  from  the  wall.  The 
»il  shown  in  Fig.  59  U)  is  designed  for  use  on  long  straight 


walls,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  horizontal  riclit- 
angle  turn  to  provide  the  necessary  spring  to  lake  cure  cif 
'he  expansion.  The  end  of  the  coil  is  turned  vertically 
lip^ards  to  make  what  is  known  as  the  spring  piece,  the 
'ength  of  this  vertical  spring  piece  being  not  le?is  than  oiic- 
i«entieth  the  horizontal  length  of  the  coil.    The  sprinj;  piece 
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is  made  up  with  rig^ht-and-left  threads,  beinfif  the  final  con- 
nection  to   complete   the   coil.     The  horizontal   pipes  are 
supported  by  hook  plates,  and  the  vertical  pipes  are  held  in 
place   by  rins:  plates.    The  return  pipe,  if   brought  back 
to  the  supply  end,  is  supported  by  single  hooks  to  allow  the 
pipe  to  be  properly  graded,  the  back  end  of  the  coil  having 
a  header  or  manifold  in  which  there  is  one  more  pipe  than  in 
the   supply  header  at  the  front  end.     In  the  coil  shown 
in  Fig.  59  (d)  the  spring  pieces  are  turned  at  right  angles 
horizontally,  so  that  the  coil  may  be  used  in  a  right-angle 
comer.    The  comer  coil  is  supported  on  hook  plates  at 
points  where  the  coil  is  not  likely  to  bind,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  run  around  three  sides  of  the  room.     If  the  rans  are 
long,  one  end  of  the  long  run  should  be  supported  with 
expansion  hooks,  and  in  such  cases  the  long  pipes  should  he 
a  little  short  of  the  required  length,  the  spring  pieces  being 
spmng  to  meet  them,  so  that  the  expansion  will  extend 
them  to  the  required  length  without  causing  the  long  pipes 
to  buckle.    The  final  connection  to  such  a  coil  is  best  made 
at  the  end  of  the  long  pipes  by  using  right-and-left  couplings 
and  nipples.     All  coils  in  which  the  steam  supply  and  retoro 
are  at  the  same  end  should  be  connected  up  as  shown  in 
Fig.  59,  in  order  that  the  valves  may  be  accessible.    The 
coil  and  valve  should  have  a  right-and-left  connection,  made 
either  by  using  a  left-hand  outlet  valve,  or  by  a  right-and- 
left  coupling.     The  air  valve  should  be  connected  by  a  small 
pipe  to  a  T  in  the  return  pipe,  as  shown,  the  pipe  being 
carried  up  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  the  accumulation  of 
air  in  the  pipe  will  keep  the  air  valve  cool,  and  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  water  therein  and  its  consequent  clogging. 

60.  Fig.  60  illustrates  a  method  adopted  at  the  old 
printing  plant  of  The  International  Textbook  Company, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  for  securing  three  variations  in  the 
extent  of  heating  surface  in  use,  either  three,  six,  or  nine 
pipes  being  heated,  as  required.  In  the  supply  connection 
from  the  riser  a  are  two  gate  valves  d  and  c  by  which  the 
supply  of  steam  to  the  headers  d  and  g  is  controlled.    The 
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Htm  headers  /  and  g  are  connected  to  the  same  sealed 
ituii  in  the  manner  shown,  the  valves  h  and  i  being 
•sxtaxrs  in   order  to  Bhat  off  either  section  of  the  coil. 


^  air  vents  are  attached  to  the  return  headers.  The  seal 
°f  the  trap  formed  by  the  piping,  as  shown  at  k,  insures  a 
PKitive  and  silent  steam  circulation. 


PIPINO    A    SMALL    BESIDKNCE 

61.  Assume  that  a  riser,  i.  e.,  a  rising  pipe  a,  is  to  be 
ma  through  two  stories  of  a  residence,  in  the  manner  indi- 
'^^  in  Fig.  61,  with  a  branch  connection  run  above  the 
"mt  to  a  radiator  on  the  first  floor,  while  two  radiators  on 
•^second  floor  are  supplied  by  branches  running  under  the 
*»r.  The  first  requirement  is  to  measure  the  vertical 
^"Unce  from  the  point  at  the  cellar  ceiling  at  which  the 
'"•r  is  to  he  located  to  the  branch  for  the  radiator  on  the 
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floor,  a  note  of  it  being  made  on  a  pad  or  in  a  book. 
n,  the  distance  to  a  point  above  the  first-floor  ceiling, 
re  branches  to  the  two  radiators  on  the  second  floor  are 
e  taken  off,  is  measured,  noting  the  fittings  to  be  used. 

pipe  fitter  now  goes  to  the  bench,  where  he  and  his 
er  pick  out  the  fittings  required,  also  getting  out  the 
issary  pipe  and  placing  it  in  the  vise  ready  to  cut,  having 
ked  thereon  the  length  required. 

s  much  as  possible  of  the  work  of  making  up  pipes  and 
igs  should  be  done  at  the  bench.  In  making  connections 
erecting  the  piping  shown  in  Fig.  61,  the  first  piece  b  to 
:ut  and  threaded  measures  18  inches  from  center  of  elbow 
renter  of  T.  Between  the  riser  a  and  the  radiator  valve 
the  lower  radiator,  a  distance  of  12  inches,  center  to 
ter,  is  a  nipple  f,  while  between  the  valve  and  the 
iator,  a  distance  of  10  inches,  is  another  nipple  d.  The 
ces  of  pipe  having  been  cut  and  threaded,  the  T  is 
ewed  tightly  on  the  piece  c  while  it  is  held  in  the  vise, 
e  piece  b  is  now  screwed  into  the  T  of  the  piece  c,  and  the 
liator  valve  is  screwed  tightly  on  the  free  end  of  the 
ce  Cy  so  that  its  stem  is  pointing  vertically  upwards, 
e  pipe  by  with  c  and  the  valve  attached,  is  now  dropped 
ough  the  hole  cut  in  the  floor  to  receive  it,  in  which  a  tin 
eve  has  been  placed  and  finished  on  top  with  a  floor  plate, 
is  then  supported  at  the  proper  height  by  blocks  of  wood 
iced  beneath  the  piece  c  near  the  T.  The  nipple  d,  having 
ight-hand  thread  on  one  end  and  a  left-hand  thread  on  the 
ler,  is  then  made  up;  necessarily,  either  the  radiator  or 
5  valve  must  have  a  left-hand  thread.  Assuming  that  the 
liator  has  the  left-hand  thread,  the  right-hand  threaded 
i  of  the  nipple  is  screwed  into  the  valve  by  hand,  and 
in,  placing  a  monkeywrench  on  the  valve,  the  helper  keeps 
rora  turning  while  the  nipple  is  screwed  up  with  the  ton^s 
il  fairly  tight.  A  chalk  mark  is  then  made  on  the  nipple, 
1  another  mark  to  correspond  therewith  is  made  on  the 
ve,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  62  {a)  and  {b)\  the  nipple  is 
V  backed  out  of  the  valve,  the  number  of  turns  necessary 
io  so  being  counted  as  the  mark  on  the  nipple  appears 
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opposite  the  one  on  the  valve  at  each  revolution  of  the 
nipple.  The  lefl-hand  threaded  end  of  the  nipple  d  is  \.>.>\\ 
screwed  into  the  radiator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  fi2  (r).  pulling 
about  the  same  tension  on  tlie  pipe  as  was  done  when 
screwing  up  the  right-hand  thread.  A  chalk  mark  having 
been  placed  on  the  radiator  in  the  same  relative  position  a> 
the  one  previously  made  on  the  valve,  and  the  nipple  being 
correspondingly    marked,    the    nipple    is     backed    out,    llie 


threads,  as  before,  being  c. 


I.  Assuming  that  it  took 
5i  lunis  to  back  the  nipple 
out  at  the  right-hand  end 
and  4^  turns  to  back  it  out 
of  the  radiator,  the  relative 
position  of  the  mark  on  llie 
nipple  being  the  same  for 
both  ends  of  the  nipple, 
there  would  be.  therefore, 
a  difference  of  one  thread 
between  the  two  ends. 
The  right-hand  thread, 
which  is  the  longer,  is 
screwed  into  the  valve  one- 
half  turn,  the  radiator  being 
pushed  up  to  the  nippls 
end,  so  as  to  bring  both 
radiator  and  nipple  in  pei"- 
feci  line,  and  as  the  helper 
pushes  up  the  radiator  bf 
''"'  *^  means  of  a  crowbar  braced 

against  the  end  of  a  plank  on  which  he  kneels,  as  in  Fig.  63, 
the  thread  in  the  radiator  is  caught  in  giving  the  nipple  the 
extra  half  turn  required  to  make  up  the  difference  in  length 
between  the  two  threads.  Relatively,  the  two  threads  then 
being  practically  of  equal  length,  the  nipple  may  be  screwed 
up  tight  without  fear  of  having  a  leak  at  either  end  thereof. 
This  result  is  obtained  only  when  the  two  ends  are  inserted 
so  that  the  full  thread  of  the  nipple  completely  fills  the  con- 
necting threads  at  each  end. 
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The  next  piece  of  pipe  a  composing  the  riser  measures 
19  feet  11  inches  from  the  center  of  the  lower,  or  first,  T  to 
llhe  center  of  the  upper  T,  to  which  branches  to  the  upper 
radiators  connect.  Allowance  being  made  for  fittings,  the 
I  riser  a  is  cut  and  threaded,  the  upper  T,  nipple,  and  elbow 
I  being  screwed  oh  at  the  bench.  Before  running  the  riser  a  to 
'  the  second  floor,  a  tin  collar  and  a  ceiling  plate  are  slipped 
on  the  pipe,  the  T  end  being  put  through  the  hole  in  the  ceil- 
ing, and  then,  while  the  helper  steadies  it.  the  pipe  is  screwed 
into  the  run  of  the  T  on  />,  in  the  manner  shown  hy  Fig.  64. 


Assuming  that  there  was  sufficient  headroom  to  do  so.  the 
riser  should  be  taken  to  the  second  floor  and  dropped  through 
ttie  sleeve  in  the  ceiling  and  then  made  into  the  lower  T, 
liius  obviating  the  necessity  of  making  a  large  hole  in  the 
•filing.  The  Stillson  or  tti  on  key  wrench  is  used  by  the  helper 
to  steady  the  T  and  hold  it  rigidly  while  the  pipe  is  being 
screwed  home  by  means  of  tongs  placed  around  the  pipe 
iboui  a  foot  above  the  T. 

The  branch  connections  to  the  second-floor  radiators  are 
made  tinder  the  floor,  and  to  reach  the  radiator  on  the  left, 
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(see  Fig.  61),  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  intervening  beam. 
Between  the  two  beams,  near  the  rigbt-hand  branch,  an  open- 
ing is  cut  through  the  floor  a.  Pig,  65,  with  a  carpenter's  bit, 
and  into  this  hole  a  compass  saw  b  is  inserted  for  sawing 
across  the  boards.  The  saw  is  not  held  perpendicularly  but 
at  an  angle,  so  that  in  relaying  the  floor,  the  joint  will  be 
close.  By  using  the  floor  chisel  to  force  the  boards  apart 
after  sawing  them,  not  more  than  one  tongue  will  be  broken 
in  removing  the  boards,  and  then  the  pipework  may  be 
done  easily.  With  an  auger  and  a  ratchet  bit,  a  hole  a  is 
bored  through  the  beam  i.  Fig.  66,  where  the  left-hand 
branch  connection  is 
to  go,  and  in  order 
to  protect  the  wood- 
work against  tbe 
danger  of  fire,  a  metal 
sleeve  is  inserted  in 
the  opening  a.  This 
sleeve  is  frequently 
made  by  cutting  a 
strip  of  tin  with  the 
snips  and  notching  it 
so  that  it  can  be  bent 
over  and  fastened 
around  the  opening. 
The  extent  to  which 
it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  flooring 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  connecting  up  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  66,  which  also  shows  the  provision  that  should  be  made 
for  supporting  the  cut-out  portions  of  the  floor  when  relaid. 
A  strip  of  wood  r.  Figs.  65  and  66,  is  nailed  or  secured  by 
screws  to  the  floorbeams  (/,  flush  with  the  top  of  the  beam, 
the  beveled  joint  al  c  being  insufficient  to  properly  support 
the  floor,  which  is  prevented  from  sagging  and  warping  out 
of  shape  by  being  nailed  to  the  stripe.  The  measurements 
from  the  T  to  each  radiator  are  now  taken  for  the  pipes  c.  f.g' 
and  /i.  Fig.  61,  which  are  cut  and  threaded  in  the  vise,  at  tbe 
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bench,  where  elbows  can  be  placed  on  e  and  /;  the  ver- 
tical connections  g  and  k  can  be  made  by  using  nipples  of  the 
right  length,  of  which  a  good  assortment  should  be  on  hand. 
The  nipples  /  and  k.  Fig.  61,  are  right-and-left  nipples  about 
3  inches  long. 

The  nipple  /,  Fig.  61,  is  passed  through  the  opening  a. 
Fig.  66,  in  the  beam  b  and  screwed  into  the  elbow  by  hand, 
the  tongs  being  used  to  make  .it  up  tight.  A  tin  tube  and 
floor  plate  are  placed  in  the  opening  in  the  floor,  and  the 


nipple  g,  to  which  the  valve  is  screwed  at  the  bench,  is 
inserted  in  the  outlet  of  the  elbow  and  made  up  by  using  a 
monkeywrench  on  the  hexagon  shoulder  of  the  valve.  The 
outlet  of  the  valve  is  brought  into  line  with  the  opening  of 
the  radiator,  and  the  right-and-left  nipple  *  screwed  up  in  the 
same  way  as  was  done  at  rf,  Fig.  63.  The  nipple  c  is  now 
inserted  in  the  side  outlet  of  the  T  on  a,  and  made  up  with 
the  tongs.  The  opening  for  the  nipple  h  is  fitted  with  a 
tin  tube  and  floor  plate,  and  the  nipple  h  is  screwed  up  in 
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the  same  way  as  the  nipple^,  and  then  the  right-and-Jefi  nip- 
ple /'  is  screwed  into  the  radiator  and  valve.  The  floor  is 
now  replaced  and  fastened  with  nails,  thus  completing  this 
part  of  the  job. 

63.  In  setting  the  radiators  ready  for  steam,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  pack  the  valves.  For  this  purpose,  a  piece 
of  asbestos  wick  packing  is  twisted  to  the  proper  thickness, 
and  then  wet  with  a  little  oil;-  a  few  turns  of  the  wicking  are 


wound  around  the  valve  stem,  and  with  a  knife  or  bent  awl 
the  packing  is  forced  into  the  gland.  When  the  cap  nut  is 
screwed  up  with  the  wrench,  the  packing  is  forced  against 
the  stem  of  the  valve,  thus  preventing  leakage.  The  air 
valves  are  now  attached  and  the  work  is  complete,  exeepl 
the  connection  to  the  main  a.  Fig.  67,  which  is  about  10  (eel 
away  from  the  riser,  the  branch  b  being  2  feet  at  right  angles 
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from  the  riser  c,  on  the  foot  of  which  is  placed  an  elbow. 
Before  screwing  on  this  elbow,  a  ceiling  plate  is  slipped 
over  the  pipe  and  secured  to  it.  The  elbow  on  the  riser  is 
4  inches  from  the  ceiling,  while  the  main  is  12  inches  below 
the  ceiling,  and  as  the  branch  is  a  long  one  and  has  no  relief 
pipe,  it  is  given  a  pitch,  or  downward  inclination,  of  2  inches. 
Having  determined  these  measurements,  the  pipe  is  cut  and 
the  fittings  assembled,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  elbows, 
one  nipple  d  to  make  up  6  inches,  and  a  nipple  and  right-and- 
left  coupling  to  make  the  final' connection.  The  nipple  <f  is 
screwed  into  the  outlet  of  the  T  on  the  main  a,  and  to  this 
nipple  is  connected  an  elbow  e,  the  T  and  all  connections 
being  made  up  to- 
gether to  save  time, 
the  threads,  of  course, 
being  clean  and  prop- 
erly lubricated.  With 
the  brace  and  bit,  a 
hole  is  bored  in  the 
ceiling  for  the  lag- 
screw  of  a  pipe 
hanger  through  which 
the  pipe  is  passed,  the 
elbow  on  the  end  hav- 
ing been  screwed  on 

in  the  vise.  The  branch  b  is  then  screwed  into  the  elbow  on 
the  nipple  at  the  main,  and  made  up  tight  with  the  Stillson 
wrench  or  tongs.  The  branch  b  is  then  so  adjusted  that  the 
elbow  on  the  end  thereof  ts  in  line  with  the  elbow  on  the  riser. 
The  short  length  of  pipe  h  is  then  inserted  at  the  elbow  at 
the  end  of  the  branch  and  screwed  up;  then  the  right-and-left 
nipple  /.  with  the  right  thread  in  the  elbow  on  the  riser,  is 
screwed  up  and  made  tight.  On  prying  the  pipe  sections  h 
and  /  apart,  the  right-and-left  coupling  g  can  be  inserted. 
Screwing  up  this  coupling  with  pipe  tongs  makes  the  final 
connection  between  the  main  and  the  radiators  and  com- 
pletes the  job. 
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ARRANGEMENT   OP   PIPING 


SUPERINTENDENCE    OF   WORK 


TOOLA    AND    MATSRIAIiS 

1.  Introduction. — When  a  pipe  fitter  is  sent  out  to 
take  charge  of  work  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shop,  he  is  generally  made  the  foreman  of  the  men  on  that 
job,  and  his  employers  expect  him  to  see  that  the  work  is 
done  promptly  and  in  a  qeat,  workmanlike  manner,  without 
waste  of  time  in  unnecessary  elaboration  with  fittings.  He 
receives  the  instructions  of  the  firm,  or  of  the  firm's  super- 
intendent, and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  men  with  him 
work  faithfully  and  perform  satisfactory  work.  vSome  shops 
do  not  allow  higher  wages  for  this  important  position,  while 
others  do;  or,  the  man  in  charge  is  allowed  to  do  extra  work 
after  working  hours,  for  which  overtime  he  is  paid  double. 
Some  firms  give  a  bonus  when  the  job  is  completed,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  done  within  the  time  estimated. 

2.  Accoiintlnjj:  for  Tools. — When  about  to  be  sent  to 
the  work,  the  pipe  fitter  is  usually  given  a  list  of  the  tools 
provided  for  and  charged  to  him,  a  duplicate  of  which  is 
checked  off  and  signed  by  him,  and  for  which  he  must  render 
an  account  when  the  job  is  completed.  Lost  tools  must 
generally  be  paid  for  by  him  unless  satisfactory  explanation 
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is  made  as  to  the  cause  of  their  loss;  broken  or  damas:ed 
tools  are  usually  returned  to  the  home  shop  for  repairs,  with 
an  explanatory  note  or  letter  of  instructions. 

3«  Care  and  Storaice  of  Materials. — In  order  that 
materials  may  be  readily  found  when  wanted  by  the  work- 
men, the  pipe  fitter  in  charge  of  the  job  is  expected  to  make 
special  provision,  by  bins  and  boxes,  for  the  care  of  fittings, 
and  see  to  it  that  in  cutting  up  the  pipe  the  ends  of  all  short 
pieces  are  properly  threaded,  so  that  such  short  pieces  of 
pipe  may  be  utilized  whenever  possible.  When  they  arrive 
at  the  work,  the  various  materials,  such  as  piping,  fittings, 
valves,  etc.,  are  deposited  in  convenient  positions  on  the 
floor,  the  different  sizes  of  pipe  being  laid  out  .in  separate 
banks,  with  sticks  between  to  keep  them  separated.  The 
fittings  are  turned  out  of  the  boxes  in  which  they  may  have 
been  sent  from  the  shop  and  are  placed  in  their  respective 
bins  of  the  fitting  box,  which  are  properly  marked;  thos, 
the  T's  are  arranged  according  to  size,  then  the  reducing  T's 
in  the  same  order,  then  the  T's  that  reduce  on  the  run,  then 
the  elbows  in  their  class  and  so  on.  If  a  fitting  box  is  not 
available,  the  fittings  are  laid  out  on  the  floor,  blocks  of 
wood  serving  to  keep  them  from  getting  mixed.  Valves 
and  other  costly  accessories  are  usually  kept  locked  np 
either  in  the  tool  box  or  in  some  closet. 

A  good  workman  keeps  his  tools  within  easy  reach  of  the 
work  he  is  doing,  in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  time  and  energy 
in  traveling  to  and  from  the  tool  chest.  When  his  day's 
work  is  done  he  returns  all  tools,  properly  oiled  to 
prevent  rust. 

4.  Special  Instructions. — Extreme  care  in  following 
plans  and  specifications  is  especially  approved.  When  in 
doubt  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  latter,  the  pipe  fitter  is 
expected  to  get  special  instructions  from  the  home  shop,  to 
which  all  orders  for  material  should  be  forwarded  a  few  days 
before  it  will  actually  be  required  for  the  work. 
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6.  Time  and  Kateiial  BecscnAB. — ^The  pipe  fitter  io 
(diarfire  of  the  work  is  ^nerally.  required  to  keep  an  account 
of  all  the  time,  and  of  materials  used  on  orders  for  extn 
work,  i.  e.,  on  all  work  other  than  that  called  for  by  the 
specifications.  The  blanks  provided  for  soch  records,  irtiidi 
include  memoranda  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  woii,  an 
usually  signed  by  the  owner  of  the  ImildinE  or  his  anthoriud 
agent.  An  account  of  £ill  time  on  the  regular  contract  work 
is  also  kept,  a  record  of  each  day's  work  beiiiK  kept  on 
time  cards,  similar  to  the  one  shown,  which  are  provided  fw 
that  purpose,  all  expenses  being  itemized,  charired  to,  and 
subject  to  revision,  by  the  firm.  Each  workman  on  the  job 
is  fifiven  time  cards,  on  which  is  made  his  daily  report  of  the 
time  spent  on  the  different  parts  of  the  work  that  be  doei, 
and  these  cards  indicate  the  number  of  hours  for  which  he  ii 
entitled  to  draw  his  wages.  These  cards  also  serve  as  die^ 
in  any  dispute  between  the  employer  and  the  owner  of  the 
buildine  or  the  letter's  agent,  the  time  and  material  pitSi 
on  the  cards  having  been  certihed  as  correct  by  the  owner  or 
agent  at  the  time  the  work  was  executed.  When  the  work- 
man's report  involves  materials  as  well  as  time,  the  materials 
used  on  the  job  should  be  specified  on  the  back  of  the  card, 
in  order  that  correct  charges  may  be  made.  For  fattire 
reference,  the  workman  should  also  keep  a  record  of  the 
work  done  by  himself,  for  his  ambition  may  lead  him  to 
become  an  employer  some  day;  or  he  may  rise  to  the  posi- 
tion of  foreman,  in  which  case  be  should  know  how  mndi 
work  should  be  done  in  a  given  time;  also  what  amount  of 
time  to  allow  for  different  operations  when  called  on  to  make 
an  estimate. 

6.  Ordering  Uaterlals. — In  ordering  materials,  the 
workman  should  use  a  printed  form  book,  the  form  bein^ 
similar  to  that  shown.  Beneath  each  printed  leaf  there 
should  be  a  blank  leaf,  a  piece  of  carbon  paper  being  placed 
under  the  printed  leaf,  with  the  carbon  side  next  to  the  bbak 
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leaf,  so  that  in  making:  the  original  order  a  copy  is  also  made 
and  kept  in  the  hook,  while  the  original  order  is  sent  to 
the  shop. 

7.  Sketches. — A  ruled  sketching  pad  having  data 
printed  at  the  top  of  each  sheet  similar  to  those  on  the  sample 
shown  herewith,  may  be  used  advantageously  for  sketches 
of  piping  and  special  work.  It  is  advisable  in  using  the 
sketching  pad  to  insert  a  sheet  of  carbon  copying  paper 
beneath  the  sheet  being  sketched  on  and  also  beneath  the 
sheet  below,  in  order  to  obtain  two  carbon  copies  of  the 
sketch.  One  of  these  carbon  copies  is  then  kept  by  the  man 
on  the  job,  while  the  other  is  sent  to  the  pipe  cutter,  black- 
smith, or  other  workman  for  the  special  work  needed,  the 
original  being  kept  in  the  office.  The  sizes  and  all  dimen- 
sions should  be  marked  plainly  on  all  plans  or  sketches  so 
as  to  obviate  all  possibility  of  dispute. 


ERECTION   OF   A   SMALIi    STEAM-HEATING   PliANT 


PRKLIMINARY    EXAMINATIONS 

8.  On  arriving  at  the  job,  the  first  work  is  to  set  up  the 
bench,  the  location  of  which  should  be  as  central  as  possible 
with  reference  to  the  work  to  be  done,  with  plenty  of  space 
at  the  ends  of  the  bench  to  facilitate  the  handlinj^:  of  lon^ 
pipe.  Having  located  the  space  for  the  bench  near  the  center 
of  the  work,  the  tool  box  is  placed  near  by,  and  out  of  it  are 
taken  such  of  the  larger  tools  as  are  frequently  needed, 
arranging  them  on  the  floor,  but  leaving  the  small  tools  in 
the  trays  of  the  tool  box.  The  materials  having  been 
arranged,  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  the  work  is  to 
l>e  done  is  examined,  peculiar  obstructions,  if  any,  to  the 
running  of  vertical  piping  are  noted,  and  investi<ration  is 
made  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  around  them.  Then,  in  order 
to  locate  the  beams,  the  workman  takes  the  search  c:imlet 
and  hammer,  and,  by  means  of  the  latter,  sounds  the  floor 
that  he  proposes  to  cut.  He  measures  the  distance  to  the 
nearest  wall  that  is  plumb  with  the  wall  below,  and  then  on 
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the  floor  below  he  sounds  for  beams  at  a  shnilar  distance 
jErom  the  walL  Having:  located  them  and  found  the  way 
dear,  the  point  for  hezv^mnz  operations  is  marked.  With 
the  search  s^imlet  a  small  hole  is  bored  throus^h  the  ceiling: 
from  above,  while  a  helper  in  the  room  beneath  watches  to 
give  warning  before  the  jrindet  cats  too  large  a  hole  in  the 
plaster  work.  Having  this  mark  for  a  guide,  the  helper  gets 
a  ladder  and  holds  the  line  of  the  plumb-bob  at  the  mark  left 
by  the  gimlet  on  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  get  the  center  of  tl^ 
hole  to  be  drilled  through  the  lower  floor.  These  operations 
are  continued  in  the  same  way  until  tte  line  of  holes  is  car- 
ried straight  through  as  ihr  as  it  is  necessary  to  go.  The 
space  to  be  occupied  by  the  radiators  is  measured  and  allow- 
ance made  for  connections.  Having  deiennined  these  cor- 
rectly, the  pipe  fitter  instructs  the  hdlper  to  bore  the  required 
holes  with  the  brace  and  bit.  If  the  pipe  connection  is  small, 
the  extension  bit  may  be  used  for  making  the  holes,  but,  if 
large  holes  are  required,  small  holes  are  first  bored,  and  then 
the  compass  saw  is  used  to  comidete  them,  and  after  all  the 
necessary  openings  for  the  piping  have  been  cut,  the  lengtla 
of  the  pipes  to  be  run  are  marked  otL 
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9.  Deslgrnatlons. — For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
methods  generally  followed  by  pipe  fitters  in  laying  out  an 
ordinary  piping  system,  the  basement  plan  of  a  residence  is 
presented  in  Fig.  1,  which  shows  the  location  of  the  apparatus 
and  piping  of  a  heating  job  having  single  risers  and  radiator 
connections  and  relief  pipes,  or  drips,  connecting  the  foot  of 
each  riser  with  the  return  main,  to  which  drips  from  the  steam 
main  are  also  connected  at  convenient  points.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  equally  good  results  could  be 
secured  by  piping  the  building  in  other  ways,  but  the  illus- 
tration given  will  serve  the  purpose  of  showing  how  different 
portions  of  the  work  may  be  designated  by  numbers  in  such 
a  way  that  the  fitter  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shop 
may,  if   necessary,  write   for   information  or  instructions, 
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SiTiiig  a  more  intelligible  description  of  diflBcnltses  enoooii- 
tered  than  woold,  for  imtfmre,  be  possible,  if  be  bad  to  rehr 
to.  say.  tbe  front  riser,  wbidi,  in  tbis  case,  migbt  be  either  d 
risers  Nos.  1  and  2.  By  nnmberinff  eadi  riser  and  radiator, 
questions  addressed  to  tbe  borne  office  may  intellicfently  be 
answered,  tbereby  obriatins  tbe  possibility  of  setting:,  as  well 
as  avoiding  tbe  delay  doe  to  foUowing.  misleading  instmc- 
tions.  Fnrtbermore,  tbe  system  of  nnmbering  permits  of 
keeping  a  satisfactory  record  of  tbe  work  being  done  by  tbe 
men  on  tbe 


10*  MeAsnremente. — The  first  measurements  to  be 
taken  are  for  tbe  supply  main,  tbe  first  length  of  whidi  is 
4  inches  in  diameter.  The  starting  point  is  found  by  plumb- 
ing down  ¥rith  a  plumb-line  to  the  center  of  the  outlet  oa 
the  boiler;  the  distance  from  the  starting  point  to  the  first 
T,  at  which  a  li-inch  branch  is  taken  off,  that  is,  the  length 
of  the  pipe  line  a,  is  found  to  be  2  feet  8  inches,  the  meas- 
urements being  transferred  to  a  sketdi,  as  in  Pig.  2,  wbidi 
is  a  drawing  of  the  pipe  and  fittings  on  which  the  len^s 
can  be  marked  for  reference.  In  order  to  make  easier  tbe 
reading  of  this  sketch  in  conjunction  with  the  plan  given  in 
Figf.  1,  corresponding  pipe  lines  have  been  given  the  same 
reference  letters  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 

The  next  measurement  is  from  the  T  to  an  elbow,  a  dis- 
tance of  12  inches:  then  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  a 
4"  X  :V'  X  2.i"  T  is  found  to  be  7  feet  8  inches.  The  exact 
location  of  the  center  of  the  last-named  T  must  be  determined 
in  order  to  fix  a  point  from  which  other  measurements  may 
be  correctly  taken.  To  do  this  the  pipe  fitter  takes  a  steel 
sriiiare  and  lays  off  the  center  line  of  the  piping  d.  From 
the  outlet  of  the  second  T,  at  right  angles  to  the  second  lin^ 
of  pipe  d,  the  distance  to  the  next  fitting,  a  2i"  X  li''  X  2i"T, 
is  measured  and  found  to  be  6  feet  8  inches.  The  branch 
pipe  from  the  last-mentioned  T  can  be  measured  later.  Con- 
tinuing: from  the  side  outlet  of  the  T,  the  measurements  to 
the  various  fittingfs  are  as  follows:  3  feet  4  inches  to  the  next 
2 J"  X  2i"  X  U"  T;  7  feet  8  inches  to  the  2i"  X  2i''  X  li"T; 
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jet  4  incHes  to  the  2i"  x  2"  X  1^'  T;  then,  9  feet  to  the 
h  elbo^^;  3  feet  6  inches  at  right  angles  to  the  2''  X  2'' 
/'  T,  and  finally,  5  feet  to  the  2-inch  elbow  at  the  end  of 
ine  ^.  At  eacli  point  where  one  of  the  fittings  named  is  to 
Hrated  tlie  ceiling  is  marked  to  indicate  where  the  center 
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Fig.  2 


of  each  fitting  is  to  come,  as  a  future  guide  in  erecting:  the 
pipini^.  Startinir  at  the  3-inch  outlet  of  the  4'^  X  o"  x  2V'  T 
un  the  pipe  line  b,  the  measurements  for  the  second  branch 
of  the  main  line  are  as  follows:  8  feet  4  inches  to  the  o-inch 
ellxj^w;  1'^  ^^^^  ^  inches,  at  right  angles,  to  the  .'V'  X  li" 
X  2i"    T,    where  it  is  advisable  to  rise  by  a  short  nipple  to 
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allow  more  headroom,  the  branch  to  riser  No.  4  heinz  meas* 
ured  after  the  measurements  for  the  mains  are  made.  Pio- 
ceedinc:,  it  is  found  to  be  9  feet  8  inches  to  the  next  2^'  X  Hf 
X  1^'  T;  4  feet  8  inches  to  the  2K  X  2"  X  li"  T;  10  feet 
8  inches  to  the  2''  X  2"  X  1^^  T»  and  4  feet  8  inches  to 
another  T  where,  with  a  nipple  and  an  additional  T,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  drip  connection.  This  finishes  the 
measuring  of  the  main. 

11.  ISreotion. — ^As  large  pipe  can  be  cut  to  better 
advantage  by  machine,  the  piping  measured  for  may  be  cut 
in  the  shop  to  save  labor  on  the  job.  The  centers  of  the 
fittings  on  the  main  having  been  located  and  properly 
marked,  the  branches  may  be  cut  on  the  job  while  waiting: 
for  the  main  to  arrive.  When  the  main,  cut  to  measurement, 
is  received  at  the  job,  it  is  immediately  laid  out  on  the  floor, 
according  to  the  sketch  previously  made,  and  measured  to 
see  that  the  various  lengths  of  pipe  correspond  with  the 
required  dimensions,  the  fittings  and  pipe  being  assembled 
so  as  to  allow  for  the  length  of  the  threads.  Having  found 
the  piping  to  be  correct  in  measurement,  the  next  step  is  to 
stretch  cords  between  marked  points  to  represent  the  center 
lines  of  the  pipe  lines  for  locating  the  position  of  pipe 
hangers,  which  are  then  put  up  and  approximately  graded; 
everything  is  then  in  readiness  for  the  erection  of  the  main. 
Part  of  the  latter  (the  line  a,  Figs.  1  and  2)  can  be  made  up 
on  the  floor  to  better  advantage  than  at  the  ceiling,  so  the 
4-inch  elbow  and  the  4"  X  4"  X  la''  T  are  screwed  on,  and 
then  the  short  piece  or  nipple  and  the  next  elbow,  the  whole 
beinjif  screwed  up  tight  with  the  chain  tongs  while  on  the 
floor.  The  pipe  is  then  raised  to  the  ceiling  and  supported 
in  the  hangers.  On  the  next  length  of  piping  d  the  T  and  the 
short  pipe  and  elbow  are  made  up  tight  and  the  pipe  hung  in 
the  hangers,  which  are  then  temporarily  reenforced  by  rope 
or  trusses  of  wood  while  the  pipe  is  being  screwed  into  the 
outlet  of  the  elbow  on  the  section  a  previously  erected.  The 
remaining  sections  arc  made  up  in  the  same  manner,  the  pipe 
fitter  always  seeking  to  do  the  work  to  the  best  advantage  in 
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the  easiest,  most  direct,  and  most  effective  way.  After  the 
main  is  erected,  tbe  pipe  is  properly  graded  or  pitched  toward 
some  point  at  vrhich  the  condensation  may  be  conveniently 
diadned. 

12.  The  grading  and  draining  of  the  mains  are  important, 
especially  as  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  main  has  a 
tendency  to  facilitate  an  accumulation  of  the  water  of  con- 
densation, which  is  quickly  removed  by  providing  a  drip  pipe 
tiirough  which  it  is  drained  to  the  return  main.  Further- 
more, in  order  that  the  steam  which  passes  from  the  mains 
to  the  radiators  may  be  as  free  from  moisture  as  possible, 
the  branches  are  usually  taken  from  the  top  of  the  main, 
although  the  branch  from  the  main  to  the  riser  is  sometimes 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  supply  main,  and  drained  into 
the  return  main.  This  method  may  be  applied  to  relieve  the 
niain  at  points  where  reductions  are  made,  or  separate  drip 
pipes  may  be  taken  from  individual  fittings. 

In  erecting  the  main  at  the  boiler,  the  elbow  directly  over 
the  boiler  is  brought  into  proper  alinement,  and  in  it  is  placed 
a  nipple,  to  which  is  screwed  a  flange  union.  The  final 
nieasurement,  or  the  distance  between  this  flange  and  the 
boiler  outlet,  is  then  taken,  allowance  being  made  for  tbe 
threads  in  the  boiler  outlet  and  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  flange  union,  which  should  be  screwed  up  ti^ht  to  the 
connecting  pipe  before  the  latter  is  screwed  into  the  boiler 
outlet.  From  the  boiler,  the  piping  drains  toward  the  fitting^ 
that  connects  riser  No.  5,  where  a  drip  or  relief  pipe  servers 
to  drain  both  the  main  and  riser.  The  T  in  the  branch  at 
riser  No.  5  is  turned  downwards,  the  run  of  the  T  being:  at 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  axis  of  the  branch,  nipples  and 
4r  elbows  being  used  in  making  the  riser  and  drip-pipe  con- 
nections. The  branch  connection  to  riser  No.  7  is  taken 
^rom  the  top  of  the  main.  In  making  connections  to  riser 
^0.  6,  the  pipe  is  taken  from  the  run  of  the  T  on  the  supply 
n^ain,  expansion  being  provided  for  by  using  two  elbows  on 
the  branch  pipe.  The  branch  to  radiator  No.  5  is  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  main,  the  final  connection  being  made  at  the 
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radiator.  The  branch  to  riser  No.  8  is  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  main,  the  expansion  of  which  is  calculated  to  be  about 
-foo-  inch,  with  a  full  90°  elbow.  The  main  being  reduced  at 
this  point,  the  bottom  connection  serves  to  relieve  the  main 
of  condensation,  the  branch  connection  in  other  respects 
being  similar  to  those  previously  described.  From  this  point 
the  main  connects  to  an  elbow,  thence  to  the  next  2"  X  2^' 
X  la''  T,  from  which  a  branch  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
main  to  the  riser  of  radiator  No.  6.  At  the  end  of  the  pipe 
line  ^  is  a  2-inch  elbow,  the  branch  from  which  is  carried  full 
size  to  the  foot  of  riser  No.  i,  where  a  li-inch  drip  connec- 
tion is  provided. 

13,  The  return  main  for  the  branches  on  the  pipe  lines rf 
and  e  is  carried  overhead,  alongside  of  or  directly  beneath 
the  steam  pipe;  it  is  therefore  called  a  dry  return.  The  con- 
nections to  the  return  main  from  the  foot  of  the  risers  are 
made  above  the  water-line,  and  hence  the  pipe  should  be 
ample  in  size,  in  order  that  the  water  of  condensation  from 
the  risers  will  not  fill  the  pipes.  The  return  main  has  a 
downward  pitch  toward  the  corner  at  riser  No.  6,  where  it 
drops  below  the  boiler  water-line,  so  that  it  will  drain  rapidly. 
The  steam  main,  with  the  relief  pipes  at  the  foot  of  the 
risers  draining  the  condensation  from  it,  can  be  run  nearly 
level;  the  drip  branches  from  the  risers  should  drain  into 
the  return  main  at  the  top. 

The  supply  main  /  for  the  other  side  of  the  building  drains 
to  the  8'^  X  li''  X  2'/^  T.    As  this  main  passes  under  a  girder,  it 
will  have  a  lar<^e  pitch  and  will  be  drained  through  the  la-inch 
run  of  the  T  without  takin<x  a  separate  drip  therefrom.     If  it 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  main  up  nearly  level,  it  would  be 
better  to  take  a  separate  relief  pipe  from  a  3''  X  I2"  X  1"  T 
placed    in    the   line   just   beyond   the   3"  X  li''  X  2h'^  T.    It 
would  then  be  necessary  to  substitute  a  3''  X  3''  X  2l"  T  for 
the  fittini^   just  menticMied.     Another   method   would  be  to 
extend  the  o-inch  pipe  as  far  as  the  branch  to  riser  No.  4, 
the  drip  beinj^  taken  hom  it  at  that  point,  the  riser  connec- 
tion  being   similar   to   tliosc   already  described.     From  the 
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B^Xli^'X  2i"  T  the  main,  with  a  nipple  and  elbow,  rises 
with  a  relay  to  allow  more  headroom,  and  from  the  elbow 
the  main  g  pitches  downwards.  Where  the  branch  to  radiator 
No.  5  is  taken  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  main,  the  latter  is 
reduced  to  2  inches,  the  branch  and  riser  connections  being 
the  same  as  those  described  in  connection  with  riser  No.  8, 
The  branch  to  riser  No.  S  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  main, 
the  condensation  flowing  back  into  the  return  through  a 
l-inch  drip  at  the  foot  of  the  riser.  The  next  branch,  to 
"adiator  No.  2,  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  main  and  pitched 


Pio.  8 

wnwards  from  the  main  to  the  end  of  the  branch,  where  a 
parate  i-inch  drip  connection  is  made  at  the  foot  of  the 
er,  the  return  branch  being  carried  along  near  the  ceiling 
the  side  wall,  where  it  drops  into  a  wet  return  and  is 
jreby  sealed.  The  main  is  continued  full  size  to  the 
inch  to  radiator  No.  i,  and  thence  to  a  separate  relief-pipe 
mection  made  before  the  main  branch  connection  to  riser 
'.  2  is  taken  off  by  the  ^"  y^\\"  elbow.  The  connections 
the  riser  of  radiator  No.  1  and  riser  No.  2  are  made  with 
ows,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  3,  to  allow  for  the 
ast  of  the  pipe  due  to  expansion,  which  the  elbows  permit, 

66—15 
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forming  a  kind  of  hinge  joint.  The  drip  pipes  from  the  risers 
on  this  side  of  the  building  are  carried  on  the  side  wall,  so 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  headroom;  they  are  below  the 
water-line  of  the  boiler,  and  are  therefore  sealed  returns. 

14.  The  return  main  on  the  side  wall  may  be  supported 
by  hooks  driven  into  the  wall,  or  by  expansion  hangers, 
which  are  preferable.  From  riser  No.  4,  the  return  main 
may  be  carried  along  the  floor,  or  under  it;  but  if  the  pipe  is 
run  under  the  floor,  a  trench  should  be  provided,  so  that 
it  will  be  accessible,  as  pipe  in  the  ground  soon  rusts  out. 
The  two  return  mains  are  connected  together  into  one  pipe, 
and  then  to  the  boiler,  where  provision  for  draining  the 
entire  system  should  be  made.  If  the  return  connection  to 
the  boiler  is  made  at  a  point  above  the  level  of  the  floor  the 
return  connection  is  made  by  using  a  T,  in  one  of  the  runs 
of  which  is  placed  a  draw-off  cock,  which  will  also  serve  for 
draining  the  boiler;  but,  in  cases  where  the  boiler  is  lower 
than  the  return  main,  the  draw-off  cock  would  of  necessity 
be  placed  in  the  boiler. 

The  boiler  shown  on  the  plan  given  in  Fig.  1  is  a  common 
type  of  sectional  cast-iron  boiler.  The  return  connections 
are  made  to  two  return  drums,  one  at  each  side  of  the  boiler. 
In  cases  where  the  steam  main  is  not  well  above  the  water- 
line  of  the  boiler,  it  is  advisable,  merely  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
tection, to  place  a  check-valve  in  the  main  return  pipe  near 
the  boiler,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  therein  from  being 
forced  back  into  the  return  main.  When  steam  is  first  turned 
on,  the  condensation  of  steam  in  the  radiators  is  very  rapid, 
and  in  case  the  steam  main  is  not  sufficiently  large,  or  partly 
closed,  the  pressure  in  the  radiators  will  be  lower  than  that 
in  the  boiler;  hence,  the  boiler  pressure  tends  to  back  the 
boiler  water  up  the  returns  and  into  the  radiators.  When  a 
portion  of  a  heating^  system  is  sealed  under  the  conditions 
indicated,  or  from  any  other  cause,  a  disagreeable  pounding 
noise,  commonly  called  water  hammer,  frequently  results 
when  the  steam  attempts  to  force  its  way  to  the  radiators  or 
piping  beyond  the  sealed  point.    When  a  check-valve  is  used 
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in  the  main  return,  the  water  accumulates  in  the  return  pipes 

BDldl  the  hydrostatic  pressure  exerted  by  the  water  is  greater 

than  the  diflEerence   between   the   boiler  pressure  and   the 

ndiator  pressure,    when   the   water   flows   into   the   boiler 

hi  gravity,   establishing:  a  continuous  uniform   circulation 

I 

titronghout  the  system. 

15.   Trinnnlii^  the  Boiler. — The  boiler  is  delivered  at 
ttc  job  in  sections  and  is  erected  by  the  pipe  fitter  in  the 
position  assig:ned  for  it.     The  boiler,  if  of  the  vertical  slab 
type  in  common  use,  consists  of  base  sections,  gjates,  ash- 
pit door  and  frame,  front  section,  intermediate  sections,  fire- 
hack  or  bridge-wall  section,  rear  section,   and   steam  and 
water  drums;  the  accessories  to  the  boiler  are  the  fire-doors, 
fteflue  doors,  the  rear  check-draft  doors,  and  the  trimmings. 
In  erecting  and  trimming  the  boiler,  the  first  operation  is  to 
imt  in  a  substantial  foundation  of  brick  laid  in  cement  on 
thidi  the  cast-iron  base  of  the  boiler  should  rest  in  a  per- 
fectly level  position.     After  placing  the  grates  in  the  base 
section,  the  front  section  is  erected  and  then  an  intermediate 
section  is  laid  flat  on  the  base  section  so  that  asbestos  wick, 
soaked  in  a  mixture  of  red  and  white  lead  and  linseed  oil, 
may  be  used  to  fill  the  groove  that  serves  to  make  the  joint 
between  the  sections.     A  good  packing  paste  for  use  between 
the  sections  may  be  made  by  taking  equal  parts  of  red  and 
white  lead  and  mixing  them  together  in  boiled  linseed  oil,  with 
a  little  loose  asbestos.     This  mixture  can  be  rolled  out  into  a 
rope-like  form  and  can  then  be  placed  between  the  sections 
of  cast-iron  boilers,  so  that  when  the  sections  are  broug:ht 
together,  the  packing  is  forced  into  the  recesses  therein,  fill- 
ing them  completely.     Having  filled  the  groove,  the  section 
is  raised  and  pressed  into  position,  the  other  intermediate 
sections  being  erected  in  the  same  way.     The  bridge- wall 
section  is  then  put  in  place,  and  lastly  the  end  or  smoke- 
chamber  section,  when  the  sections  are  ready  for  connection 
to  the  drums.     In  order  that  the  centers  of  the  tappings  at 
the  base  of  the  sections  may  correspond  with  the  centers  of 
the  openings  in  the  drums,  the  sections  are  brought  into 
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proper  position  by  using  a  clamp  consisting  of  two  planks, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  boiler,  a  loop  of  rope  around  each 
end  of  the  planks  being  twisted  with  a  piece  of  wood  as  a 
lever  until  the  required  tension  on  either  or  both  sides  of 
the  boiler  is  secured.  The  headers  are  then  fitted  with  the 
loclcnut  nipples,  the  first  and  last  ones  being  screwed  into 
the  sections  to  get  the  header  in  line,  when  the  other  nipples 
may  be  made  up.  After  the  nipples  are  tightly  screwed  into 
the  sections,  the  lucknuts  are  backed  on  the  thread  and  a 
turn  or  two  of  asbestos  wick  soaked  in  oil  and  lead  ii 
wrapped  around  the  thread  as  close  to  the  drum  as  possible; 
the  locknut  is  then  forced  up  on  this  packing,  and  the  joints 
are  thus  made  tight.  After  the  drums  are  connected,  the 
clean-out  doors  are  placed  in  position,  the  smoke  connection 
bolted  on,  the  flue  doors  and  the  fire-door  frame  fastened  lo 
the  front  with  bolts,  and  then  the  various  trimmings  are 
connected. 

16.  In  attaching  the  water-gauge  combination  colamD, 
the  height  of  the  water-line  in  the  gauge  glass  is  fixed  by 
so  placing  the  column  that  the  middle  thereof  will  coo* 
opposite  a  point  2  inches  above  the  top  of  the  flues;  llins 
there  will  be  water  over  the  flue  space  of  the  boiler  when 
the  water  half  fills  the  gauge  glass.  The  top  of  the  water 
column  should  he  connected  to  the  top  of  the  steam  draOi 
and  the  lower  end  to  the  return  header.  The  damper  rejfO' 
lator  is  then  attached,  and  its  lever  is  so  adjusted  that  tlw 
chain  on  the  front  end  opens  the  draft  door  at  the  same  time 
that  the  chain  on  the  rear  allows  the  check-draft  door  W 
fall;  these  chains  may  be  connected  direct  or  over  pullepi 
as  may  be  required. 

The  safety  valve  is  then  connected  to  the  top  of  ^ 
steam  drum.  If  a  spring  safely  valve  is  used,  it  may  I* 
adjusted,  by  comparison  with  the  steam  gauge  when  tb* 
boiler  is  under  steam,  for  the  pressure  required  by  means 
of  a  nut  on  the  valve  stem  through  the  turning  of  whidi 
more  or  less  tension  on  the  spring  may  be  secured.  If* 
lever  safety  valve  is  used,  it  may  be  adjusted  to  seciue 
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e  desired  pressure  of  steam  by  shifting  the  weight  on  the 
ycr  to  the  required  position  as  marked  on  the  lever.  The 
£am  gauge  is  then  connected  up  and  may  be  attached  to 
T  on  top  of  the  combination  column,  using  a  siphon  to  pre- 
tnt  steam  from  entering  the  gauge.  The  gauge-cocks  are 
ccwed  into  the  openings  in  the  water  column,  to  which  the 
nater-srange  glass  is  then  attached.  A  draw-off  cock  may 
>c  screwed  into  a  T  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-column  stand 
;>tpe,  or,  when  the  return  pipe  is  below  the  return  header,  the 
haw-off  cock  may  be  placed  in  the  return  connection. 

Boilers  of  the  vertical-slab  type  have  the  water-line  so 
dose  to  the  steam  drum  that  entrained  water  is  frequently 
carried  into  the  steam  drum  with  the  steam,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  wise  precaution  to  provide  an  equalizing  pipe,  which 
serves  chiefly  as  a  drip  pipe  for  draining  condensation  and 
entrained  water  from  the  steam  drum  to  the  return  drums. 
The  smoke  pipe  at  the  rear  of  the  boiler  is  now  connected 
with  the  chimney  flue. 

The  position  in  which  the  automatic  water  feeder  is  placed, 
if  one  is  fitted,  should  be  such  as  to  bring  the  water-line  of 
the  feeder  at  a  point  2  inches  above  the  top  of  the  upper  flues. 
Having  located  the  feeder  at  the  proper  height,  it  is  connected 
np  by  4-inch  pipes  to  the  steam  and  return  headers.  The 
feedwater  tapping  is  then  connected  by  a  o-inch  or  a  4-inch 
galvanized-iron  pipe  to  the  water-supply  pipe,  not  omitting 
the  necessary  cocks  and  check-valves.  In  arranging  the 
connections,  a  by-pass  in  the  water  supply  to  the  feeder 
should  be  provided  for  use  in  feeding  the  boiler  direct  in 
case  of  necessity,  as  when  repairs  are  required. 

The  plumber  usually  makes  the  water-service  connec- 
tion to  the  boiler,  placing  in  line  a  supply  cock  having  a  lever 
handle  or  a  square  head  and  a  mark  or  other  indicating: 
device  by  which  it  can  readily  be  seen  whether  the  water  is 
^rned  on  or  of?. 

n.  Having  turned  on  the  water,  which  rises  in  the  boiler 
to  the  level  for  which  the  automatic  water  feeder  is  set,  the 
"Oiler  is  ready  for  steam.     A  fire  is  started,  and  as  steam  is 
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raised  to  a  fairly  high  test  pressure,  an  examination  for  &t 
location  of  flaws  and  leaks  throughout  the  entire  system  is 
made.  As  many  of  the  leaky  joints  as  possible,  i(  any,  are 
tightened  while  the  steam  is  on  the  system,  and  Ihose  lliat 
must  be  taken  care  of  after  the  steam  pressure  goes  down 
are  marked  with  chaik,  so  that  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 
These  leaks  should  be  repaired  immediately  and  the  pipiog 
system  again  tested;  if  tight,  the  damper  regulator  should  be 
adjusted  by  shifting  the  weights  on  the  lever,  so  that  Ibe 
ash-pit  door  will  close  and  the  check-draft  door  at  the  back 
will  open  when  the  pressure  reaches  a  point  a  little  above 
that  required  to  do  the  heating.  The  apparatus  is  then  ready 
for  the  householder  to  use,  but  before  leaving  the  job,  the 
pipe  fitter  sees  that  all  air  valves  are  adjusted  and  that  all 
radiators  are  circulating  properly. 

18.  Flnli^hlii^  Toufhes. — The  bronzing  of  the  radi- 
ators and  risers  in  the  rooms  may  be  done  by  a  painter  or  by 
the  pipe  fitter's  helper,  as  required.  The  body  paint  maybe 
yellow  ocher  mixed  with  boiled  Unseed  oil.  All  exposed 
parts  are  painted  with  this  mixture,  which  is  baked  on  while 
the  pipes  are  hot,  and  when  dry,  after  the  radiators  are  cool, 
the  bronze  is  mixed  with  the  bronzing  liquid  and  the  radi- 
ator surfaces  smoothly  coated  therewith,  the  bronze  being 
fixed  so  that  it  will  not  easily  rub  off.  by  a  coat  of  copal 
varnish.  All  the  iron  around  the  boiler  should  be  painled 
with  a  good  coat  of  black  enamel,  and  if  the  pipes  are 
not  to  be  covered,  they  also  should  be  similarly  painted. 
The  pipes,  however,  ought  to  be  covered  with  some  form  of 
non-conducting  covering  to  increase  the  heating  capacity  of 
the  boiler  and  save  fuel.  The  boiler  and  smokestack  shooW 
be  covered  with  a  covering  of  wire  netting  so  applied  as  to 
provide  air  space  between  the  boiler  or  smoke  pipe  and  ibe 
covering,  which  may  be  a  cement  of  asbestos  or  magnesi* 
put  on  about  1  inch  thick,  and  roughed  like  plaster  on  a 
wall;  a  fine  coal  is  then  put  on.  smoothed  with  a  trowel,  and 
painted  to  make  a  neat  finish. 
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TWIN    BOIL.ER    CONNECTIONS 

19.  When  extensions  are  made  to  buildings  already 
equipped  with  satisfactory  heating  apparatus  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  install  another  boiler  to  be  connected  to,  and  run 
in  conjunction  with,  the  boiler  and  piping  already  in  place, 
without  making  necessary  any  extensive  changes  in  the 
piping  system.  Under  some  conditions,  as,  for  instance, 
when  only  a  part  of  a  building  is  to  be  heated  continuously, 
it  is  also  desirable  to  install  two  boilers  instead  of  one  in  new 
buildings.  Wherever  and  under  whatever  conditions  two 
boilers  are  connected  up  to  operate  together  as  a  single  unit, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  ample  provision  for  expansion 
and  contraction  in  the  arrangement  of  the  piping  between 
them.  Two  methods  of  making  twin  boiler  connections  are 
illustrated  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  Fig.  4  is  a  perspective  rear 
view  of  two  boilers,  showing  the  return  as  well  as  the  supply 
connections.  From  the  supply  outlets  in  the  steam  drums  a,  a 
rise  the  lines  by  by  which,  as  shown,  have  flange  unions  and  gate 
valves,  the  loop  branches  c^  c  to  the  steam  supply  manifold  d 
being  screwed  into  elbows  on  the  ends  of  the  pipes  by  by  and 
connected  to  the  supply  manifold  by  reducing  elbows.  The 
steam  mains  ^,  ^,  which  are  inclined  toward,  and  hence  drain 
to,  the  foot  of  the  risers,  are  taken  from  the  topt)f  the  supply 
manifold,  to  give  as  much  headroom  as  possible  in  the 
cellar.  Condensation  from  the  supply  manifold  and  the 
piping  between  it  and  the  boiler  drains  back  into  the  return 
main  through  a  drip  pipe,  as  shown. 

The  pipes  by  b  and  r,  c  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  this, 
otherwise  the  manifold  will  not  act  as  a  good  pressure  equal- 
izer between  the  boilers.  The  size  of  the  pipes  by  b  and  c,  c 
should  each  be  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  the  steam 
mains  taken  from  d. 

The  return  main  /,  which  in  this  case  is  shown  as  running 
below  the  cellar  floor,  is  connected  to  the  return  header  mani- 
fold by  means  of  a  nipple  and  elbow,  the  former  being 
screwed  into  the  outlet  of  a  T  at  either  side  of  which  are 
placed  gate  and  check-valves.     The  gate  valves  are  used  in 
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cutting  either  boiler  out  of  service,  the  corresponding  steam- 
supply  valve  having  been  closed,  while  the  check-valves 
serve  to  prevent  such  fluctuations  in  the  water  level  of  the 
boilers  as  might  be  due  to  uneven  firing.  The  water  lost 
through  the  escape  of  vapor  at  air  valves,  etc.  is  supplied 
automatically  by  a  water  feeder  g^  which  maintains  the 
water  in  both  boilers  at  the  same  level,  the  feeder  being 
by-passed  for  direct  feeding  to  either  or  both  boilers,  while 
pipes^  and  /,  having  valves  and  connected  to  the  two  inside 


Fig.  6 

water  drums,  that  is,  return  headers,  permit  the  feedwater 
service  to  either  boiler  to  be  shut  off. 

20.  Where  the  available  headroom  is  limited,  the  boilers 
may  be  connected  up  as  indicated  by  Fig.  5,  which  shows 
how  the  steam-supply  manifold  may,  if  necessary,  be  carried 
a  little  below  the  level  of  the  steam  drums  a,  a,  to  which  it 
is  connected  at  opposite  ends,  to  make  ample  provision 
against  injurious  stresses  due  to  expansion  or  contraction. 
The  branch  connections  b,  b  to  the  supply  manifold  c  are 
made  up  as  shown.  A  drip  pipe  e  is  connected  to  relieve 
the  supply  manifold  c  of  water  of  condensation.     The  supply 
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lines  d^  d  may,  if  necessary,  be  arranged  so  as  to  just  clear 
the  steam  drums,  rising:  from  the  top  of  the  steam-supply 
manifold  only  enough  to  give  the  requisite  pitch  to  the 
mains  toward  the  foot  of  the  risers  or  to  other  points  where 
drip  pipes  are  attached. 

The  arrangement  of  the  return  and  feedpiping  with  the 
method  just  described  for  connecting  up  the  supply  piping: 
in  basements  having  low  ceilings  would  be  the  same  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  pipes  ^,  b  and  header  c  must  be  large 
enough  to  equalize  pressures  and  maintain  steady  water-lines. 
The  check-valves  used  must  be  swing  checks,  so  that  they 
will  open  readily.  When  independent  equalizing  pipes  are 
used  in  connecting  up  two  or  more  boilers,  the  steam  con- 
nection should  be  about  one-half  the  capacity  of  the  main 
steam  pipe,  while  the  water  connection  should  be  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  the  capacity  of  the  main  return  pipe. 

21,  Unequal  water-lines  in  twin  boilers,  that  is,  failure 
of  the  water  to  be  at  the  same  level  in  both  boilers  while 
steaming,  are  quite  common  where  the  steam-header  con- 
nections are  too  small.  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be 
remedied  by  enlarging  the  equalizing  steam  pipe,  thus 
securing  practically  the  same  pressure  in  each  boiler.  A 
study  of  Fig.  6  should  show  how  pressure  varies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  apparatus  under  different  conditions.  In 
Fig.  0  {a)  is  shown  a  diagrammatic  view  of  two  boilers  con- 
nected up  with  a  steam  manifold  above  and  a  return  manifold 
below.  The  steam  main  connects  to  the  steam  manifold, 
and  its  corresponding  return  main  to  the  return  manifold.  1^ 
the  valves  a  and  b  are  closed  and  the  others  open,  the 
pressure  in  one  boiler  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  thai 
in  the  other,  because  the  steam  manifold  acts  as  an  equal- 
izing pipe.  This  being  so,  the  water-line  in  one  boil^^ 
will  be  exactly  level  with  that  in  the  other,  as  shown,  no 
matter  what  pressure  is  carried  by  the  boilers.  If,  however, 
the  pressure  in  one  boiler  becomes  less  than  that  in  the 
other,  water  will  be  forced  from  the  boiler  having  the  higher 
pressure,  thereby  raising  the  water-line  in  one  and  lowering 
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it  in  the  other  until  the  difference  in  the  water  levels  repre- 
sents a  hydrostatic  head  great  enough  to  balance  the  differ- 
ence in  pressure  between  the  boilers. 

So  long  as  the  boilers  are  fired  the  same  and  the  resistance 
to  the  flow  of  steam  from  each  boiler  to  the  steam  manifold 
is  the  same,  the  resultant  pressures  will  be  practically  the 
same  in  both  boilers  and  the  water-lines  will  be  level.  But» 
if  one  boiler  is  more 
heavily  fired  than 
the  other,  and  if  the 
steam  connections 
are  small,  there  may 
be  a  decided  differ- 
ence in  the  ^team 
pressure  in  the  boil- 
ers, and  a  consequent 
difference  in  the  level 
of  the  water-lines. 

In  Fig.  6  (fl),  the 
steam  manifold  and 
its  connections  are 
very  large,  and  a 
practically  equal  pres- 
sure of  2.25  pounds  is 
held  in  each  boiler 
even  though  one 
boiler  may  be  doing 
nearly  all  the  work. 
This  result  is  ob- 
tained only  when  the 
steam  connections 
are  very  large.  When 

they  are  of  ordinary  size,  a  difference  in  levels  of  water-line 
is  frequently  noted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6  (^),  wherein  the  dif- 
ference in  level  is  Z\  inches  and  represents  about  i  pound 
per  square  inch  difference  of  pressure.  This  difference  will 
fluctuate;  the  low  water-line  may  be  first  in  one  boiler  and 
then  in  the  other,  alternating  at  regular  intervals,  according 
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to  the  firing,  or,  it  may  be  in  one  boiler  all  the  time.  The 
former  condition  is  due  entirely  to  the  firing,  while  the  latter 
is  due  to  defective  connections.  The  best  way  to  fire  boilers 
giving  unequal  water  levels  is  to  fire  both  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  fire  often. 

22,  Only  low-pressure  heating  boilers  should  be  con- 
nected up  with  one  automatic  feeder  for  all.  Power  boilers 
should  be  fed  separately.  Heating  boilers  fed  by  water  of 
condensation  on  the  gravity-return  system  cannot  be  sepa- 
rately connected  to  a  single  automatic  feeder,  unless  the 
steam  equalizing  header  between  the  boilers  is  very  large, 
in  which  case  one  feeder  can  do  the  work.  If  a  separate 
feeder  is  attached  to  each  heating  boiler  in  a  row,  those 
in  which  the  lowest  pressures  prevail  will  receive  most 
of  the  condensation,  while  the  higher  pressure  boilers  are 
being  supplied  through  the  feeder.  In  this  way,  by  the  low 
water-lines  changing  from  boiler  to  boiler,  more  water  will 
get  into  the  system  than  is  actually  required  and  some  of 
the  boilers  will  become  cooled.  The  only  preventive  of 
unequal  water-lines  is  a  very  large  steam  header  and  large 
steam-equalizing  connections,  combined  with  easy-working 
swing:  check-valves.  The  check-valves  on  the  returns  really 
serve  only  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  displacement  of  the  water 
from  the  boiler  and  to  help  to  steady  the  water-lines. 


CONNECTIONS  TO  APPARATUS  OF  I^ARGE 

HEATING  PL.ANT8 


FEED-APPARATUS    PIPE    CONNECTIONS 

23.  Introduction. — Although  the  general  principles  of 
pipin^^  are  similar,  the  accessory  apparatus  commonly 
employed  in  large  heatino;  plants  differs  widely  from  that 
used  with  residential  heating  systems  wherein  the  water  of 
condensation,  for  example,  is  returned  to  the  boiler  by 
gravity.  In  the  large  plants,  mechanical  means  are  provided 
for  feeding  the  boilers  and  returning  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion by  injectors,  pumps,  traps,  etc.     The  manner  in  which 
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Ihe  different  apparatus  found  in  such  plants  is  connected 
op  naturally  varies  with  the  design,  purpose,  and  location 
of  the  apparatus,  and  hence  specific  directions  for  connect- 
ing up   that  will  apply  to  all  cases  cannot  be  given.     A 


careful  study  of  the  connections  to  the  different  kinds  of 
apparatus  shown  will,  however,  prove  of  great  value  in  sug- 
gesting means  by  which  extraordinary  conditions  imposed 
by  local  or  other  considerations  may  be  successfully  met. 
For  cutting  apparatus  ont  of  service,  as  when  repairs  are 
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necessary,  without  interfering  with  the  continuous  operation 
of  the  plant,  by-passes  should  be  arranged  in  the  piping  of 
auxiliary  apparatus,  some  of  which  may  be  advantageously 
installed  in  duplicate. 

24.  Injector  Connections. — The  injector,  of  which 
one  type  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
auxiliary  to  a  pump  in  feeding  the  water  to  boilers  of  the 
so-called  power  type.  In  connecting  up  the  injector,  which 
is  placed  as  near  the  boiler  as  possible,  commonly  at  the 
side,  the  piping  should  be  as  short  and  straight  as  possible, 
avoiding  short  turns.  The  steam-supply  pipe  should  not  be 
taken  from  a  steam  main  but  should  be  attached  directly 
to  the  boiler,  in  a  place  where  dry  steam  is  insured,  and 
connected  to  the  injector  at  a,  the  water-pipe  connection 
being  made  at  b,  the  boiler  feed-pipe  connection  at  r,  an 
overflow  pipe  being  placed  beneath  the  overflow  opening 
at  d.  The  steam  pipe  is  provided  with  a  valve  near  the 
injector,  and  a  union  for  connection,  the  water  pipe  also 
having  a  valve  and  union.  The  boiler  feedpipe  has  a  stop- 
and  check-valve,  with  a  union  between,  so  that  the  injector 
can  be  removed  with  ease  without  shutting  down  the  boiler. 
Another  or  second  source  of  feedwater  supply  to  the  boiler 
should  be  provided  for  emergencies,  as  in  case  of  repairs  to 
the  injector. 

25.  Feetl-Pumi)  Connections. — One  of  the  most 
favored  methods  of  returning  water  of  condensation  from 
heating  apparatus,  where  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
of  pressure  between  the  steam  in  the  boiler  and  that  in  the 
heating  system,  is  by  using  a  pump  and  receiver,  one  type 
of  which  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.  This  apparatus 
may  be  arranged  to  maintain  a  uniform  supply  of  water  by 
connecting  a  cold-water  feedpipe  a  to  the  receiver,  as  shown. 
The  return  pipe  b  from  the  heating  system  is  connected  to 
the  receiver,  as  shown,  a  gate  valve  and  a  check-valve  being 
placed  in  the  piping  to  prevent  steam  or  water  from  passing 
up  the  return  should  there  be  a  pressure  in  the  receiver 
greater   than   that   in    the  return.     The  connection  to   the 
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iver  has  &  flange  uoion,  as  shown,  so  that  repairs  ma; 
eadily  made.  As  the  return  waler  enters  the  receiver 
the  top  through  a  dry  return,  the  receiver  is  the  lowest 


t  of  the  healing  system,  which  is  therefore  in  balance 
re  the  receiver.  With  a  sealed  return,  where  the  con- 
ion  rises   to   the  return   opening   near   the  top  of   the 
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receiver,  an  accumulation  of  air  would  be  liable  to  prevent 
the  water  of  condensation  from  flowing  freely  into  the 
receiver,  and  hence  a  small  air  cock  c  is  placed  in  the  top 
of  the  receiver,  the  cock  being  kept  open  slightly  to  allow 
the  steam  pressure  to  drive  the  air  out  of  the  pipes.  A 
gauge  glass  d  is  employed  to  show  the  height  of  the  water 
in  the  receiver,  while  a  removable  cover  gives  access  to  the 
working  parts  thereof.  In  operation,  as  the  water  accumu- 
lates, the  float  within  the  receiver  rises,  being  balanced  by 
the  counterpoise  weight  e  on  the  outside  lever,  to  which  is 
attached  a  toggle  that  connects  to  a  lever  on  the  valve  /  in 
the  pipe  /'  supplying  steam  to  the  pump;  when  the  float  has 
risen  to  a  certain  position,  the  toggle  opens  the  valve  on  the 
steam  pipe  and  thereby  causes  the  pump  to  operate,  and 
when  the  water  falls  to  a  certain  point,  the  toggle  closes  the 
valve,  and  the  pump  stops.  The  water  of  condensation  is 
automatically  discharged  by  the  pump  to  the  boiler  through 
the  feedpipe  g^  which  is  connected  to  the  discharge  port  of 
the  pump,  a  flange  union  being  used  near  the  pump,  and  a 
gate  valve  being  placed  in  a  convenient  position  in  the  pipe 
beyond  the  union.  The  water  in  the  receiver  reaches  the 
suction  chamber  of  the  pump  through  the  suction  pipe  ^i 
which  is  provided  with  a  valve  between  the  pump  and  the 
receiver.  In  many  cases  this  valve  is  not  provided,  but  if 
an  additional  suction  connection,  as  //',  is  made  to  the  pump, 
a  valve  should  be  placed  in  the  receiver  suction  pipe.  If  this 
valve  were  omitted,  water  from  the  other  suction  connection 
would  force  the  check-valve  on  the  return  pipe  to  close,  and 
hold  it  so  as  lonj:^  as  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  the  other 
pipe  //'  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  water  and  steam  in  the 
return  pipe  b.  Assuming  that  the  pressures  were  equal,  there 
might  still  be  trouV)le  on  account  of  a  better  draft  on  one 
suction  than  on  the  other.  When  the  amount  of  water  of  con- 
densation is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  proper  supply  of  water 
to  the  boiler,  a  valve  in  the  small  pipe  a  connected  to  the  top 
of  the  receiver  may  be  adjusted  so  that  the  amount  required 
can  be  supplied  continuously;  or,  the  whole  supply  may  be 
taken  from  the  main  water-suction  pipe,  which  has  a  valve 
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I  is  provided  w^ith  a  flange  union,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
connected. 

26.  Fig.  8  serves  to  illustrate  the  connections  to  pumps 
general,  and  having  described  the  method  of  connection 
T  ihe  feedpipes,  the  other  connections,  all  of  which  should 
ive  fittings  to  suit  the  requirements  of  position  and  con- 
cnience,  will  be  considered,  the  object  being  to  show 
oethods  of  so  connecting  up  that  expansion  and  contraction 
fiU  not  cause  undue  stresses  on  the  connections  when  the 
steam  is  turned  on  and  off. 

Referring  to  Fig.  8,  the  steam-supply  pipe  F  to  the  pump 
is  ordinarily  supplied  with  an  automatic  valve  /,  as  shown, 
bat  the  steam  pipe  should  also  have  a  stop-valve  /"  above  it, 
80  that  the  automatic  valve  can  be  taken  out  in  case  repairs 
arc  necessary.     For   convenience,  the   valve   f   is   placed 
•bout  the  height  of  a   man's  upwardly  stretched  hand,   a 
right-and-left  coupling  being  placed  below  the  valve  so  that 
the  pump  may  be  readily  disconnected.     As   the  receiver 
bat  may  at  times  get  out  of  order,  which  would  ordinarily 
pnt  the  pump  out  of  commission,   it   is    advisable   to  run 
Mother  steam  connection  A  in  the  manner  shown,  so  that 
steam  may  be  admitted  to  the  pump  cylinder  j;o  operate  the 
pump  while  repairs  are  being  made  to  the  receiver.     The 
pomp  may  also  be  made  to  serve  a  double  purpose,  that  is, 
either  as  a  house  pump  or  a  direct  feed-pump,  by  providing: 
properly  arranged  connections.     The  exhaust  outlet  is  gen- 
erally at  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  the  exhaust  pipe  /  convey- 
ing the  waste  steam  to  some  point  where  it  may  be  again 
used,  or  to  the  roof  to  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  exhaust  pipe  is  connected  up  with  nipples  and  elbows, 
so  as  to  pass  up  alongside  of  the  steam   pipe,   as   shown, 
^2ate  valve  /'  being  placed  in  the  pipe  at  the  same  height 
^sthe  valve  on  the  steam  pipe.    Gate  valves  are  used  w^here 
shown  because  the  friction   is  less   in   gate  valves   than   in 
globe  valves. 

27.    Direct-acting  steam  pumps  not  only  use  a  very  large 
^^•ighl  of  steam,  in    relation   to   the   work  done,   but   also 
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abstract  but  a  small  amount  of  the  heat  contained  in  the 
steam,  so  that  a  very  large  amount  of  heat  is  going  to  waste 
if  the  exhaust  is  discharged  directly  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  efficiency  of  the  plant  in  which  the  pump  is  installed 
can  be  materially  increased  by  saving  some  of  this  waste 
heat,  which  is  done  by  using  the  exhaust  steam  for  heating 
buildings,  drying,  warming  water,  etc. 

28.  For  draining  the  cylinders  of  condensation,  many 
manufacturers  of  pumps  and  engines  provide  small  T-handled 
cocks  that  are  troublesome  to  open  when  hot,  and  hence  the 
cocks  should  be  replaced  with  valves  placed  in  pipes  for 
draining  the  cylinders,  to  which  the  drips  are  connected  at 
the  bottom,  as  shown,  small  pipes,  with  elbows,  being  car- 
ried to  the  end  of  the  foundation,  the  valve  on  each  pip* 
being  accessible  to  the  hand.  The  small  drip  pipes  are  con- 
nected to  a  larger  pipe,  which  in  turn  is  connected  to  some 
drip  receptacle.  By  means  of  the  valves,  the  amount  of 
opening  required  to  keep  the  cylinders  free  from  condensed 
steam  may  be  regulated.  Cylinder  drip  pipes  are  sometimes 
connected  to  traps,  which  are,  however,  only  required  in 
cases  where  condensed  steam  must  be  removed  continuously 
without  loss  of  live  steam,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  steam 
jacket  of  jacketed  steam-engine  cylinders,  to  which  steam  is 
admitted  at  boiler  pressure.  If  in  such  cases  the  drip  pipes 
from  the  engine  cylinder  itself  are  also  connected  to  the 
trap,  a  check-valve  opening  toward  the  trap  should  be  placed 
in  the  engine-cylinder  drip  connection  to  prevent  steam  from 
the  jacket  reaching  the  cylinder. 

29.  Pump-Governor  Connectlous. — The  pump  gov- 
ernor, an  apparatus  by  which  the  operation  of  the  boiler 
feed-pump  is  automatically  controlled  so  as  to  maintain  in 
the  heating  system  a  fixed  water-line,  which  may  or  may  not 
correspond  with  the  water-line  of  the  boiler,  may  be  located 
in  any  convenient  position. 

Satisfactory  piping  connections  between  the  boiler  feed- 
pump a,  pump  governor  b,  and  receiving  tank  c  are  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  9.     On  top  of  the  governor  chamber  there  is 
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lat-operated  steam  valve  d  that  controls  the  steam  sup- 
to  the  pump.  A  lubricator  e  serves  to  lubricate  the 
,vc  i  as  well  as  the  pump.  The  steam-supply  pipe  for 
t  pomp  is  fitted  with  a  by-pass  pipe  /  having  a  valve  /', 
akh,  when  opened,  permits  steam  to  pass  directly  to  the 
mp  when  tlie  governor  is  cut  out  of  service.  The  gov- 
nor  chamber  is  connected  to  the  receiver  c  by  an  equalizing 
ipe  g  at  the  top  and  a  pipe  connection  g'  to  the  pump  suction 
ipe  at  the  bottom;  this  insures  that  the  water  in  the  receiver 
sd  the  governor  will  be  at  the  same  level.     When  pumping 


trom  the  receiver,  the  valves  h  and  /  are  open  and  the  valrey 
"1  the  receiver  by-pass  pipe  is  closed.  Should  any  combina- 
lion  of  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  cut  the  receiver 
aod  governor  out  of  service,  the  valves  h  and  /  and  the  valves 
i^and  g'  are  closed;  the  valve/  is  opened  so  that  the  water 
'Dlhe  returns  will  flow  directly  to  the  pump,  both  the  governor 
and  receiver  beingr  out  of  service.  In  this  case,  the  valve  /' 
""he  steam  by-pass  /  must  of  course  be  open  and  valve  d 
•closed.  If  only  the  receiver  is  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  pump 
ij'jvenior  is  to  remain  in  operation  while  pumpinij  directly 
from  the  returns,  the  valves  h  and  /  and  the  valve  in  ^  are 
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closed;  the  valve  j  is  opened,  and,  the  valve  in  g'  being  open. 
the  water  from  the  returns  will  flow  into  the  governor  cham- 
ber, raise  the  float  k,  and  open  the  steam  controlling  valve  i. 
which  starts  the  pump.  In  this  case,  the  by-pass  valve  /'is 
closed.  The  pump  now  lowers  the  water  level  in  the  gov- 
ernor until  the  dropping  of  the  float  k  shuts  the  steam  valve (/, 
which  in  turn  stops  the  pump  until  sufficient  water  has 
accumulated  in  the  return  mains  and  governor  to  start  the 
pump  again.  A  small  air  cock  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  ihe 
governor  chamber;  this  should  be   opened  when  pumping 


directly  from  the  returns,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  water 
of  condensation  will  enter  the  governor.  The  pump  govec- 
nor  can  be  cut  out  of  service  by  simply  closing  the  val^'S^ 
in  g  and  g'\  the  water  can  then  be  taken  directly  from  ih^ 
returns  or  from  the  receiver,  depending  on  the  manipulatio" 
of  the  valves  h,  :,  and  /.  The  valve  /'  must  be  open  when 
the  governor  is  cut  out. 

30.  Bteam-Trap  Conneotlous. — A  good  method  ol 
connecting  up  a  steam  trap  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  10.  The  drip 
pipe  a  is  connected  to  the  inlet  of  the  trap  with  a  union, 
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A  as  near  the  trap  as  may  be  coovenient,  for  easily  dis- 
ectinGT  the  trap.  A  by-pass  is  formed  by  the  pipe  6  con- 
id  to  the  discharge  pipe  d.  The  trap  discharge  or  waste 
c  is  comiected  to  the  lower  opening  in  the  trap,  and  is 
ided  with  a  valve,  unions  being  used  so  that  the  trap 
be  removed  for  repairs.  In  order  to  allow  the  steam  to 
by  the  trap  if  reqoired,  the  valves  in  the  pipes  a  and  c 


:losed  and  that  in  the  pipe  i  is  opened.  To  allow  the 
to  discharge  the  water  freely,  the  waste  pipe  d  should 
t  a  lower  level,  unless  the  pressure  within  the  trap  is 
lent  to  lift  the  water  discharsjed  by  it  to  a  level  higher 
that  of  the  trap;  but  the  pressure  on  the  discharge  pipe 
be  less  than  that  in  the  trap,  since  otherwise  it  will  not 
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31,  Return  steam  traps  may  be  connected  up  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig,  11.  The  trap  a  is  placed  above  the  boiler, 
toward  which  the  condensed  water  flows  by  gravity,  and  is 
provided  with  pipe  connections  to  the  steam  and  water  spaces 
of  the  boiler,  as  shown.  Each  of  these  pipes  is  pro^nded 
with  a  globe  valve,  the  water-supply  pipe  being  provided 
with  a  globe  and  check-valve.  The  steam  pipe  b  connects  to 
an  automatically  actuated  double-ported  valve,  through  one 
of  the  ports  of  which  steam  flows  intermittently  to  fill  the 
receiver  of  the  trap  and  to  equalize  the  pressure  therein.  The 
inlet  pipe  is  provided  with  a  check-valve  near  the  receiver. 
to  prevent  the  steam  from  the  boiler  backing  into  the  low- 
pressure  inlet  pipe,  and  also  to  seal  this  port  while  the  water 
is  passing  from  the  receiver  of  the  trap  into  the  boiler.  The 
inlet  pipe  is  connected  to  a  separate  receivers  to  which  are 
connected  the  return  pipes,  each  of  which  should  be  provided 
with  a  check-valve  in  addition  to  a  shut-off  valve. 

32,  Counectlons  to  Feeclwoter  Heaters. — In  plants 
where  the  boilers  are  used  to  supply  steam  for  power  pur- 
poses, and  where  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engines  and 
other  apparatus  is  used  for  heating,  it  is  advisable — cus- 
tomary, in  fact — to  use  a  feedwater  heater  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  feedwater  to  as  near  the 

.  boiling  point  as  possible  and  thereby  save  fuel,  the  latent 
heat  in  the  exhaust  steam  being  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
Connections  to  a  feedwater  heater  of  the  spiral  reinm- 
coil  pattern  are  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  exhaust- steam 
pipe  a  from  the  engine  is  connected  to  the  bottom  or  lop 
of  the  heater  b,  as  convenience  may  demand.  In  the  illus- 
tration, the  pipe  is  shown  connected  at  the  bottom,  so  thai 
the  exhaust  steam  in  passing  through  the  heater  to  the 
escape  pipe  c  at  the  top  will  impinge  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  copper  coil  through  which  the  feedwater  is  forced  by 
a  pump  to  the  boiler.  The  feedwater  takes  up  heat  from 
the  steam  in  its  travel  to  the  top  of  the  coil,  and  as  it 
returns  to  the  other  outlet,  it  is  warmed  to  near  the  boiling 
point.     Since  only  a  small  part  of  the  available  heat  in  the 
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exhaast  steam  delivered  to  the  heater  by  the  engine  is  used 
in  heating  the  feedwaler,  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder 
may  be  utilized  in  wanning  the  building  by  connecting  the 
discharge  or  outlet  of  the  feedwater  heater  with  the  heating 
system.     An  escape,  or  exhaust,  pipe  d  for  discharging  the 


Pic.  12 


steam  directly  into  the  atmosphere  is  also  provided,  as  shown, 
for  use  in  summer  and  when  there  is  more  exhaust  steam 
than  is  required  to  do  the  heating.  In  order  to  cause  the 
steam  to  flow  through  the  heating  system  and  maintain  a  uni- 
form pressure  therein,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  sur- 
plus steam  to  go  to  waste  in  the  atmosphere,  a  back-pressure 
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valve  e  is  placed  in  the  escape  pipe,  as  shown.  The  escape 
pipe  tenninates  above  the  roof  in  an  enlarged  cone  /. 
calledan  exhaust  head,  in  which  deflecting  plates  are  placeil 
to  prevent  spray,  due  to  condensation  of  the  steam,  from 
issuing  from  the  pipe  and  scattering  over  the  roof  and 
adjoining  property.  Spiral  riveted  pipe  is  frequently  used 
between  the  back -pressure  valve  and  the  exhaust  head,  bul 
standard  steam  pipe  is  preferable.  The  water  of  conden- 
sation from  the  exhaust  head  flows  through  a  drip  pipefi 
carried  to  some  leader  or  tank,  while  a  drip  pipe  h  is  carried 
from  the  foot  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  exhaust  pipe  tos 
blow-off  tank,  the  pipe  being  arranged  with  a  water  seal  oi 
trap  made  of  pipe  and  fittings,  as  shown.  The  drip  pipe  maj 
be  made  sufficiently  large  to  serve  as  a  support  for  the  vertical 
exhaust  pipe,  as  indicated.  At  the  bottom  outlet  of  the  1 
a  plugged  nipple  is  used  to  close  the  outlet,  the  plugging 
being  accomplished  by  welding  an  iron  plug  in  the  endol 
the  pipe  from  which  the  nipple  is  to  be  cut.  After  beins 
forged,  the  plugged  end  of  the  pipe  is  threaded,  the  nipple 
cut  off  and  threaded  on  the  opposite  end,  the  plugged  end 
being  screwed  into  the  run  of  the  T  and  the  other  end  into 
the  flange  that  forms  the  standard,  or  foot-piece,  resting  on 
the  floor.  To  obviate  plugging  the  nipple,  a  special  flaoffe 
might  be  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  cap  and  sup- 
port. The  water  of  condensation  from  the  heater  passes 
through  a  drip  pipe  /  to  some  point  of  discharge  below  the 
bottom  of  the  exhaust  pipe  a  in  order  that  there  will  be  no 
accumulation  of  water  to  be  forced  up  the  escape  pipe,  and 
possibly  result  in  damage  to  the  engine  or  heater,  ffbw 
several  pounds  back  pressure  is  carried  on  the  engine,  so  as 
to  use  the  exhaust  steam  for  heating,  the  drip  pipe  ( in  the 
exhaust  line  beneath  the  feedwater  heater  should  be  connected 
to  a  steam  trap  below  the  exhaust  pipe.  The  feedwater  con- 
nections to  the  heater  may  be  made  in  any  convenient  way 
to  suit  the  requirements,  but  they  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  valves  thereon  are  accessible.  Gate  valves  only  shoulil 
be  used,  unions  being  provided  to  permit  disconnecting;  the 
pipes  being  so  arranged  that  when  disconnecting  is  necessarj 
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34.  When  exhaust  steam  is  utilized  for  heating  in  plants 
rhere  there  is  considerable  auxiliary  apparatus,  such  as  steam 
umps,  small  engines,  or  other  steam-using  devices,  a  sec- 
tndary  or  auxiliary  heater  into  which  they  may  exhaust  is 
requently  provided,  a  common  arrangement  of  piping  them 
)eing  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  main  exhaust-inlet  connection 
0  the  primary  heater  a,  which  is  usually  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position  directly  in  the  main  exhaust  line,  is  generally  con- 
centric with  the  head  at  one  end  of  the  heater,  the  outlet 
connection  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  heater  so  as  to 
relieve  it  of  water  of  condensation.  The  feed  water  passes 
from  the  primary  to  and  through  the  secondary  heater  b. 
The  exhaust  steam  passes  through  the  heater  to  the  condenser 
(an  apparatus  for  condensing  the  steam  so  as  to  secure  the 
economy  or  increase  of  power  due  to  the  vacuum  thus  pro- 
duced) when  the  gate  valve  c  is  open,  the  valve  df  being  closed, 
as  in  summer,  when  the  heating  system  is  not  in  use;  or,  to 
^e  heating  system  when  the  valve  c  is  closed  and  d  is  open, 
^d  the  back-pressure  valve  e  closed;  or  directly  to  the  atmos- 
phere when  the  valves  c  and  d  are  closed  and  e  open.  The 
exhaust  steam  from  the  auxiliary  apparatus  enters  the  second- 
ary heater  at  the  bottom,  as  shown,  and  passes  out  at  the  top 

• 

^Qto  the  atmosphere,  a  drip  connection  being  provided,  as  in 
^i&- 12,  through  which  the  water  of  condensation  is  discharged 
to  the  sewer. 

By  means  of  by-passes  in  the  feed-piping,  either  or  both  of 
"^e  feedwater  heaters  may  be  used  or  cut  out  of  service,  the 
'eedwater  being  pumped  directly  to  the  boilers  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  feedwater  passes  through  the  coil  of  the 
primary  heater  when  the  valve  /  is  closed  and  the  valves  g 
^^d  h  are  open.  When  the  latter  valves  are  closed  and  the 
former  open,  the  feedwater  passes  through  the  auxiliary 
°^ater,  provided  that  the  valves  /  and  j  are  open  and  k  is 
closed.  The  secondary  heater  may  be  cut  out  by  closing 
halves  i  and  j  and  opening  k.  If  g  and  h  are  also  closed,  / 
Deingr  open,  the  feedwater  passes  directly  to  the  boilers  with- 
^^t  being  heated.  It  is  considered  good  practice  to  make  the 
two  heaters  of  equal  capacity.     Live  steam,  taken  directly 
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from  the  boilers  through  a  reducing  valve,  is  often  used  i 
compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  the  available  amount  • 
exhaust  steam. 

35.  Ull-Separator  Connections. — The  exhaust  stea.' 
used  for  heating  or  other  purposes  should  be  cleared  of  ti 
oil  carried  in  it  from  the  cylinders  of  engines,  pumps,  et 

The  apparatus  con 
monly  used  for  th 
purpose  has  either  <3' 
fleeting  plates,  tube 
screens,  or  other  ii 
tercepting  devices  c 
which  the  globules  • 
oil  and  water  In  tl 
steam  impinge  befo 
falling  into  a  colle* 
ing  chamber,  fro 
which  the  conlen 
may  be  dischar^t 
'""""  to  the  sewer  or  io 

some  other  receptacle.  Oil -separating  devices  are  various 
called  Of/  separators,  eliminators,  or  oil  extractors;  they  St' 
either  placed  in  the  exhaust-pipe  line  from  the  engine,  or  <^ 
the  main  line  of  the  heating  system. 

36.  Fig.  lo  shows  a  separator  of  simple  construetior 
The  steam  enters  through  the  pipe  a.  the  general  directio' 
of  its  travel  being  changed  by  the  corrugated  bafHe-pla" 
partitions  b,  b,  to  which  the  oil  and  particles  of  moisture  i^' 
the  steam  adhere,  while  the  purified  steam  passes  to  and  oi" 
through  the  pipe  c.  The  moisture  and  oil  that  collect  on  Ih^ 
baffle  plates  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  separator  at  d  throueh 
grooves  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  contents  of  the  sep- 
arator being  indicated  by  the  gauge  glass  o, 

37.  When  oil  separators  are  applied  to  an  exhaust  pipe> 
they  are  usually  placed  below  and  close  to  the  engine.  th« 
oil  and  grease  collected  by  the  separator  being  discharge^ 
into  the  sewer.     Fig.  16  shows  the  application  of  an  oil 
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separator  to  a  heating  main  in  a  case  where  the  exhaust  steam 
from  an  engine  is  used  for  heating.  The  steam  delivered  to 
the  heating  apparatus  is  thereby  freed  from  the  heavy  oil 
that  would  otherwise  clog  the  pipes.  The  water  of  conden- 
sation, if  desirable,  can  be  used  again  in  the  boiler.  The 
drip-pipe  connection  a  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  separator 


.    Pig.  16 

should  be  provided  with  a  gate  valve  b  to  shut  it  off  when  it 
^s  desired  to  clean  the  pipe,  and  a  check-valve  c  should  be 
placed  in  this  drip  pipe  to  prevent  the  exhaust-pipe  water 
or  other  drain  water  backing  up  the  pipe  a,  which  may  be 
connected  to  a  drip  pipe  d  from  the  exhaust,  or  to  some  other 
pipe  under  the  same  pressure.  Should  the  separator  drip  be 
connected  to  a  pipe  under  a  lower  pressure,   the   exhaust 
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steam  in  the  separator  would  flow  through  into  this  latter 
pipe,  in  which  case  the  gate  valve  would  have  to  be  partly 
closed  to  prevent  waste.  The  gauge  glass,  provided  to 
show  an  accumulation  of  the  oil  and  water  in  the  chamber, 
serves  to  show  the  attendant  when  it  is  necessary  to  empty  the 
chamber;  in  case  a  trap  is  provided,  aa  undue  accumulation 
of  water  and  oil  shown  by  the  gauge  glass  indicates  failure 
of  the  trap  to  work  properly.  As  shown,  the  exhaust-pipe 
drip  and  separator  drip  may  be  connected  to  the  same  trapc, 
thus  saving  the  expense  of  the  additional  trap  needed  if  they 
were  run  separately.  Steam  traps  are  always  required  when 
drip  pipes  are  to  be  connected  to  a  receptacle  or  pipe  having 
a  lower  pressure  than  exists  in  the  pipe  to  be  drained. 

38.     Combination  Separator  and  Tanfe  Connections. 

Fig.  17  shows  a  combination  of  apparatus  known  as  the 
Utility  exhaust  muffler,  oil  separator,  return  tank,  pump 
governor,  and  feedwater  heater.  This  apparatus  is  designed 
for  use  in  office  buildings,  hotels,  factories,  and  all  buildings 
where  exhaust  steam  is  employed  for  heating  and  manufac- 
turing processes,  and  where  the  returns  are  fed  to  the 
boilers.  The  make-up  water,  or  water  required  to  compen- 
sate for  loss  by  drips,  etc.,  is  heated  by  exhaust  steam  in » 
relatively  small  feedwater  heater  a  at  the  side  of  the  muffle 
tank  b.  In  such  installations,  it  is  necessary  first  to  separa'^ 
the  oil  and  water  from  the  exhaust,  to  provide  storage 
capacity  for  the  drain  water  from  the  returns,  and  means  for 
effectively  heating  the  cold  water  introduced  to  make  UP 
losses.  The  exhaust  pipe  c  from  the  engines  drops  from* 
90°  elbow  to  a  45°  elbow,  and  then  to  the  tank,  so  that  the 
grease  and  water  passing  along  with  the  steam  will  I* 
deflected  to  a  perforated  plate  beneath  and  thence  througb 
the  links  of  a  series  of  suspended  chains  that  are  free  n> 
vibrate  while  the  oil  and  water  in  the  steam  are  being 
separated.  Expanding  into  the  receiving  chamber  of  the 
muffler  tank,  the  exhaust  steam  passes  with  a  greatly  dimin- 
ished velocity  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  tank,  which  is 
filled  with  the  iron  chains  suspended  in  semicircular  fratnesi 
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t  closely  together.  The  frames  are  secured  in  the  shell  by 
Saeonal  brace  against  the  one  nearest  the  inlet  pipe.  By 
noving  a  plate  that  is  bolted  on  to  the  rear  head  and  a 
ice  that  bolts  to  the  floor  of  the  receiving  chamber,  the 
lines  and  chains  can  all  be  removed  for  cleaning.  The  oil 
d  water  arrested  by  the  chains  is  free  to  drip  to  the  bottom 


the  tank,  whence  it  flows  to  a  trap  that  is  behind  the  rear 
ick  pier,  and  which  cannot  be  seen  in  this  illustration, 
om  this  trap  the  drips  are  conveyed  by  the  pipe  d  to  the 
wer.  A  glass  gauge  /  is  provided  in  the  front  head  of  the 
it  to  show  the  height  of  the  water  in  b.  By-pass  valves 
ly  be  provided  so  that  the  water  from  the  returns  may  be 
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discharged  through  a  trap  to  the  sewer  in  case  it  may  tem- 
porarily be  desirable  not  to  return  the  water  to  the  boilers- 

The  pipe  shown  connected  to  the  trap  ^,  and  which  is 
by-passed  into  the  pipe  r,  takes  the  drips  from  the  sepa- 
rators on  the  high -pressure  steam  lines.  The  high-pressare 
drips  are  discharged  directly  into  a  front  compartment  of 
the  tank  by  means  of  the  trap  e  shown  in  the  foreground. 
The  low-pressure  returns  enter  the  bottom  chamber  of  the 
feedwater  heater  a,  and,  passing  upwards  through  the 
annular  portion  of  a  central  pipe  column  within  the  latier, 
are  discharged  against  the  under  surface  of  an  umbrella- 
shaped  spreader.  The  cold  make-up  water,  which  also 
■enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  feedwater  heater,  passes  up 
the  small  central  pipe,  discharging  over  the  umbrella  in  a 
spray  or  thin  sheet,  and  mingles  intimately  with  the  exhaosl 
steam  that  enters  the  chamber  of  the  feedwater  heater  at 
the  top  through  a  pipe^  taken  from  the  tank  outlet  piping/ 
after  the  e:cbaust  steam  has  passed  the  chain  separator. 

The  fresh  feedwater,  heated  to  within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam,  is  discharged  from 
the  centra!  compartment  of  the  feedwater  heater  through  ihe 
pipe  A  to  a  chamber  in  the  front  of  the  muffler  tank,  from 
which  it  is  drawn  off  to  the  boilers,  as  required,  through  ifi' 
suction  pipe  t.  The  exhaust  steam  escapes  to  the  heatioE 
apparatus  at  the  front  end  of  the  tank  through  ihc  pipe  /■ 
All  connections  are  made  with  flanged  fittings,  as  the  avail- 
able space  would  not  permit  the  use  of  screwed  fittings  o" 
pipe  of  such  large  size.  The  joints  between  the  flanges  are 
made  up  with  some  kind  of  composition  rubber  gaskets abooi 
i  inch  thick,  and  are  secured  by  means  of  bolls.  The  SQpp'l' 
of  cold  water  can  be  regulated  so  as  automatically  to  mak^ 
up  any  deficiency  in  the  amount  secured  by  the  condensati'"' 
of  the  exhaust  steam  in  the  heater  and  that  supplied  by  iti^ 
condensation  returned  from  the  beating  apparatus.  The 
return  pipes,  which  are  run  above  the  mufHer  tank  and  an 
therefore  dry  returns,  are  connected  into  the  feedwater  hcaiet 
at  a  point  k  below  the  level  of  the  pipe  A  through  which 
the  fresh  feedwater  flows  to  the  front  compartment  of  ih* 
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muffler  tank,  thereby  forming  a  water  seal  for  them.  The 
drip  pipes  /,  /  from  the  heating  main  drop  into  the  main  return 
header  k  and  are  thereby  also  sealed,  and  each  pipe  is  fitted 
with  a  hand  valve,  as  shown,  at  a  convenient  height,  below 
which  the  final  right-and-left  coupling  connection  is  made. 
An  automatic  pump-governing,  or  regulating,  valve  m  is 
fitted  to  an  extension  on  the  front  head  of  the  tank  and  con- 
nected to  a  float  within  the  tank;  by  means  of  levers,  the 
valve  is  opened  when  the  water  in  the  tank  is  high  and 
closed  when  the  water  is  low.  The  steam-supply  pipe  to  the 
pump  is  connected  to  this  valve,  so  that  the  pump  will  oper- 
ate automatically.  The  pipe  w  at  the  left  of  the  valve  con- 
nects to  the  steam  chest  of  the  pump,  while  the  other  pipe  o 
connects  to  the  main  steam  supply.  On  the  steam-supply  pipe 
to  the  regulating  valve  is  attached  a  sight-feed  lubricator  p,  so 
that  the  steam,  in  passing  through  the  valve  and  to  the  pump, 
receives  the  lubricant  for  the  cylinder  of  the  pump  and  at 
the  same  time  lubricates  the  valve.  Near  the  top  of  the  head 
0^  the  tank  is  an  equalizing  pipe  q  to  secure  in  the  tank  the 
same  pressure  as  in  the  heating  main.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  front  head  is  the  suction  pipe  /  to  the  feed-pump,  which 

• 

IS  some  distance  from  the  tank,  and  also  the  blow-off  pipe  r, 
and  in  the  rear  head  there  is  an  additional  blow-off  pipe  and 
an  overflow  pipe.  These  pipes  are  fitted  with  valves,  and 
are  connected  to  one  pipe  d^  which  runs  to  a  hotwell  or  to 
a  sewer.  Two  small  condensers  s,  s,  placed  beside  the  tank 
at  the  left,  are  used  for  taking  samples  of  water  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  water  of  condensation  from  steam 
taken  from  the  mains  before,  and  that  secured  after,  the 
steam  has  passed  through  the  muffler  tank  extractor,  and 
also  to  show  to  the  engineer  whether  the  water  fed  to  the 
Mers  is  free  from  oil.  The  piping  for  these  is  small,  but 
the  connection  /  at  the  main  is  enlarged  to  allow  a  free 
^nlet  to  the  pipes,  which,  being  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
he  main  will  permit  any  oil  or  grease  to  drain  to  the  con- 
ienser.  The  condensers  contain  coils  through  which  steam 
>asses  from  the  exhaust  pipe;  in  the  one  case  before,  and  in 
be  other  after,  the  steam  has  passed  the  bank  of  chains. 
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Cold  water  smrouiids  these  coUs  and  the  condensed  stetm 
when  drawn  off  throns:h  the  small  facets  is  oily  before  and 
should  be  clear  and  brisrht  after  passinur  ^he  tank  s^arator. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  by  this  process  of  pmiybkz  ttft 
exhaust  steam  a  considerable  saving  can  be  effected,  as  tiie 
drips  from  exhaust  lines,  risers,  eiluuist  head,  feedwata 
heater,  and  all  other  waters  of  iDond^tisation  can  be  saved. 
In  fact,  there  need  be  no  loss  of  wuJtet  except  that  6i  dirty 
ensfine  and  pump  cylinder  drips.  The  condensers  and  the 
drip  tray  on  which  they  are  set  may  be  piped  in  a  variety 
of  ways  accordins:  to  the  conditions  siuibimding  the  installa- 
tion, the  main  point  being  to  take  file  si^iply  connections 
from  the  proper  lines  and  to  connect  up  all  ^ps  to  the  sewer. 


39.  Blow-Off  Tank  Gonneetlons. — Blow-off  tanks  and 
drip  tanks  are  required  in  cities  where  the  waste  water  fxtm 
steam  apparatus  is  discharged  to  the  sAwers.  These  tanks 
are  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  from  them  can 
be  cooled  to  a  moderate  temperature  in  order  to  prevent 
the  hot  water  or  steam  otherwise  discharged  from  destroy- 
ing the  joints  in  plumbing  pipes  connected  to  the  sewer,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  presence  of  vapor  in  the  sewers.  The 
tank  should  have  a  vapor  pipe  or  vent  of  ample  size  to  the 
atmosphere,  in  no  case  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
where  there  is  a  large  volume  of  steam  it  should  be  4  inches, 
or  larger.  This  pipe  should  have  no  valve,  except  when 
conditions  are  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  force  the 
water  out  of  the  tank  by  pressure.  The  vapor  pipe  must  be 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  tank  and  carried  to  and  above  the 
roof,  where  it  should  be  provided  with  an  exhaust  head  to 
prevent  the  condensing  vapor  from  falling  in  a  spray  on  the 
roof.  The  drip  pipes  from  steam-using  machinery  should 
be  brought  in  at  the  top  of  the  tank  so  that  such  machinery 
will  be  properly  drained;  or,  if  this  is  not  practicable,  they  may 
be  connected  to  the  bottom,  but  the  tank  itself  must  be  beloW 
the  level  of  the  apparatus  from  which  the  drip  pipe  is  taken. 
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Fig.  18  shows  two  drip  pipes  a,  a  at  the  top  of  the  tank, 
:he  vapor  pipe  d  being  located  at  the  center  between  the  two 
3rip  pipes.  All  these  pipes  are  on  the  same  level  just 
ibove  the  tank,  from  which  they  are  carried  back  to  allow 


l^por 


spring  for  making  the  final  connections  by  right-and-left 
couplings  or  flange  unions.  Stop-valves  are  placed  in  the 
Wp  connections  near  the  tank.  The  blow-off  pipe  c  from 
he  boiler  is  shown  coming  in  at  the  bottom;  the  pipe  is  led 
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either  around  the  end  of  the  tank  to  follow  the  wall  or  to 
suit  other  conditions;  a  valve,  accessible  to  the  hand,  is 
placed  in  the  connection.  A  drip  pipe  d  is  shown  connected 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  is  also  provided  with  a  stop- 
valve  or  check-valve  at  some  convenient  point.  At  the  end 
are  shown  the  overflow  pipe  e  and  blow-off  pipe  /.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  18  (a),  a  cock  g  is  placed  in  the  blow-off 
connection  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  for  use  when  the  tank 
is  to  be  emptied.     Beyond   the  cock  is  a  T  to  which  the 


overflow  connection  is  made,  the  pipe  then  being  carried  to 
the  sewer  outlet  on  the  sewer  side  of  the  house  trap,  thereby 
jiievLMitiiit;  the  vapor  from  flowing  up  the  drain  pipes,  Th* 
overflow  pii>e  can  be  taken  from  the  tank  at  a  point  above 
the  manhole,  as  in  Fiu.  1-S  (a),  or  it  can  be  connected  at  the 
bottom,  as  in  Fitr.  18  {l>).  In  the  former  case,  the  pipe 
must  have  a  trap  or  water  seal,  m.-ute  as  shown,  to  prevent 
steam  or  vapor  passiiii;  to  tlie  sewer;  where  the  pipe  is 
taken  from  the  bottom,  there  must  be  a  sipbon-like  trap  to 
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preserve  the  water  at  a  given  line  in  the  tank.  These  pipe 
traps  may  be  made  of  ordinary  pipe  and  fittings,  and  should 
be  placed  outside  the  tank,  where  they  are  accessible  for 
making  repairs.  The  tank  should  be  fitted  with  a  water- 
gauge  glass,  as  h.  Fig.  18  («),  to  show  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  tank;  this  can  be  fitted  into  either  head,  but  is 
generally  placed  at  the  manhole  end,  as  there  is  always  room 
at  this  end  for  it,  which  room  must  be  given  for  access  to 
the  manhole. 

40.  Fig.  19  illustrates  the  piping  connections  to  a  ver- 
tical blow-oflE  tank,  into  which  the  water  blown  off  from  the 
boilers  is  discharged  under  pressure  near  the  bottom  of 
the  tank,  and  when  the  latter  is  nearly  full  the  water  flows 
^y  gravity  to  the  sewer  through  the  pipe  shown  at  the  left 
^f  the  tank,  from  which  a  drip  connection  to  the  discharge 
>ipe  is  taken  near  the  bottom,  as  shown,  for  draining  the 
ank.  A  vent-pipe  opening  into  the  atmosphere  is  provided 
It  the  top  of  the  tank,  where  provision  is  made  for  the 
ejection  of  cold  water  whenever  necessary  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  flowing  from  the  tank  to  the  sewer, 
landholes  at  the  top  and  bottom  provide  access  to  the  tank 
or  cleaning. 

41,  Hot- Water-Tank  Connections. — Hot-water  tanks 
having  steam  coils  in  them  to  heat  the  water  are  frequently 
lUng  from  the  ceiling  by  heavy  flat  wrought-iron  straps, 
securely  fastened  to  support  the  weight  of  water  and  tank, 
so  that  any  jarring  of  the  floor  above  will  not  cause  the  tank 
^0  fall.  A  better  way  of  supporting  such  tanks  is  to  con- 
struct a  stand  of  pipe  or  angle  iron  to  support  them  from  the 
"oor,  as  ordinary  building  beams  are  seldom  sufficiently 
strong  to  safely  bear  the  extra  weight  of  the  tanks.  The 
steam  connection  to  the  coil  should,  where  possible,  be  neatly 
run  near  the  wall  to  allow  as  much  headroom  as  may  be  had, 
^  in  Fig.  20,  which  shows  the  steam  connection  a  to  the  coil 
made  at  the  top  of  the  tank.  In  this  pipe,  a  valve  b  should  be 
so  placed  that  the  steam  may  be  shut  off,  and  between  this 
^alve  and  the  tank  is  placed  a  diaphragm  steam-regulating 
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valve  c  operated  by  water  or  air  pressure  sufficiently  great 
to  actuate ,  the  diaphragm  so  as  to  close  the  valve  when  the 
water  has  attained  a  certain  temperature,  say,  180°.  The 
actuation  of  the  diaphragm  steam-regulating  valve  c  is 
brought  about  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  liquid 
within  a  tube  that  is  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tank,  and, 
projecting  inwardly,  is  surrounded  by  the  water  of  the  tank. 
When  the  water  in  the  tank  has  reached  the  desired  tempera- 


ture, (he  expansion  of  the  litiuid  within  the  tube  causes  a  di^' 
phr:ig;in  valvc-iKtuatinE;  mechanism  d  to  open  a  valve  by 
which  communication  wiili  the  cold-water  supply  system '* 
established  thnnich  the  pii)e  c,  and  water  under  the  street" 
main  pressure;  is  thereby  caused  to  flow  through  the  pipe  /'" 
llic  diaphraj,nn  chamber  of  tlic  regulating  valve  r,  actuatinE 
the  dia|)lirai;m  sn  as  to  iliise  the  valve  and  thus  shut  off  l^e 
sujiply  of  sicam  lo  ihe  coil.  When  the  temperature  of  ^^ 
water  within  the  lank  falls,  the  pressure  on  the  diaphragm ol 
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Cbe  water-supply ,  valve-actuating  mechanism  d  is  reduced  by 
Cbe  contraction,  due  to  the  cooling,  of  the  liquid  within  the 
tabe,  the  water-supply  valve  being  thereby  closed   and   an 
escape  valve  being  opened,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  dia- 
pbragm  of  the  steam-supply  regulating  valve  c  is  correspond- 
in^ly  reduced.     The  steam-supply  valve  is  then  opened  by 
the  action  of    spring   attached   thereto,  as  shown,  to  admit 
steam  to  the  coil.     When  the  water  supply  is  cut  off  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tank,  the  water 
that  escapes  through  the  pipe  ^  may  be  discharged  through  a 
waste  pipe  to  the  sewer.     The  return  pipe  from  the  steam 
coil  is  carried  back  to  the  wall,  as  shown,  and  to  a  T  therein 
is  connected  a  small  pipe,  at  the  top  of  which  an  air  valve  is 
placed;  the  return  then  drops  to  the  main  return  pipe  near  the 
\   floor,  where  it  should  be  provided  with  a  check-valve.    When 
L    the  hot-water  tank  coil  is  connected  to  a  low-pressure  heat- 
ing system,  the  return  may  be  connected  as  shown,  but  when 
high-pressure  steam  is  used  on  the  coil,  the  return  must  be 
connected  to  a  steam  trap  arranged  with  a  by-pass. 


STEAM-MAIN    CONNECTIONS 

42.  Hi^b-  and  LiO'w-Pressure  Hoatliip:  Main  Con- 
nections.— Where  high-pressure  steam  is  used  for  power 
snd  other  purposes,  connections  between  the  bi^h-pressure 
^ain  and  the  heating  apparatus  is  commonly  made,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  21,  through  a  reducing  valve  a  by  which 
^be  pressure  in  the  heating  main  b  is  reduced  as  nearly  to 
atmospheric  pressure  as  possible.  High-pressure  steam 
increases  in  volume  as  its  pressure  is  reduced  by  ex})ansion 
ifi  passing  through  the  reducing  valve,  which  is  so  designed 
^s  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  increased  volume  of 
sieam  with  the  least  practicable  amount  of  friction,  the 
steam  expanding  in  the  main  and  circulating  with  a  low 
velocity.  The  reducing  valve  is  made  with  an  outlet  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  inlet,  as  indicated.  The  valve  in  the 
oody  is  a  double-disk  piston  with  both  disks  under  the  same 
pressure.    The  spindle,  or  stem,  of  the  valve  is  actuated  by 
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a  <3iaphragm  placed  in  a  separate  chamber  beneath  the  valve 
body,  the  diaphragm  chamber  being  connected  to  the  low- 
pressure  main,  as  shown.     A  weighted  lever  holds  the  valve 
open  until  the  required  pressure  in  the  low-pressure  main 
forces  the  diaphragm   to  push  the  piston   into  the  propC" 
position  to  give  the  pressure  needed  on  the  low-pressure  sid^  - 
The  high-pressure  steam  main  c  is  connected  up  with  a  gate 
or  globe  valve,  adjacent  to  which  a  T  should  be  placed  to 
allow  a  by-pass  d  to  be  run  around  the  reducing  valve,  whicl^ 
may  then  be  taken  out  for  repairs  if  necessary.     A  glot>^ 


valve  or  angle  valve,  as  the  available  room  may  permit, 
should  be  I'lact'cl  in  the  by-pass  piping,  as  indicated,  H  an 
anjile  valvt;  is  used,  there  will  be  a  saving  tn  labor  and 
fittings.  This  valve  should  be  connected  so  that  it  will  close 
against  the  pressure,  and  the  pipe,  in  order  to  allow  the 
reducing  valve  to  be  removed,  should  be  run  so  thai  there 
will  be  some  spring  between  the  points  where  it  connects 
to  each  of  the  other  pijies.  At  the  low-pressure  side  of  the 
reducing  valve  is  placed  a  caie  valve  e  that  may  be  closed 
when  repairs  to  the  reducinpr  valve  arc  necessary.  The  hij;h- 
pressure  by-pass  piping  connects  inio  a  T  on  the  low-pressure 
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main,  as  shown.     There  should  be  a  valve  on  the  pipe  /  that 

connects  the  diaphragm  chamber  with  the  low-pressure  main, 

which  valve  is  closed  when  repairing  the  reducing  valve  and 

:    using  the  by-pass  connection.     A  drain  cock  is  provided  to 

f    drain  the  diaphragm  chamber  of  water  of  condensation.     The 

reducing  valve  is  made  with  flanged  ends  and  is  connected  to 

•  the  pipes  by  similar  flanges,  the  gate  valves  also  having 

Sanged  ends,  the  flanges  being  bolted  together  with  some 

form  of  packing  between  them.     A  pressure  pipe  /  transmits 


(<:) 


S/ea/rf 
Header 


Fig.  22 


^^  pressure  in  the  low-pressure  main  to  the  bottom  of  the 
diaphragm  of  the  reducing  valve. 

'13,  Connections  of  Main  to  Boilers. — Careful 
thought  is  necessary  in  designing  piping  connections  to 
filers.  Connections  between  a  single  boiler  and  the  dis- 
^^'buting  main  are  comparatively  simple  to  make,  but  when 
^^'0  or  more  boilers  are  to  be  connected  to  the  same  main 
'ine  of  pipe,  special  and  adequate  provision  must  be  made 
^^r  expansion,  otherwise  the  stresses  on  the  connections  will 
cause  them  to   leak.     In  connecting  a  single  boiler  to  the 
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steam  main,  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  22  (a)  may  be  fol- 
lowed, provision  for  lateral  expansion  being  made  by  placing 
an  angle  valve,  as  shown,  to  serve  for  a  swivel  connection. 
The  connection  shown  in  Fig.  22  {b)  provides  for  upward  or 
downward  expansion,  the  connection  to  the  main  being  made 
long  to  allow  for  some  spring  in  the  pipe  when  the  latter  is 
of  small  diameter,  but  where  large  pipe  is  used,  allowance 
for  expansion  in  all  directions  must  be  made  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  stress  on  the  fittings,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  22  U), 
In  the  connections  shown  in  Figs.  22  (d)  and  (f),  two  stop- 
valves  are  used;  the  one  near  the  main  has  its  seat  to  the 
pressure  on  the  main,  while  the  other  has  its  seat  to  the 
pressure  on  the  boiler.  Hence,  if  the  boiler  is  to  be  tested, 
the  valve  on  the  boiler  can  be  closed,  and  the  pipe  between 
the  valves  be  without  pressure,  or,  if  the  manhole  is  taken 
from  one  boiler  for  inspection,  the  leakage  of  one  valve  can 
be  stopped  by  the  other.  A  small  drip  pipe  with  a  valve  in 
it  should  be  placed  between  these  valves,  so  that  the  leaking 
of  either  can  be  detected. 

Wherever  the  height  of  the  boiler  room  will  permit  them 
to  be  used,  bent  pipes  are  commonly  employed  in  making 
boiler  connections  on  first-class  work,  for  instance  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  22  (i/).  These  bends  are  usually  made 
of  extra  strong  pipe,  the  radius  to  which  they  are  commonly 
bent  to  give  them  sufficient  spring  being  equal  to  about 
seven  times  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  A  shorter  radius 
should  never  be  used,  as  in  making  shorter  bends  the  pipe 
is  strained  too  much  at  the  throat,  or  outer  radius,  while  the 
compression  on  the  heel  of  the  pipe  or  inner  radius  tends  to 
cause  the  pipe  to  bulge  sidewise,  and  throw  it  out  of  round, 
weakening  the  metal.  With  bent  pipes,  the  best  position 
for  the  valve,  when  only  one  is  used,  is  at  the  center  of  the 
bend,  but  some  engineers  regard  the  practice  of  using  two 
valves  as  being  somewhat  better,  one  of  the  valves  being 
placed  near  the  main  and  the  other  at  the  boiler.  Where 
two  valves  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  tap  into  the  body  of 
each  valve  for  a  drip  connection  to  drain  away  any  water  of 
condensation  that  may  accumulate  therein. 
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AUTOMATIC  SPBIKKIiEB  SYSTEMS 


GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 

44.  Owing  to  the  inflammability  of  materials  contained 
in  many  buildings,  such  as  mills  and  factories,  and  owing  to 
the  immense  amount  of  such  materials  stored  or  handled  in 
these  buildings,  and  still  further,  owing  to  the  intensely  high 
pressure  with  which  everything  is  accomplished  in  these 
modem  institutions  of  industry,  it  has  been  found  that  fires 
frequently  play  great  havoc  in  them.  When  a  fire  starts  in  a 
large  building  that  is  stocked  with  inflammable  material,  the 
entire  building  and  its  contents  are  usually  completely  ruined, 
if  an  efficient  fire-protecting  system  is  not  in  force.  Fires  in 
such  buildings  spread  rapidly,  and  instant  action  is  necessary 
to  extinguish  them  while  they  are  in  the  incipient  stage.  To 
this  end,  numerous  fire-extinguishing  appliances  have  been 
contrived  and  are  being  used.  None  of  them,  however,  act 
more  efficiently  in  mills  and  factories  than  automatic  sprin- 
klers. While  such  systems  are  generally  installed  by  the 
makers  of  the  apparatus,  heating  engineers  are  occasionally 
called  on  to  do  this  work,  and  hence  should  be  familiar  with 
modem  practice  in  this  respect. 

Automatic  sprinkler  systems  are  composed  essentially  of  a 
number  of  sprinkler  heads  (which  are  nozzles)  distributed 
through  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  rooms  to  be 
protected.  They  are  placed  equidistant  to  one  another, 
and  when  they  are  operating,  throw  a  heavy  spray  into  the 
building  at  the  places  affected  by  the  fire.  The  spray  is 
turned  on  automatically  by  the  flames  melting  a  fusible  part 
of  the  sprinkler  head,  which  lets  a  valve  fly  open  and  the 
water  flow  out.  In  combination  with  the  sprinklers  is  a 
system  of  iron  pipes  that  supplies  the  sprinklers  with  water 
under  pressure  from  a  tank  located  on  the  roof  of  the 
building,  or  by  water  under  pressure  from  the  street  mains, 
or  a  pneumatic  supply  tank  in  the  basement. 
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SPRINKLER    HEADS 

45.     There  are  many  kinds  of  sprinklers  on  the  marlc^t, 
but  in  a  general  way  they  all  operate  in  a  similar  manra^r. 

Figs.  23  and  24  illustrate  a  common  form,  known  as  ^Irae 
Walworth  automatic  link  sprinkler.     Fig.  23  shows  it  clo^^d 
and  ready  for  action;  Fig.  24  shows  it  open  after  the  fusit>7e 
link  has  been  melted  apart.     The  valve  in  this  sprinkler      is 
held  to  ils  seat  by  a  bell-crank  secured  at  its  upper  end     by 
fusible  links,  each  made  by  bending  a  strip  of  sheet  brass 
about  i  inch  in  width  to  the  form  of  a  U,  each  piece  being:  ol 
the  same  size.     These  pieces  are  carefully  soldered  together 
to  form  a  link,  and  are  therefore  free  to  break  apart  when  the 
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solder  melts.  The  solder  used  in  joining  the  links  is  an  alloy 
having  a  very  low  melting  point.  When  the  bell-crank  is 
raised  and  the  link  put  on  top,  the  valve  is  pushed  tightly  up 
against  its  seat;  a  thin  copper  washer  being  placed  between 
the  valve  and  the  seat  to  prevent  adhesion,  so  that  when  the 
link  is  melted  and  the  bell-crank  relieved,  the  valve  will  open 
freely  with  the  pressure.  The  bell-crank  is  thus  thrown  over 
and  the  sprinkler  assumes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  24,  when 
a  stream  of  water  flows  directly  against  the  distributing,  or 
"splash  plate,"  which  is  the  valve,  and  spreads  itself  in  a 
heavy  spray  throughout  the  room.  This  valve  has  been 
extensively  introduced  in  manufactories  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  has  a  record  of  clear  operation  at  a  large 
number  of  fires.     There  are  otljer  sprinklers,  however,  that 
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ban  Eood  reputations  also,  for  example:     The  Grinaell  aiito> 

ttoh:  sprinkler,  the  Esty  sprinkler,  the  Non-Corrosive  sprui- 

Uer.the  Hibbard  sprinkler,  and  others. 

46.   Figs.  25  and  26  show  the  Esty  sprinkler  closed  and 

■    open,  respectively.      In  this,  as  in  the  Grinnell,  the  Non- 

Conosive,  the    Hibbard,  and  others,   the  parts  that  hold 

Q  the  valve  to  its  seat  are  melted  asunder,  which  along  with 

die  valves,  are  thrown  to  the  floor  when  the  solder  is  melted. 

t>  Fig.  25,  the  sprinkler  is  of  brass,  seated  with  mica,  which 

nukes  it  Don-adhesive.     The  stmt  that  holds  up  the  valve  is 

eomposed  of  two  pieces  of  cast  braSs  that  are  joined  together 

iislow-temperature  fusible  solder.    The  soldered  joint  pro- 

JKU  bom  the  center,  rendering  it  accessible  to  a  sudden  fire. 


0 


Pic.  »  Pio.  V, 

""I  IS  Ihe  Strut  swings  on  a  center  pivot,  it  w:il  stand  con- 
™erable  abase  from  violence  before  the  valve  can  ht  o^jtr.td 
Sfffieienily  to  allow  leakage.  Between  the  arir.^  of  tht:  slr-jt 
's  a  small  cavity  in  which  is  placed  a  smaii  japar-ncfj  ^;,r;r.^. 
"lis  spring  is  held  in  a  state  of  tension  and  ex'jrjs  a  -or.- 
staat  positive  force,  more  effective  than  -'/^t  p;ur.':>  -.vi-.ttr 
fissure.  This  assists  in  throwing  the  stmt  apart  ir.':  ir.s-.ar.t 
"is  solder  reaches  the  fusing  point.  The  cavity  •.ha*,  r.'.'.'l^ 
le  spring  is  filled  with  wax  that  n;e:ts  at  a  Ttn-.perr-.::?'-  of  a 
Kwdegrees  below  the  fusing  point  of  the  ^o/Jer  ar.-I  ;.r  tects 
itie  spring  against  corrosion.  Over  the  extren-.e  tr.'l  of  the 
5'nai  is  placed  a  ';ma!l  U-shaped  piece  of  fiern-.an-^ilver  sfiriyig 
"re,  which  passes  under  one  arm.  up  over  and  aro-jr.d  ea;h 
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side  of  tbe  web  of  the  odier  arm,  where  it  is  soldered  in 
place.  This  strens^thens  the  solder  joint  and  prevenU  (be 
sradaal  yielding  and  accidental  roptote  of  tbe  fiuible  solder. 
When  the  fusible  solder  is  softened  by  &t  beat  of  a  fire,  tbe  : 
strut  falls  apart  and  the  tnioa-seated  valve,  do  longer  beU  to 
its  seat,  is  thrown  off.  The  eioying  wktar  impinges  oa  (be  ' 
deflector  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  sprinlcler  and  q>re«ds  a  pio- 
fnse  shower  in  all  directiooa. 

4T.  In  all  places  where  corrosive  fumes  abound,  sfltfc 
for  example,  as  bleacheries,  paper  mills,  tanneries,  matdi 
works,  chemical  works,  etc.,  the  sprinklers  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  coatitig  of  wax  to  prevent  corrosion  of  W( 
parts.  The  wax  coating  commonly  used  is  a  specially  pe- 
pared  mixtore  for  sprinklers.  It  meltti,  under  test,  at  aboot 
160"  F.,  which  is  a  few  degrees  below  the  fusing  point  of 
the  special  soft  solder  used  in  closing  sprinklers,  and  there- 
fore does  not  affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  sprinkler. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  sprinkler  should  open  aod 
throw  a  stream  when  the  temperature  of  the  soldered  parti 
reaches  165°  P.;  but  for  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  dry  ronna, 
and  such  places,  high-test  sprinklers  are  used.  The  kind  o( 
solder  employed  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  wort- 
There  are  four  grades  of  solder  in  common  use,  one  tiial 
fuses  at  165°,  another  at  212°,  another  at  280*',  and  another 
at  360°. 

48.  Special  large  sprinklers  are  used  in  elevator  shafts, 
light  wells,  and  other  such  places  where  a  large  quantity  of 
water  would  be  required  in  case  of  fire.  The  nozzles  of 
these  sprinklers  should  be  at  least  li  inches  in  diameter. 
All  sprinklers  should  be  tested  before  being  put  on  the  job. 
It  is  customary  for  the  manufacturers  to  test  them  to  an  air 
pressure  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  releasine 
mechanism  of  all  sprinklers  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
part  the  instant  the  solder  fuses  and  ttefore  the  valve  has  left 
its  seat.  If  the  valve  is  not  kept  closed  until  the  solder  joint 
is  entirely  broken,  a  slight  escape  of  water  might  cool  and 
reset  the  fusible  solder  wheisthe  valve  is  bat  slightly  opened, 
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and  thus  defeat  the  working  of  the  sprinkler.  A  serious 
objection  to  a  sprinkler  system  has  always  been  the  acci- 
dental opening  of  the  sprinklers  either  through  the  fusing 
joint  becoming  corroded,  or  from  the  jar  of  machinery,  or 
from  the  accidental  striking  of  a  sprinkler  head.  With  a  view 
to  reducing  this  danger,  the  Walworth  sprinkler  is  equipped 
with  a  safety  link.  This  link  is  simply  larger  than  the  one 
that  holds  the  valve  closed,  and  is  subject  to  no  stress.  But, 
should  the  inner  link  become  ruptured,  the  safety  link  would 
ttill  hold  the  lever  in  position  and  allow  only  a  very  fine  spray 
of  water  to  escape.  This  outer  link  fuses.at  a  lower  tempera- 
tnre  than  the  inner  length,  thus  insuring  prompt  action  of 
the  sprinkler.  Another  advantage  of  the  Walworth  sprinkler 
is  that  new  fusible  links  can  be  applied  periodically  at  any 
time,  every  year  if  necessary,  thus  making  it  as  sensitive  as 
when  first  put  up.  Still  another  advantage  of  this  sprinkler 
is  that  after  a  small  fire  it  can  be  instantly  closed  and  placed 
in  perfect  working  order  by  simply  lifting  the  bell-crank  and 
pntting  on  new  links,  thus  preventing  serious  damage  by 
water  and  giving  an  uninterrupted  protection  to  the  building. 


WATER  SUPPLY 

49,  Automatic  sprinkler  systems  should  be  provided 
^ith  two  sources  of  water  supply,  one  of  which  should  con- 
stantly be  turned  on  the  sprinklers;  the  other  one,  preferably 
from  an  approved  fire-pump,  should  be  used  automatically 
2s  an  auxiliary  supply.  Check-valves  placed  on  the  main 
supply  pipes  from  these  two  sources  and  opening  toward  the 
sprinklers  will  permit  water  to  flow  to  the  sprinklers  from 
whichever  source  of  supply  has  the  greater  pressure.  This 
avoids  the  necessity  of  manipulating  valves,  which  in  case  of 
3  fire  is  undesirable. 

50.  The  following  table  of  the  Factory  Mutual  Insurance 
Companies  gives  the  proper  distance  between  si:)rinklers, 
and  is  the  result  of  their  broad  experience  in  the  application 
of  automatic  sprinklers.     The  ^  adings  Medium  Hazard  and 
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Special  Hazard  relate  to  the  contents  aiid  character  o£  each 
room.     Specially  hazardous   places   are    such   as  planing  or 
sawing  departments   of   wood-working  mills,  painting  and 
varniBhing  rooms,  etc. 

In  all  cases  the  distance  from  walls  to  nearest  sptHnkiers 
should    not    exceed    one-half     the    distance    between   the 
sprinklers  in  the  same  direction. 

SPRINKI^RS    FOR    STANDARD    HILL    CONSTRUCTION 
Ohk  Raw  or  AunMiATtc  SnuHEtKU  nt  Bacs  BatPlacsd  Uiowat  BtnimU 

'"ir^iste:" 

t^u  Than  »  P<"'«]JK' 
ITimBmy  br  Tin* 

S2S 

isss 

SSiS 

iSS 

In  i2-fool  bays  .   . 
In  ii-f(x>t  bays  .   . 
In  lo-foot  bays  , 
In    9-foot  bays  . 

In    8-foot  bays   .    , 
In    7-fool  bays  ,   . 

8  ft.  apart 
y  ft.  apart 
in  ft.  apart 

11  ft,  apart 

12  ft,  apart 
11  ft.  apart 

7  fl.  apart 

8  ft.  apart 
g  ft.  apart 

10  ft.  apart 

11  ft,  apart 
11  fl.  apart 

7  tt.  apart 
3  ft.  apart 
9  fl.  apart 

10  ft.  apart 

11  fl.  apart 
II  ft.  apart 

6  fl,  apart 

7  ft.  apart 
S  fl,  apart 
9fi,.part 

lo  fl,  apart 
lo  fl,  apart 

SPRINKLERS    FOR    OPEN-JOI8TED    CBIUMOS 

Sfrinklbbs  Should  Pbkfeiablv  Bb  Placbd  Dikbctlv  UHoaa  A  Jom 


With  WAler  Preunre  at  Hlsh«t  SpridUa 

Eiceedint:  »  Poundl 
per  Square  Inch 

Leml  Tfau  »  Ponndt  PB 
Primarily  by  Tmk 

SSS 

SKS 

SSS 

KS 

At   right  angle   to 

joisis  

Parallel  with  joists 

8  fl.  apart 
10  ft.  apart 

7i  ft.  apart 
9    ft,  apart 

7i  ft.  apart 
9    (t.  apart 

«  it..p«t 
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Fig.  27  shows  a  s}>stem  of  piping  installed  in  a  large 
aving  a  combination  of  street-pressure  and  tank-pressure 
supply.  A  check-valve  is  located  on  the  large  main 
neath  the  hall  of  the  stairway,  to  prevent  tank  water 


^oing  back  to  the  main  should  the  pressure  in  the  main 
I  time  be  reduced,  and  there  is  a  check-vaive  on  the 
supply  line  in  the  room  under  the  tank,  to  prevent  the 
water   from    rising   up    and    overflowing    the    tank. 
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The  tank  can  be  filled  and  kept  full  with  an  ordinary  ball- 
cock,  which  is  supplied  by  a  small  branch  pipe  taken  from  ibe 
street-service  pipe.  In  combination  with  the  stand  pipe  is 
an  automatic  alarm  attachment  that  rings  a  gong  when  the 
water  begins  to  flow  to  the  sprinklers.  The  system  of  piping 
in  the  mill  shown  in  Fig.  27  does  not  require  detailed  descrip- 
tion. The  drawing  shows  the  sprinklers  arranged  along  the 
ceiling,  and  the  branch  pipes  running  to  supply  the  sprinklers. 
The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  27  is  known  as  a  wet  syslem, 
because  the  water  pressure  is  on  the  sprinklers  all  the  time. 
The  dty-pifie  system  is  one  in  which  water  is  turned  oa  ibe 
main  pipes,  which  supply  the  pipes  in  the  building,  but  an 
air  pressure  is  pumped  up  in  the  pipes  inside  the  building 
greater  than  the  water  pressure.  This  air  keeps  the  check- 
valves,  previously  mentioned,  closed  and  prevents  the  water 
from  filling  the  distributing  pipes.  When  a  sprinkler  is  open, 
however,  the  air  in  the  pipe  system  immediately  begins  to 
escape.  The  air  pressure  is  thus  lowered  and  water  aulo- 
matically  flows  into  the  system  and  escapes  through  the  open 
sprinklers,  which  are  directly  over  the  fire.  The  dry  system 
is  only  desirable  in  places  where  wet  pipes  will  freeze,  because 
a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  time  is  lost  while  the  air 
blows  from  the  sprinklers,  which  occurs  before  the  water 


52.  The  general  Underwriters'  requirements,  for  proper 
installation  of  sprinkler  systems,  enforce  the  use  of  two 
independent  water  supplies,  in  order  to  secure  the  minimum 
rate  of  insurance,  which  may  be  from  30  to  50  per  cenl. 
reduction  on  the  total  insurance  rales.  One  of  these  supplies 
must  be  automatic,  and  one  should  furnish  water  under  heavy 
pressure. 

The  Underwriters  accept  Ihe  following  combinations:  Pub- 
lic waterworks  and  duplex  steam  pump;  public  waterworks 
and  air-pressure  tanks;  elevated  gravity  tank  and  duplex 
steam  pump;  public  waterworks  and  elevated  gravity  tank; 
public  waterworks  and  rotary  pump;  elevated  gravity  tank  and 
air-pressure  tank;  elevated  gravity  tank  and  rotary  pumps. 
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In  most  of  Ihe  foreeoing  combinations  it  might  be  possible 
lo  substitute  the  air-pressure  tank  in  lieu  of  the  gravity  tank. 
The  choice  of  these  supplies  is  determined  by  the  Under- 
writers. 

53.  Fig.  28  shows  an  Underwriter  steam  fire-pump  with 
connections,  which  are  self-explanatory.  This  pump  should 
be  so  located  as  to  be  easily  accessible  and  safe  from  damage 
by  fire  or  other  causes,  and  to  take  water  from  a  reservoir 
or  other  source  capable  of  supplying  the  pump  for  at  least 


r^ 


1  hour;  the  suction  pipe  should  have  a  strainer,  foot-valve, 
and  priming  pipe  when  there  ts  over  5  feet  lift.  A  steam 
pressure  of  not  less  than  50  pounds  per  square  inch  should 
be  maintained  at  all  times,  and  an  automatic  regulator 
should  be  applied  to  the  steam  pump,  so  that  it  will  start 
automatically  when  a  sprinkler  is  unsealed,  furnishing  the 
system  with  a  full  supply  of  water.  This  is  especially  desir- 
able where  the  other  source  of  supply  is  an  elevated  tank 
that  affords  but  a  limited  supply  at  a  moderate  or  low  pressure. 
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Fire-pumps  built  according  to  the  "Underwriters'  Pump" 
speciltcations  of  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Insurance 
Companies,  dated  May  20,  1893,  have  given  the  best  satis- 
faction and  are  recommerded. 

The  500-Eallon  pump,  which  is  10  in.  X  7  in.  X  12  in.  (ordi- 
nary size  for  small  mills),  hasS-inch  suction,  6-inch  discharge, 
3-inch  steam,  4-inch  exhaust,  and  2-incIi  hose  outlets. 

The  760-gallon  pump,  which  is  16  in.  x  9  in.  X  12  in.  (ordiT 
nary  size  for  general  use),  has  10-inch  suction,  "-inch  dis- 
charge,   Sj-inch   sitAta, 
4-inch     exhaust,    and 
3-inch  hose  outlels. 

The  l.OOO-galion 
pump,  18  in.  X  10  in. 
X  12  in.  (usual  size  foi 
large  factories),  has 
12-inch  suction,  8-iacb 
discharge,  4-inch  sleam, 
5-inch  exhaust,  and 
4-inch  hose  outlets. 

Before  installing 
either  a  steam  or  a 
rotary  pump,  care  musi 
be  exercised  to  furnish 
an  ample  supply  of  water 
for  same,  sufficient  lo 
run  the  pump  at  its 
rated  capacity  for  at 
least  1  hour.  The 
capacity  of  pumps 
"'"■^  should  in  all  cases  be 

determined  by  the  Underwriters  in  jurisdiction.  For  a 
sprinkler  system,  no  pump  should  be  approved  having  a  capac- 
ity less  than  500  uallons  per  minute.  It  is  required,  where 
steam  pumps  are  used,  that  there  shall  at  all  times  be  50 
pounds  or  more  of  steam  pressure  on  the  boilers.  The  steam 
pumps  should  be  located  in  an  independent  building,  so  that 
they  may  be  accessible  in  case  of  fire  in  the  main  building. 
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i  detail  drawing  of  a  gravitjr  supply  tank, 
i  above  the  roof  of  a  mill,  and  connected  up 
rinkler  system.     The  pipe  «  is  a  main  pipe 
|going  down  to  supply  the  sprinklers.     It  has 
a  spriog  joint  in  the  top  story,  just 
ander  the  roof  line,  and  a  gate  valve 
above  the  roof,   located  in  a  box, 
carefully  covered  with  hair  felt,  to 
prevent  freezing.     The  pipe  A  is  a 
filling  pipe  for  the  tank.     A  check- 
valve  is  located  on  top  of  this  pipe 
above  the  water-line,  as  shown,  to 
prevent  the  tank  water  from  being 
siphoned  back  to  pipe  6  should  this 
pipe  be  emptied.     The  pipe  r  is  a 
live  steam  connection  to  b'ow  steam 
into  the  tank  and   heat    the  water, 
when    necessary,    to    prevent    its 
;   freezing.     The  pipe  if  is  a  drip  for 
;   o    the  tilling   pipe,   which  should   di.s- 
charge   openly   into    a   sink.      The 
valves  shown  on  d.r,  and  (/  should, 
for  convenience,  be  located  in  the 
engine   room    or   first    story    of   the 
building.    The  pipe  c  is  an  overflow 
to  the  tank.      It   should  dischartje 
openly  into  a  sink  that  can  be  seen 
by  the  engineer  when  he  stands  at 
the  valve  on  the  pii)e  /•.    The  iiipe  / 
!  inch.     It  is  continued  straii;ht 
rr-l-l  down  from  the  lop  of  the  tank  to  the 

^  i\  indicator  in  the  (irst  story  (a  detail 

1  ^  of  the  indicator  is  shown  at  .-/).  and 
^l^  g  a  chain  passing  thnmirh  the  pipe  / 
connects  the  flo.-it.t,'  in  the  tank  to  a 
-  indicator  board.  The  chain  moves  over  two 
the  top  of  the  tank,  as  shown.  The  indicator 
be  located  in  full  view  of  the  engineer  at  his 
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work,  and  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  pull  down  the 
indicator  occasionally  and  see  that  it  is  in  working  order. 
At  fi  is  constructed  a  boxing  to  protect  the  pulleys  from  the 
weather. 

55.  Air-pressure  tanks  should  be  constructed  according 
to  the  Underwriters'  rules  and  their  capacities  determined  by 
the  Underwriters.  These  tanks  should  be  located  in  tbe 
upper  story  of  the  building  and  must  be  kept  two-thirds  full 
of  water  and  an  air  pressure  maintained  {never  less  than 
75  pounds)  that  will  give  not  less  than  15  pounds  pressure 
on  the  highest  line  of 
sprinklers  when  all 
water  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the 
tank.  Fig.  30  shovps 
a  side  elevation  atW 
and  an  end  elevation 
at  B  of  an  air-pres- 
sure tank  of  approved 
make.  There  is  only 
one  pipe  opening  into  this  tank,  which  is  shown  at  a.  A 
water  gauge  and  a  pressure  gauge  are  shown  connected  to 
the  end  of  the  tank,  with  try  cocks  and  blow-off  drips,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  engineer  to  blow  through  occasionally 
to  see  that  the  gauges  are  in  good  working  condition.  To 
maintain  the  required  air  pressure,  various  devices  may  be 
utilized,  depending  on  the  power  available.  Fig.  31  shows 
the  different  pressures  and  the  different  quantities  of  water 
in  pressure  tanks  at  the  different  water  levels,  which  is  a 
good  thing  for  engineers  to  know. 


PIPING 

56.  The  sizes  of  pipes  for  a  sprinkler  system  will  in  all 
cases  be  determined  by  tbe  Underwriters  having  jurisdiction. 
In  December,  1896,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Underwriters,  held  in 
New  York  City,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  automatic  sprinkler  installations,  and   establish 
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miform  rules  for  the  same.     The  result  of  their  work  is  indi- 
ated  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns  of  the  following  table: 

VUUBEB    OF    SPRINKLERS    ALIX>W£I>    ON    A    GIVEN 

SIZE    OF    PIPE 


1 

I 

s 

0 

Number  of  Sprinklers  Allowed 

Main  Pipes 

Branch  Pipes 

1 

9Q 

Associated  Factory 

Mutual 
Insurance  Companies 

National  Board 

of 

Fire  Underwriters 

National  Board 

of 

Fire  Underwriters 

} 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 
8 

4 
6 

2 

lO 

16 

8 

2i 

20 

28 

16 

3 

36 

48 

28 

i\ 

55 

78 

4 

80 

no 

4J 

1 10 

5 

140 

150 

6 

200                               200 

1 

1 

1 

It  was  also  determined  that  for  branch  lines"  where  more 
^an  six  sprinklers  are  on  one  branch  line,  after  passing  the 
>ixth  sprinkler,  the  pipe  schedule  shall  apply  to  the  next 
arger  size  of  piping. 

It  was  also  concluded  that  no  feeder  to  any  such  branch 
ine  shall  be  smaller  than  said  branch  line.  Also  that  not 
^ore  than  six  sprinklers  shall  be  placed  on  one  branch  line 
f  pipe,  except  under  special  regulations  as  to  pipe  sizes  as 
er  above  schedule. 

When  the  sprinklers  required  on  any  one  floor  exceed  the 
uraber  allowed  to  a  6-inch  pipe,  then  a  number  of  supply 
ipes  are  used,  either  4-inch,  5-inch,  or  6-inch  pipes.     There 
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can  be  no  definite  rule  for  the  size  or  number  of  supply  pipes 
or  for  any  of  the  details  of  the  sprinkler  installation. 

Reliable  equipments  can  be  had  only  by  carefully  planning 
each  equipment  in  accordance  with  the  buildmg  to  be  pro 
I 

r 

. 

i 

A 

1 

J 

\. 

s 

n 

a- 

" 

BBBBB 
BBBBB 
BBBBB 

BBBBB 
BBBBB 
BBBBB 

tected  and  t 
schedules  m 
engineer,  ex 
Underwriter 

1 

1 

i. 

Fig.  ra 

he  available  water  supply.     The  U 
ust  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the 
cept  where  special  permission  is  gra 
to  make  changes.     The  size  of  t 

nderwrilers' 
onstructing 
Jited  by  ihe 
he  risers  is 
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ed  by  the  number  of  sprinklers  vtsgrnrtc  ^jil  suft  vaigt 
ht  building  or  in  any  secdan  crriQ«  vr  ire-wailjt. 
ir,  or  elevator  towers  that  hare  opeiaiiit:^  il  fivurt 
e  treated  as  one  room,  aod  the  jx^  losct  'xrzmx;gf^ 
gly.  In  no  case  must  lisers  wr  •nwjy  ?i9<^  vx 
'  systems  be  tapped  for  dcmxrctic  jnryj^^sk  ^0Vjsgm0t: 
ilation  of  water  in  the  pdcpM  S7%xlJEr  usAk  iv  Hus: 
[)f  sediment. 
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At  ^,  Fig:-  32.  is  simtwx:  'fte  taamr  tstxnr 
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STEAM-HEATING  PIPE  SYSTEMS 

(PART  1) 


GRAVITY   CIRCULATING  APPARATUS 


FUNBAMBNTAIi  PR|NCIPIiES 


DEFINITIONS 

1.     Steam-lieatiiigr  pipe  system^  wherein  the  water  of 
condensation  is  returned  to  the  boiler  by  gravity  are  known 
to  the  steam-heating  trade  as  j?ravlty  circulating  appa- 
ratus.     When    properly   installed,   they   heat   with    safety 
and  economy,  and  are  noiseless  and  easily  managed.     The 
element  of  economy  is  secured  by  returning  to  the  boiler, 
for  reevaporation    into  steam,   the  water  of    condensation 
from  the  radiators  or  other  heating  surfaces.      No  heat  is 
wasted,  the  condensation  returning  to  the  boiler  at  a  tem- 
perature of,  say,  180°,  after  the  steam  and  water  of  conden- 
sation have  given  oflE  practically  1,000  British  thermal  units 
per  pound  in  warming  the  air  in  the  various  rooms  of  the 
building. 

Pipes  that  serve  to  convey  steam  from  the  boiler  or  other 
source  of  supply  and  to  distribute  it  to  several  branches,  are 
tnown  as  steam  nialns.  They  are  usually  run  along  the 
cellar  ceiling,  being  hung  from  the  first-floor  beams  by 
adjustable  iron  hangers.  They  pitch  downwards  from  the 
highest  point  near  the  boiler  to  the  lowest  point  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  mains.      The  pitch   should  be   at  least 

For  notice  ot  copyright ^  see  Page  immediately  following  the  title  Page 
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i  inch  in  10  feet,  so  that  the  water  of  condensation  may 
freely  flow  to  the  lower  end  of  the  main. 

An  overhead  main  is  a  steam  main  that  is  run  horizon- 
tally, or  nearly  so,  at  an  elevation  higher  than  the  radiators 
that  it  supplies,  and  is  supplied  from  the  boiler  by  a  vertical 
rising  main. 

Risers  are  vertical  pipes  that  rise  from  floor  to  floor  to 
convey  steam  from  the  steam  main  to  the  radiators  or  coils 
on  the  several  floors.  Drop  risers  are  those  in  which  the 
steam  flows  downwards  to  the  radiators  or  coils  from  a 
steam  main  above,  usually  in  the  attic. 

A  return  main  is  a  nearly  horizontal  line  of  pipe  that 
receives  all  water  of  condensation  from  the  heating  system 
and  returns  it  to  the  boiler  or  otherwise  disposes  of  it.  It 
is  usually  run  near  or  imder  the  cellar  floor. 

A  dry  return  main  is  one  that  is  run  above  the  water-line 
of  the  boiler  and,  consequently,  is  partly  filled  with  steam. 

A  wet  return  main  is  one  that  is  run  below  the  water- 
line  and  is  filled  with  water  at  all  times.  As  a  rule,  this  is 
more  reliable  than  a  dry  return  main  except  in  places  where 
the  main  is  subject  to  frost. 

Return  risers  are  those  vertical  pipes  that  take  the 
water  of  condensation  from  the  radiators  or  coils  on  the 
several  floors  of  a  building  and  convey  it  to  the  return  main. 

A  drip  pipe,  relief,  or  bleeder  is  a  small  pipe  used  to 
drain  water  of  condensation  away  from  the  foot  of  risers  or 
from  a  low  point,  pocket,  or  trap  in  the  main  steam  pipes. 
In  running  steam  mains,  it  is  common  practice  to  connect 
relief  or  drip  pipes  to  the  main  at  points  where  a  reduction 
in  the  size  occurs,  and  ordinary  reducing  fittings  are  used. 
This  serves  to  prevent  water  hammer  by  relieving  the  inain 
of  condensation  at  points  where  it  would  otherwise  accumu- 
late.    By  using  eccentric  fittings,  however,  so  as  to  bring 
the  bottom  of  the  main  into  line  throughout  its  length,  the 
use  of  many  bleeders,  or  drip  pij^es,  may  be  obviated.     In 
any  case,  a  relief  pipe  should  be  connected  to  the  extreme 
end   of    the   main   to  drain   the  water  of    condensation  into 
the  main  return. 
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STEAM   AS    A    HEATING    AGENT 

2«  By  experiment  it  has  been  found  that  if  water  is 
iKated  to  its  boiling:  point  of  212^  F.  under  a  constant 
pRSSure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  will  require  about  966  British  thermal  units  of 
heitto  change  it  into  steam  of  the  same  temperature.  The 
anocmt  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  water  into  a  g:as,  or 
n&er  vapor,  of  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  is 
called  its  latent  lieat  of  vaporization,  or,  simply,  the 
latent  heat  of  steam.  This  heat  cannot  be  detected  by 
tte  thermometer. 

The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
irainiDg  of  buildings  by  simply  allowing  the  steam  to  con- 
dense in  suitable  coils  or  radiators,  provision  being  made 
fcr  draining  the  water  of   condensation  from  them.      For 
every  pound  of  steam  condensed  in  a  radiator,  or,  for  every 
I  pound  of   water  formed   by  the  condensation,  966  British 
I  thermal  units  of  heat  must  be  transmitted  from  the  surface 
of  the  radiator  to  the  air  and  surrounding  objects  of   the 
room.     The  water  of    condensation   will  be  of    the   same 
temperature  as  the  steam  so  long  as  its  heat  is  not  trans- 
mitted to  the  surrounding  air. 

3.  The  comparative  value  of  steam  as  a  heating  a^rent 
varies  greatly  with  its  condition,  whether  wet,  dry,  or  super- 
heated, and  also  with  its  pressure,  whether  high  or  low. 
The  steam  serves  principally  as  a  transmitter  of  heat  from 
the  boiler  to  the  radiators;  and  to  perform  this  function  to 
^e  best  advantage  it  should  contain  the  greatest  practicable 
amount  of  heat  per  cubic  foot. 

Wet  steam,  a  term  applied  to  steam  in  which  water  in 
finely  divided  particles  is  held  in^  suspension,  contains  less 
heat  per  pound,  and  also  per  cubic  foot,  than  dry  or  normal 
steam;  therefore,  a  larger  volume  and  weij^ht  of  steam  will  be 
required  to  transmit  a  given  amount  of  heat  when  wet  than 
when  dry.  It  also  produces  more  water  in  condensing,  and 
the  liability  to  trouble  from  water  hammer  is  much  greater. 
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Low-pressure  steam  contains  less  heat  than  high-pressure 
steam,  when  measured  by  the  pound,  but  the  difference  is 
enormously  greater  when  they  are  compared  by  the  cubic 
foot.  Thus,  steam  at  10  pounds  absolute  pressure  contains 
1,172.89  British  thermal  units  per  pound  and  31  British 
thermal  units  per  cubic  foot,  has  a  temperature  of  193.28®, 
and  1  pound  has  a  volume  of  37.83  cubic  feet.  Steam  at 
74  pounds  absolute  pressure  contains  1,207.43  British  ther- 
mal units  per  pound  and  209.3  British  thermal  units  per 
cubic  foot,  has  a  temperature  of  306.52°,  and  1  pound  has  a 
volume  of  5.767  cubic  feet.  Comparing  steam  at  the  two 
pressures,  it  is'  seen  that  for  a  difference  of  64  pounds  in 
pressure  the  high-pressure  steam  contains  34.54  British 
thermal  units  more  than  the  low-pressure  steam  per  pound, 
178.3  British  thermal  units  more  per  cubic  foot,  has  a 
temperature  greater  by  113.24°,  and  a  volume  smaller  by 
32.063  cubic  feet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantities  of  heat  contained  per 
cubic  foot  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  7,  and  that  this 
ratio  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  between  the  absolute  pres- 
sures. Therefore,  the  volume  of  steam  that  must  be  moved 
throiis:h  the  pipes  and  radiators,  in  order  to  transmit  a  given 
amount  of  heat,  is  much  greater  at  low  than  at  high  pressures. 

The  radiators  also  must  have  a  greater  area  of  emitting 
surface,  because  the  temperature  of  the  low-pressure  steam 
is  so  much  lower.  Thus,  in  the  case  given,  if  the  radiators 
were  used  to  heat  air  having  an  average  temperature  of  55°, 
they  would  emit  heat  in  the  following  proportion: 

(306.52  -  55  =  251.52) :  (193.28  -  55  =  138.28)  =  1.8:1; 

therefore,  to  do  equal  work,  the  low-pressure  radiators 
would  require  about  80  per  cent,  more  emitting  surface 
than  the  high-pressure  radiators. 


STKAM     DISTRIBUTION 

4.  Methods  of  Stt'iun  Distribution. — In  all  systems 
of  steam  heating:,  the  flow  or  distribution  of  the  heating 
medium  is  brought   about  by   its   condensation  within  the 
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heat-radiating:  surfaces,  the  slight  reduction  in  pressure  due  to 
condensation  causing  the  steam  to  flow  from  the  boiler  or 
other  relatively  high-pressure  source  of  supply  to  the  radia- 
tors. In  other  words,  the  flow  of  steam  is  induced  by  a  differ- 
ence of  pressure  between  that  at  the  source  of  supply  and 
that  at  the  point  of  utilization.  The  steam  is  conveyed  from 
the  boiler  through  a  system  of  main  pipes  running  along  the 
cellar  ceiling  and  suspended  so  as  to  have  a  downward  pitch 
from  the  boiler,  to  provide  drainage  for  water  of  condensa- 
tion. The  distribution  of  steam  from  the  main  pipes  to  the 
radiators  is  effected  by  the  risers,  in  which  the  flow  of  steam 
from  floor  to  floor  is  usually  upwards,  but  in  some  cases  both 
the  steam  and  water  of  condensation  flow  downwards  from 
overhead  mains  in  the  attic,  the  vertical  distributing  lines  in 
such  cases  being  known  as  drop  risers.  Sometimes  the 
water  of  condensation  from  radiators  and  coils  flows  down- 
wards to  the  main  return  pipes  through  the  same  risers  that 
serve  to  supply  the  steam,  the  water  and  steam  flowing  in 
contrary  directions.  Other  systems  of  piping  provide  for  the 
return  of  the  water  of  condensation  through  separate  lines  of 
pipe  known  as  return  risers,  which  are  connected  by  branch 
lines  to  the  main  return  in  the  basement.  When  the  steam  and 
water  of  condensation  flow  together  in  the  same  direction  in 
the  same  pipe,  the  steam  is  likely  to  be  very  wet,  the  separa- 
tion of  water  and  steam  being  less  complete  than  when  they 
are  kept  apart  by  separate  pipes.  When  the  currents  flow  in 
contrary  directions  in  the  same  pipe  the  wetness  of  the  steam 
in  aggravated,  and  there  is  such  an  amount  of  mechanical 
interference  between  them  that  larger  pipes  are  required  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  There  is  also  much  greater 
liability  to  water  hammer  and  sizzling  noises.  The  main 
returns — in  fact,  all  return  pipes — serve  merely  to  convey 
water  of  condensation  back  to  the  boiler  to  be  reevaporated 
into  steam  and  therefore  do  not,  as  in  hot-water  heating, 
provide  what  might  rightly  be  termed  a  complete  or  continu- 
ous circuit  for  the  heating  medium,  which,  in  the  case  of 
steam  heating,  is  changed  by  condensation  from  a  gaseous 
to  a  liquid  condition. 
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A  steam-heating  system  will  work  perfectly  without  a 
return,  provided  that  the  water  of  condensation  is  drained 
from  the  apparatus.  Whether  this  water  should  be  returned 
to  the  boiler,  or  be  thrown  away,  is  merely  a  question  o! 
economy,  and  does  not  affect  the  supply  of  steam  lo  ihe 
radiators.  The  water  of  condensation  contains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  heat,  which  may  be  saved  by  returning  illo 
the  boiler.  It  is  also  clean  and  pure,  and  therefore  much 
better  for  steam  making  than  ordinary  fresh  feedwater. 

Apart  from  the  tendency  toward  an  appreciable  rednciion 
of  pressure  due  lo  condensation,  the  difference  between  ihe 
pressures  existing  at  various  radiators  and  the  boiler  is  due 
to  Ihe  resistance  that  is  offered  by  the  supply  pipes  to  the 
flow  of  steam  through  them.  If  this  resistance  could  be 
completely  abolished,  the  steam  would  flow  instantaneouslv 
to  any  point  where  the  pressure  was  lowered.  Thus  the 
pressure  would  be  perfectly  and  continually  equalijed 
throughout  the  whole  system,  A  considerable  fall  of  pres- 
sure cannot  occur  at  any  point  unless  the  flow  of  steam  to 
it  is  in  some  way  obstructed. 


5.  Principle  of  Stenin  Circulation. — Suppose  that  a 
vessel  a  partly  filled  with  water  is  placed  over  a  fire  b.  as 
shown  in  Fig,  1,  and  connected  to  a  pipe  loop  cdel.  If  ihe 
water  is  boiled  in  a  and  part  of  it  is  converted  into  steam, 
the  steam  forming  in  the  steam  space  of  a  will  increase  Ihe 
pressure  within  it,  and  will  compress  the  air  in  the  pipes i-.i/. 
and  e  so  that  the  air  pressiire  in  e  will  equal  the  steam  pres- 
sure in  a.  Since  these  pressures  are  equal,  the  water-line 
in  e  will  be  level  with  the  water-line  in  a.  These  water-lines 
will  be  level  at  all  pressures  so  long  as  the  pressures  on 
them  are  equal.  If  a  cock  or  valve  is  attached  to  the  pipef 
above  the  water-line,  and  the  air  is  allowed  to  be  forced  out 
of  the  system  by  steam  filling  the  pipes  e,d,  and  e,  the  water- 
line  in  e  will  rise  slightly  because  the  pressure  on  it  will  be 
slightly  less.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  steam 
in  d  .ind  e  becomes  condensed  and  a  certain  pressure  is 
required  to  cause  a  How  of  steam  to  supply  this  loss.     This 
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up  by  the  water.  If  not  allowed  to  escape  through  air  vents, 
this  air  will  accumulate  in  the  radiators  and  thereby  decrease 
their  heat-radiating  power  by  preventing  the  steam  £rom 
reaching  the  heating  surface.  If,  in  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion, the  air  were  driven  off  from  the  steam  and  theradiators 
were  sealed  so  the  air  could  not  return,  a  vacuum  would  be 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  due  to  the  cooling 
of  the  radiator  or  shutting  off  the  supply  of  steam  thereto. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  radiator  with  a  sealed  return  pipe  and  a  valve 
in  the  steam  connectiOD  at  a,  a  check- 
valve  being  placed  at  b,  and  an  air 
valve  at  e.  If  steam  is  admitted  to  tlie 
radiator,  through  a,  the  air  is  dis- 
charged through  the  air  valve  at  e,  the 
condensation  will  flow  through  b,  and 
the  radiator  will  give  oS  some  of  the 
'  heat  of  the  steam  generated  by  the 
boiler.  Now,  if  the  air  valve  is  dosed 
and  the  supply  of  steam  is  shut  off  at  a. 
the  water  from  the  steam  condensed 
by  the  radiator  will  accumulate  above 
the  check-valve  in  the  return  pipe,  and, 
as  the  radiator  cools,  the  water  thus 
accumulated  will  continue  to  give  off 
heat  until  the  radiator  and  water  cool 
to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  when  a  gauge  placed  at 
d  will  register  the  pressure  in  the 
radiator  as  below  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. On  opening  the  cock  c,  air  will 
rush  into  the  radiator,  in  which  the  pressure  will  become 
that  of  ihe  atmnsphere,  and  the  water  in  the  return  pipe 
will  drain  throuiih  Ihe  check-valve.  By  removing  the  chect- 
valve  ami  repeating  the  operation,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
valcr  in  the  rctvini  pijic  will  rise  as  the  radiator  is  cooled. 
If  the  height  of  tlu-  return  pipe  is  not  snflicient  to  give  a 
column  of  water  wliusc  hydrostatic  pressure  is  equal  to  the 
amount   to   whiL-li   the   isrcssvire   in   the   radiator   is   reduced 
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below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  will  back  up  into 
die  radiator  until  an  equilibrium  of  pressures  is  established. 
(H^niDg  the  cock  c  allows  the  water  to  fall  through  the  return 
pipe  as:ain.  From  this  explanation  it  becomes  apparent  that 
tir  valves  serve  to  prevent  the  air  from  obstructing  the  circu- 
lation of  steam.  

DESIGN  OF  PIPING  SYSTEMS 


CUL89IFICATION    OF    SYSTEMS 

7,  Considered  with  reference  to  the  element  of  pressure 
alone,  steam-heating  systems  are  divided  into  two  classes: 

(1)  those  that  are  operated  under  a  pressure  greater  than 
10  pounds  by  the  gauge  are  known  as  hi^h-pressure 
systems;  (2)  those  that  are  operated  between  atmospheric 
pressure  and  10  pounds  gauge  pressure  are  known  as  low- 
Iiressure  systems.  The  latter  class  of  systems  is  the  one 
in  most  common  use. 

With  the  high-pressure  system  of  heating,  less  radiating 
surface  is  required,  and  the  piping  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
made  one  size,  smaller  than  for  pressures  of  from  2  to  5 
pounds;  the  fall  of  pressure  that  may  be  permitted  at  the 
radiators  is,  however,  no  greater  than  in  a  low-pressure  sys- 
tem; hence,  the  size  of  the  piping  can  be  reduced  but  little. 
The  high-pressure  heating  system,  which  is  sometimes 
employed  in  factories  and  workshops,  requires  a  better,  and 
hence  more  costly,  class  of  steam  generators  than  are  com- 
monly employed  in  low-pressure  heating,  and  the  radiators 
also  require  to  be  made  extra  strong.  High-pressure  heat- 
ing is  not  recommended  for  domestic  work. 

8.  Viewed  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  circulation  of 
the  heating  medium,  steam-heating  systems  may  be  clas- 
sified under  two  general  divisions:  (1)  those  in  which  the 
water  of  condensation  from  radiators  and  coils  flows  back  to 
the  boiler  by  gravity  are  known  as  p:ravit.y  return  syst(»ins; 

(2)  those  in  which  the  water  of  condensation  is  forced  back 
to  the  boiler  from  the  return  mains  of  the  heating  system  by 
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a  pump,  steam  loop,  steam  return  trap,  or  other  such 
appliance  are  known  as  forced  return  systems.  Both 
systems  may  have  wet  or  dry  returns. 

The  gravity  return  system  is  used  where  the  full  boiler 
pressure  is  carried  on  the  heating  system.  It  cannot  be 
used  elsewhere.  The  forced  return  system  is  used  when  the 
boiler  pressure  is  higher  than  the  pressure  in  the  heating 
system,  as,  for  example,  when  a  pressure-reducing  valve  is 
used  on  the  live  steam-supply  pipe  to  the  herling  system. 


GENERAL.    PRINCIPLES    OF    DESIGN 

9.  In  planning  any  system  of  steam  pipes,  there  are  two 
things  to  be  kept  always  in  mind  and  that  must  be  fully 
provided  for;  these  are  drainage  and  the  movement  of  the 
pipes  by  expansion  or  contraction.  No  heating  can  be  done 
without  condensation,  and  the  water  thus  produced  must  be 
disposed  of  promptly  and  completely  and  in  a  manner  that 
will  prevent  interference  with  the  steam  supply. 

Expansion  and  contraction  are  inevitable,  and  the  move- 
ment due  thereto  is  repeated  every  time  the  system  under- 
goes any  considerable  change  in  temperature.  This  move- 
ment must  be  provided  for,  otherwise  it  will  break  the  joints 
and  make  serious  trouble. 

10.  Saturated  steam  will  part  with  its  heat  only  by  con- 
densation.    No  matter  how  small  the  amount  of  heat  emitted, 
a  corresponding  amount  of  condensation  must  take  place.    H 
the  amount  of  condensation  is  small,  the  water  may  remain 
suspended  in  the  steam,  making  the  steam  wet;  but  if  the 
amount   is   considera])le,    it   will   collect   and    flow  or  drain 
toward   low  points.     All  pijDCs  that   supply   steam  must  be 
carefully  ^^raded,  that  is,  inclined  so  that  the  water  will  flow 
by  gravity  in  the  proper  direction.     Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid   the   formation   of   pockets,   or  depressions,  in  which 
water  may  collect.     Return  pipes  should  also  be  inclined  so 
as  to  dischar.i^e  the  water  by  crravity  into  the  drip  pipes,  and 
should  also  be  free  from  depressions,  or  pockets. 
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The  downward  grade  given  to  return  pipes  should  be 
as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable.  There  should  be  no 
upward  bends  or  loops,  because  air  is  likely  to  collect  in 
them  and   impede   the  flow  of   the  water. 

When  the  returns  are  connected  to  a  main  that  is  located 
above  the  water  level,  and  if  there  is  any  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  pressures  at  the  various  radiators  thus  connected, 
the  steam  will  flow  backwards  through  the  return  pipes 
toward  the  points  of  lowest  pressure,  and  thus  interfere  with 
the  drainage  and  cause  water  hammer. 

11.  The  hammering  noises  frequently  heard  in  steam 
pipes  are  caused  by  the  violent  collision  of  bodies  of  water, 
either  with  each  other,  or  with  the  elbows  and  other  fittings 
that  change  the  direction  of  the  flow,  or  with  the  end  of  the 
pipe  or  chamber. 

When  water  is  carried  through  a  pipe  by  a  current  of 
steam,  the  water  has  a  tendency  .to  form  into  slugs  which 
fill  the  bore  of  the  pipe  and  move  along  like  pistons.  When 
there  is  a  lower  pressure  in  front  of  one  of  these  slugs, 
the  pressure  behind  the  slug  drives  it  forwards  at  high 
velocity,  so  that  when  it  strikes  an  obstruction  the  impact 
produces  a  loud  noise. 

It  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  locate  the  point  where 
water  hammer  occurs,  owing  to  the  fact  that  metal  pipes 
are  good  conductors  of  sound  and  transmit  §hock  and 
vibration  over  long  distances.  Sound  is  very  deceptive, 
because  vibrations  may  travel  a  great  distance  along  a 
pipe  muffled  at  the  point  where  water  hammer  occurs,  and 
mil  come  out  loud  and  clear  at  some  point  where  the  pipe 
s  exposed. 

12.  Points  at  which  an  unusual  quantity  of  water  can 
lollect  in  a  piping  system  are  called  water  pockets,  and  are 
^ery  dangerous  in  pipes  through  which  steam  flows  at  high 
''elocity.  Ordinarily  the  water  will  accumulate  quietly  until 
he  pocket  is  full,  when  the  current  will  suddenly  pick  up  a 
lart  of  the  water,  sometimes  all  of  it,  and  carry  it  forwards 
1   a  compact  mass.      The  body  of  water  moves  with  the 
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same  velocity  as  the  steam,  and  when  it  arrives  at  an  elbow 
or  T,  where  the  direction  of  the  flow  is  changed  abruptly,  it 
strikes  the  fitting  like  a  projectile,  and  the  blow  is  often 
sufficient  to  crack  the  fitting,  or  even  break  it. 

A  water  pocket  in  a  steam  pipe  that  supplies  an  engine  is 
particularly  dangerous,  because  the  water  is  liable  to  go  over 
into  the  cylinder  in  a  fiood.  This  usually  results  in  a  smash 
up,  because  the  engine  is  not  provided  with  a  drainage  appa- 
ratus of  sufficient  size  to  handle  so  much  water. 


ARRANGEMENT    OF    RETURNS 

13.  There  are  two  classes  of  return  mains,  those  of  the 
first  class  being  known  as  dry  return  mains,  or  those  that 
are  run  above  the  boiler  water-line;  those  of  the  second 
class  are  known  as  wet  return  mains,  or  those  that  are 
run  below  the  water-line  of  the  boiler. 

The  wet  return  mains  being  constantly  below  the  boiler 
water  level,  must,  of  necessity,  in  all  gravity  return  systems, 
that  is  to  say,  all  systems  in  which  the  force  of  gravity  alone 
is  relied  on  to  return  water  of  condensation  to  the  boiler,  be 
always  filled  with  water.  Py  this  system  of  return,  all  branch 
return  mains,  riser  returns,  and  bleeders,  or  other  relief  pipes, 
join  the  main  return  below  the  water-line. 

Two  leading:  objections  to  the  dry  return-main  system  are: 

1.  If  branches  join  it  direct,  that  is,  without  being  trapped, 
the  steam  or  air,  or  both,  in  the  return  main  will  flow  toward 
areas  of  lower  pressure,  and  air  or  water,  or  both,  in  the 
returns  may  thereby  become  locked  in  p^rts  of  the  heating 
system  where  it  is  undesirable  to  have  it. 

2.  If  the  steam  distributing:  lines  are  ijot  properly  propor- 
tioned to  the  demand  for  steam  at  the  radiators,  or  should 
the  resistance,  frictional  or  otherwise,  to  the  flow  of  steam 
from  the  boiler  to  the  radiators  be  so  great  as  to  cause  a 
difTerence  between  the  boiler  pressure  and  the  return-main 
pressure  sufhcient  to  sustain  a  column  of  hot  water  whose 
height  is  g:reater  than  the  vertical  distance  between  the  return 
main  and  the  boiler  water-line,  the  w^ater  in  the  boiler  will 
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be  backed  up  in  the  retiims,  and  the  boiler  water-line,  as 
shown  bjr  a  perfect  water  fifauge,  will  fall  correspondingly. 

14.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principle  under- 
lying the  operation  of  the  wet  and  dry  return  systems  of 
steam  beating,  a  wall  coil  a  inay  be  fitted  up  and  connected 
to  a  small  steam  generator  or  heater  set  over  an  ordinary 
fire-pot  d,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Water  is  poured  into  the 
heater,  through  the  safety  valve  c,  to  the  height  shown  by 
the  dotted  line  at  b,  that  is,  to  the  boiler  water-line;  a  char- 


coal fire  is  then  started  in  the  fire-pot  d.  An  angle  valve  e 
is  screwed  on  the  steam  pipe  and  joins  it  to  the  pipe  coil, 
and  a  straight  globe  valve  /  is  screwed  on  the  return  pipe 
below  the  boiler  water-line  i;  both  valves  are  open.  A  pet- 
cock  g^  is  attached  on  top  of  a  branch  taken  from  the  return 
pipe  above  the  boiler  water-line  and  near  the  coil;  this  cock, 
however,  is  closed. 

Since  the  boiler  and  the  piping  are  hermetically  sealed, 
the  pressure  within  the  apparatus  will  soon  become  greater 


than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  steam  will  be  generated,  the  air 
in  the  apparatus  will  be  compressed  in  the  pipe  coil  fl  anti 
return  pipe  /.  and  the  water-line  in  the  return  pipe  will  remain 
practically  unchanged,  that  is,  it  will  remain  level  with  that 
in  the  boiler. 

Now  partly  open  the  petcock  g  to  allow  the  air  in  the  coil 
to  escape  freely  to  the  atmosphere,  and  as  soon  as  steam 
blows  throui;h,  close  it  again;  the  waler-line  in  the  return 
pipe  will  be  slightly  higher  than  b,  the  height  varying  wiili 
the  rapidity  of  condensation  of  steam  in  the  coil  and  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  flow;  suppose  that  it  has  risen  to 
the  line  n,  which  is  called  the  minimum  waler-line.  thai  is, 
the  water  level  while  the  coil  is  condensing  steam  under 
ordinary  conditions.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  water 
in  the  boiler,  should  a  gauge  glass  be  attached,  remains 
practically  the  same.  This  is  because  the  water  displaced 
from  the  boiler  in  forming  the  head  in  the  return  pipe  is  so 
small  that  the  loss  of  depth  in  the  boiler  to  compensate  for 
the  displacement  is  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  out  of  con- 
sideration. The  return  pipe  y,  then,  is  a  dry  return  because 
it  is  not  lilled  with  water. 

Suppose  that  the  rapidity  of  condensation  of  the  steam  is 
now  increased  by  throwing  a  spray  of  water  on  the  coil, 
thereby  causing  the  steam  to  flow  so  rapidly  from  the  boiler 
to  the  coil  as  to  cause  a  difference  between  the  pressure  in 
the  boiler  and  in  the  return  pipe  sufficient  to  back  water  up 
the  returns,  say,  to  the  point  w,  to  balance  the  boiler  presBure; 
it  will  be  found  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  rapidly  descends 
to,  say,  the  line  /.  The  cause  of  this  is  simply  that  the  boiler 
water  backs  up  the  return  pipe,  a  large  quantity  of  water 
being  required  to  fill  the  nearly  horizontal  pipe  /,  This 
volume  of  water  is  practically  useless  as  far  as  the  pressure 
due  to  the  head  between  m  and  /  is  concerned.  This  new 
water-line  m  in  the  return  pipe  is  called  the  maximum  ttalfr- 
iirie.  The  water-line  tn  can  easily  be  formed  without  pouring 
water  over  the  coil,  by  partly  closing  the  steam  valve  r. 

In   nearly   all    steam-heating   plants   there    is    a   varying 
water-line  in  the  return  pipes,  and  since  the  water-line  is 
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variable,  it  follows  that  every  steam-heating  apparatus  has 
a  high  and  a  low  water-line.  The  low  water-line  is 
obtained  when  the  apparatus  is  run  during  mild  or  mod- 
erate weather,  and  the  high  water-line  when  all  radiators  are 
condensing  steam  to  their  full  capacity,  as  when  zero  weather 
prevails. 

In  order  to  avoid  loss  of  water  in  boilers  by  return  mains 
being  filled  when  the  pressure  comes  on,  the  mains  should 
cither  be  run  above  the  maximum  water-line  or  below  the 
l>oiler  water-line.  They  will  then  be  constantly  dry  return 
mains  or  wet  return  mains,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
boiler  water-line  will  remain  constant. 

15.  Many  house-heating  boilers  have  changing  water- 
Knes,  the  cause  of  which  can  usually  be  traced  to  the 
arrangement-  of  the  returns,  combined  with  steam  pipes  too 
small  to  do  the  >vork  easily. 

The  loss  of  water  from  a  steam  boiler  is  a  very  serious 
Matter,  because  plates  and  castings  that  should  be  below 
fte  water-line  become  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  fire 
^d  are  liable  to  either  bulge  or  crack;  or,  still  worse,  if 
^ater  is  run  into  the  boiler  to  compensate  for  that  lost,  the 
possible  sudden  conversion  of  the  water  into  steam  might 

• 

increase  the  boiler  pressure  so  rapidly  as  to  burst  the  boiler. 
The  best  practice  is  to  discard  dry  returns  unless  they  are 
^  permanently  and  positively  above  the  maximum  water 
^^vel,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  /•,  Fig.  3. 

Where  practicable,  wet  returns  should  always  be  nm  as 
shown  by  dotted  lines  at  Wy  Fig.  3,  and  any  rising  of  water 
w  the  returns  should  take  place  in  vertical  pipes  only. 

When  return  branches,  such  as  radiator  returns,  relief 
pipes,  etc.,  join  into  a  dry  return  main,  disagreeable  noises 
2re  sometimes  heard.  The  noises  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
steam  flows  through  the  returns  toward  those  points  of  the 
system  that  are  subject  to  the  lowest  pressures,  and  in  doing 
so,  the  direction  of  its  flow  is  often  contrary  to  the  flow  of 
Ae  condensation  water.  The  water  then  is  backed  up  in 
some  of  the  returns  and  water  hammer  often  results. 
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16.  Fig.  4  shows  a  boiler  A  set  on  a  floor  about  5  feel 
below  the  level  of  the  cellar  floor  B.  The  steam  main  a,  to 
the  top  of  which  the  riser  connections  i,  etc.  are  joined,  is 
suspended  from  the  floorbeams  above;  it  has  a  downward 
pitch  from  the  boiler  to  the  relay  r,  and  then  to  the  extreme 
ends  c  and  d.  The  return  risers  e  and  relief  pipe  /,  etc.  join 
the  dry  return  main  g.  In  this  particular  case,  the  returns 
are  all  run  above  the  boiler  water-line  to  avoid  excavatiDga 
long  deep  trench  under  the  floor  of  the  cellar  B. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  piping  is  not  properly  proportioned; 
that,  in  fact,  the  steam  main  or  some  of  its  branches  are  loo 
small  to  furnish  steam  at  the  proper  pressure  to  a  cer 


line  of  radiators.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  steam  or  ait 
or  both  combined,  which  may  be  in  the  return  main  g,  will 
flow  into  the  radiators  so  supplied,  they  being  then  subjected 
to  a  pressure  lower  than  that  in^.  Such  radiators  will  tbea 
have  two  steam  inlets  and  no  outlets,  if  they  are  connected 
up  on  the  two-pipe  system,  and  water  of  condensation  will 
consequently  gather  in  them.  If,  however,  they  are  con- 
nected up  on  the  one-pipe  system,  the  steam  or  air,  or  both, 
that  flows  through  the  nearly  horizontal  return  pipe  that  is 
supposed  to  drain  the  risers  into  the  return  main,  may.  by 
flowing  against  the  water  of  condensation,  back  it  up  in  the 
pipes  and  thus  cause  disagreeable  noises. 
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There  are  many  different  ways  of  overcoming  this  diffi- 
culty; the  most  simple,  probably,  being  that  of  forming  an 
inverted  loop  on  the  return  main,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines 
at  J.  This  will  cause  the  water  of  condensation  to  fill  the 
return  main  g  and  the  lower  ends  of  all  the  vertical  returns 
and  relief  pipes,  so  that  no  steam  can  enter  the  radiators 
other  than  that  passing  through  the  main  steam  pipe  and  its 
branches.  To  prevent  the  water  in  g  from  being  siphoned 
into  the  boiler  by  water  flowing  down  the  pipe  y,  which 
actually  forms  the  long  leg  of  a  siphon,  a  pressure-equali- 
zing pipe  k  connects  the  top  of  the  loop  to  the  steam  .main. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  inverted  loop,  as  at  /, 
are  equivalent  to  those  that  would  be  obtained  if  the  boiler 
were  raised  to  such  a  height  that  its  water-line  would  be 
kvel  with  the  loop.  Better  results,  however,  would  be  had 
if  the  return  main  and  its  branches  were  simk  below  the 
water-line  of  the  boiler,  and  smaller  pipes  could  be  employed 
in  the  system. 

17.    Many  fitters  favor  the  use  of  the  wet  return  in  pref- 
erence to  the  dry  return,  but  excellent  results  are  obtained 
with  the  latter  when  the  system  is  properly  installed  and  is 
so  arranged  that  there  are  no  pockets  in  which  water  may 
accumulate.     The  dry  return  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in 
cellars  where  there  is  plenty  of  head-room,  and  where  there 
is  not,  the  main  return  may  be  carried  around  the  cellar  on 
the  side  walls.     The  wet  return  system  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  volume  of  water  in  the  system  is  greater,  requiring  a 
longer  time  to   get   up   a   complete    circulation    of    steam. 
Under  some  conditions  in  the  wet  return  the  water  of  con- 
fensation   flows   up   from  drip  connections  at  the  foot  of 
etum  risers  into  the  main  steam  pipe.     When  the  pressure 
Q  the  piping  system  is  properly  balanced,  that  is,  when  the 
•ressure  in  main  and  return  pipes  is  practically  the  same,  the 
team  will  circulate  readily  and  the  water  of  condensation 
^ill  flow  along  the  bottom  of  a  dry  return  main  without  fill- 
ig  it  completely.     With  the  dry  return  system,   the  main 
^tnm  piping  should  be  one  size  larger  than  corresponding 
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horizontal  piping  of  the  wet  return  system,  but  the  return 
risers  for  the  former  system  may  be  one  size  smaller  than 
for  the  latter.  Some  fitters  do  not  consider  that  water  seals 
assist  the  circulation  of  the  heating  medium  in  balanced 
systems,  when  the  steam  is  carried  at  or  not  much  above 
atmospheric  pressure.  They  claim  that  such  seals  do  not 
prevent  the  water  of  condensation  from  backing  up  into  the 
steam  main  in  case  the  pressure  on  the  return  side  becomes 
temporarily  greater,  as  may  be  the  case  when  the  valve  to  a 
cold  radiator  is  suddenly  opened.  As  the  fall  of  pressure  at 
any  radiator,  apart  from  that  due  to  condensation,  is  due  to 
the  resistance  that  the  supply  pipes  offer  the  flow  of  steam, 
it  follows  that  trouble  from  water  backing  up  into  radiator 
drip  pipes  may  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  diameter 
of  the  supply  pipes.  It  is  quite  impracticable  to  connect 
return  pipes  from  radiators  with  a  dry  return  main  where  a 
considerable  difference  in  pressure  exists  between  them. 

When  the  return  main  is  located  below  the  water  level,  the 
water  that  it  contains  prevents  the  passage  of  steam  from 
one  return  to  another,  and  thus  the  steam  is  compelled  to 
pass  through  the  system  in  the  direction  it  was  intended  to 
s:o,  instead  of  making  a  short  circuit  or  by-pass.  The  differ- 
ence in  water-lines  in  return  pipes  varies  in  the  several 
returns.  The  hot  water  rises  about  29  inches  for  each 
pound  of  diflerence  in  pressure,  until  it  balances  the  differ- 
ence in  pressure.  Thus,  a  radiator  that  is  well  above  the 
proper  water-line  may  be  flooded  by  water  backing  up  if  there 
is  a  water  pocket  near  it  in  the  return. 


SIZES    OF    PIPING 

18.  General  Considerations. — The  size  of  steam 
pipin<^  for  a  o;iven  purpose  depends  on  several  factors, 
among  which  are  the  steam  pressure,  the  length  of  the  pipe, 
and  the  frictional  resistance  offered  by  the  line  of  pipe  and 
the  fittings.  All  these  factors,  including  also  the  diameter 
of  the  pipe,  influence  the  velocity  with  which  the  steam 
flows  through  the  piping  and  hence  the  amount  of  steam  that 
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might  be  delivered  in  a  given  time;  in  fact,  the  flow  of  steam 
in  pipes  is  aflEected  by  so  many  varying  conditions  that  the 
formulation  of  accurate  rules,  general  in  application,  for 
determining  the  requisite  size  of  piping  for  heating  systems 
is  impracticable.  Besides,  rules  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  surrounding  conditions  would,  in  any  case,  give  only 
approximations  to  the  correct  results,  since  some  of  the 
factors  must  be  assumed.  Wide  practical  experience  is 
required  in  order  to  give  the  right  value  to  some  of  the 
coefficients  that  affect  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  hence  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  present  in  tabular  form 
the  pipe  sizes  that  have  given  good  results  in  practice,  in 
addition  to  a  simple  empirical  rule. 

Steam-heating  mains  should  be  proportioned  according  to 
the  pressure  to  be  carried,  the  distance  to  which  the  steam 
is  to  be  transmitted,  the  drop  in  pressure  desired,  and  the 
amount  of  radiating  surface  to  be  supplied.  They  are  com- 
monly reduced  in  size  toward  the  end  of  the  main  as  branches 
therefrom  are  taken  oflf.  Some  pipe  fitters  decrease  the  size 
of  mains  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  combined  area 
of  the  branches  to  be  supplied,  but  this  is  not  regarded  as 
being  the  best  practice,  as  the  reduction  should  be  more 
gradual.  It  is  sometimes  specified  that  the  main  near  the 
^iler  shall  have  an  area  equal  to  the  aggregate  area  of  all 
its  branches. 

The  frictional  resistance  to  the  flow  of  steam  increases 
with  the  length  of  the  pipe,  the  quantity  of  steam  delivered 
^ing  correspondingly  diminished.    Approximately,  it  varies 

• 

inversely  as  the  square  of  the  velocity;  that  is,  taking  a 
velocity  of  100  feet  per  second  for  example,  and  assuming 
^he  reduction  in  pressure  in  100  feet  of  main  to  be  about 
^2  pounds,  with  one-half  of  that  velocity,  or  50  feet  per 
second,  the  reduction  in  pressure  would  be  only  one-fourth 
of  li  pounds,  while  with  one-fourth  the  velocity,  or  25  feet 
per  second,  there  would  be  one-sixteenth  of  ll  pounds  reduc- 
tion in  pressure. 

In  the  design  of  extensive  heating  systems,  such  as  are 
rommonly  found  in  public  and  semipublic  buildings  in  large 
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cities,  as  well  as  in  a  great  many  state  institutions,  such 
as  asylums  and  jails,  it  is  essential  that  the  length  of  the 
various  pipes  be  carefully  considered  in  determining  their 
diameter  previous  to  installation.  Within  the  limits  of 
reason,  the  larger  the  pipes  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the 
results  in  heating,  but  considerations  of  economy  and  accept- 
able engineering  practice  should  operate  to  prevent  the  use 
of  pipes  larger  than  are  actually  required. 

19.  Empirical  Rule  for  Ordinary  Residence  Mains. 

Under  the  conditions  ordinarily  found  in  low-pressure  gravity 
residence  heating  systems,  an  adequate  supply  of  steam  can 
be  obtained  by  allowing  .7864  square  inch  in  sectional  area  of 
the  main  for  each  100  square  feet  of  radiation  to  be  supplied. 
Hence,  the  nominal  area  of  a  1-inch  pipe,  .7854  square  inch, 
may  be  taken  as  a  factor  in  calculating  the  size  of  main 
required  to  supply  a  given  amount  of  radiation  in  ordinary 
residences,    where   the   mains   are  usually   short.    For  an 
actual  case  .8  may  be  used  instead  of  .7854  to  simplify  calcu- 
lations.    This  factor  applies  to  mains  larger  than  2  inches 
and  makes  allowance  for  loss  by  condensation  in  the  mains. 
For  smaller  mains,  1  square  inch  of  sectional  area  should  be 
allowed  for  each  100  square  feet  of  direct  radiation  to  be 
supplied. 

Example. — What  size  of  main  is  required  in  an  ordinary  residence 

to  sup})ly  SoO  square  feet  of  direct  radiation? 

,350  X    8 
vSoLiTioN.—     '  -^  =  2.8sq.  in.     As  the  sectional  area  of  a  Ifin- 

pipe  is  LM).>S  sq.  in.,  a  l.\-in.  pipe  is  too  small;  and  as  the  sectional  area 
of  a  2-in.  pipe  is  :k.v">0  sq.  in.  a  2-in.  pipe  is  a  little  too  large;  in  order 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  the  2-in.  pipe  should  be  used.     Ans. 

The  lengfth  of  a  pipe  has  a  marked  influence  on  its  steam- 
carryinjj  capacity;  that  is,  with  a  pipe  of  a  given  size  and  the 
steam  pressure  at  the  inlet  retnaining  the  same,  a  long  pipe 
will  dischar<:e  less  steam  than  a  short  pipe. 

20.  Sizi's  of  Mains  for  Two-Plpc  Systems  and  Direct 
Kadiation. — The  atnount  of  radiation  that  can  be  supplied 
by  steam  mains  of  ditTerent  sizes,  100  feet  long,  in  a  two-pipe 
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system,  and  with  different  steam  pressures,  is  gfiven  in 
Table  I,  which  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Wolff.  In  this  table,  it 
is  assumed  that  1  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  will  trans- 
mit 250  British  thermal  units  per  hour;  hence,  the  values  in 

TABIiE  I 
SIZES  OF    MAINS,   DIRECT   RADIATION,   TWO-PIPE    SYSTEM 


s      a 

Diameter  of  Return 

Inches 
loo  Feet  Long 

2  Pounds  Pressure 

* 

5  Pounds  Pressure 

Dianaeter  of   S 
Inches 
loo  Feet  Lo 

Total  Heat 
Transmitted 

Bntish 
Thermal  Units 

Direct 

Radiating 

Surface 

Square 
Feet 

Total  Heat 
Transmitted 

British 
Thermal  Units 

Direct 

Radiating 

Surface 

Square 
Feet 

I 

I 

9, coo 

36 

15,000 

60 

i} 

I 

1 8,000 

72 

30,000 

120 

li 

li 

30,000 

120 

50,000 

200 

2 

li 

70,000 

280 

120,000 

480 

2a 

2 

132,000 

528 

220,000 

880 

3 

2i 

225,000 

900 

375,000 

1,500 

3i 

2i 

330»ooo 

1,320 

550,000 

2,200 

4 

3 

480,000 

1,920 

800,000 

3,200 

4i 

3 

690,000 

2,760 

1,150,000 

4,600 

5 

3* 

930,000 

3,720 

1,550,000 

6,200 

6 

3* 

1,500,000 

6,000 

2,500,000 

10,000 

7 

4 

2,250,000 

9,000 

3,750,000 

15,000 

8 

4 

3,200,000 

12,800 

5,400,000 

21,600 

9 

4i 

4,450,000 

17,800 

7,500,000 

30,000 

10 

5 

5,800,000 

23,200 

9,750,000 

39,000 

12 

6 

9,250,000 

37,000 

15,500,000 

62,000 

M 

7 

13*500,000 

54,000 

23,000,000 

92,000 

i6 

8 

19,000,000 

76,000 

32,500,000 

130,000 

the  columns  headed  Total  Heat  Transmitted,  British  Thermal 
Units  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  values  in  the  columns 
headed  Direct  Radiating  Surface,  Square  Feet,  by  250.  The 
number  of  square  feet  of  radiation   that  a  pipe  longer  or 
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shorter  than  100  feet  will  supply  can  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  square  feet  of  radiation  corresponding  to 
the  size  of  the  pipe  and  taken  from  the  table  by  a  factor  that 
is  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  100 
by  the  length  of  the  main,  in  feet.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  calculating  the  factor  mentioned,  its 
value  for  the  lengths  of  main  most  often  found  in  prac- 
tice is  given  in  Table  II.  The  length  of  main  to  be  used 
in  this  calculation  of  radiation  is  not  its  actual  length,  but 
the  actual  length  corrected  for  obstructions  by  fittings,  etc., 
and  called  the  equivalent  length.     In  low-pressure  heating 

TABIjE  II 
FACTORS    FOR    MAINS 


Length  of  Pipe,  Feet 


Factor 


200 


71 


300 


.58 


400 


.5 


500 


.45 


600 


.41 


700 


.38 


800 


.35 


900 


.33 


1,000 


.32 


apparatus  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  flow  of  steam  by 
bends  and  fittings  should  be  reckoned  as  being  equivalent 
to  increasing  the  length  of  the  main  by  the  following 
amounts:  Ri^ht-anj^le  elbow,  40  diameters;  globe  valve, 
125  diameters;  entrance  to  T,  60  diameters.  Thus,  if  amain 
8  inches  in  diameter  has  an  actual  length  of  124  feet,  and  three 
ell)()\vs,  two  slobe  valves,  and  one  T,  its  equivalent  length 
would  be  124  +  8  X  40  X  vV  +  2  X  125  X  A  +  1  X  60  X  A 
=  271.5  feet. 

The  following  examples  show  how  Tables  I  and  II  may 
be  used: 

ExAMPi.K  1. — What  size  of  supply  main  is  required  to  supply 
><•)()  square  feet  of  direct  radiation  with  steam  at  5  pounds  pressure, 
the  eciuivalent   lenj^th  of   the  main,  that  is,  including   the  resistance 

offered  by  fittini^s,  being  100  feet? 

Solution. — In  the  right-hand  cohimn  of  Table  I,  the  nearest  num- 
bers to  S'){)  are  4S0  and  880.  The  number  880  is  a  little  more  than  850, 
but  is  much  nearer  to  it  than  480.  Therefore,  follow  horizontally 
across  the  table  from  880  to  the  corresponding  size  of  pipe  given  in  the 

left-hand  column,  which  is  21  in.     Ans. 
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liAifPLS  2.— What  ^ce  of  supply  main  is  required  to  supply  9,086 
■IMie  ieet  of  direct  radiation  witli  steam  at  6  pounds  pressure,  the 
Pfritalent  length  of  the  main  being  800  leet? 

80Li7in»r.-*By  referring  to  Table  I»  it  is  seen  that  9,086  sq.  ft.  of 
radiation  may  be  supplied  by  a  6-in.  pipe  100  ft.  long.  But, 
length  of  the  main  is  800  ft.,  it  follows  that  a  larger  pipe  must 
b  «ed.  The  neart  larger  sise  is  7-in.  pipe,  which,  if  100  ft.  long, 
mM  sapply  15,000  sq.  ft.  of  direct  radiation. 

Ts  determine  what  amount  of  radiation  a  7-in.  pipe  800  ft.  long 
■■  npply,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  15,000  by  .35,  which  is  the 
iKtar,  taken  from  Table  II,  for  a  main  800  ft.  long.  A  7-in.  pipe 
iMft.  kmg  wiU  supply  15,000  X  .35  -  5,250  sq.  ft.  of  direct  radiation. 
tUi  shows  that  a  7-in.  main  is  too  small;  therefore,  we  try  the 
mt  larger  siie  of  pipe  in  a  similar  manner,  thus:  21,600  X  .35 
«  7,560  sq.  ft.  An  8-in.  pipe  is  therefore  too  small.  Now  we  try  thj 
Mb.  pipe.  30,000  X  .35  -  10,500  sq.  ft.  This  is  somewhat  larger 
is  actually  required,  but,  being  very  near  to  the  given  amount  of 
1, 9,086  sq.  ft. ,  the  siae  of  pipe  capable  of  suppljring  10,500  sq .  ft. , 
teii9-in.  pipe,  should  be  used.    Ans. 

To  compute  the  area  required  for  a  given  amount  of 

.abtioa  supplied  by  a  main  of  {greater  length  than  100  feet, 

i'ttltiply  the  area  of  the  pipe  corresponding  to  the  amount  of 

ndiation,  as  given  in  Table  I,  by  the  square  root  of  the 

Wdent  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of   the  main  in 

fcetby  100. 

SxAMPtB  3. — At  5  pounds  pressure,  with  the  two-pipe  system,  how 
Npa  main  is  necessary  to  supply  5,000  feet  of  radiation,  the  main 
hb|  400  feet  long? 

SoLunoN.—In  the  last  column  of  Table  I,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
(■oimt  of  radiation  nearest  to  5,000  ft.,  viz.,  4,000  ft.,  requires  a 
■>in4  to.  in  diameter.  Dividing  400,  the  length  of  the  main,  by  100 
^dtracting  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  gives  a  factor  of  2,  by 
*to  the  area  of  the  4i-in.  pipe  is  to  be  multiplied  to  obtain  the 
*VOBte  srea  of  a  main  400  ft.  long  to  supply  5,000  ft.  of  radiation; 
^2X  15.96  =  31.92  sq.  in.,  to  which  the  area  of  a  0-in.  pipe  most 
•«ly  corresponds.  The  correctness  of  the  result  thus  obtained  may 
k checked  by  mnltiplying  the  amount  of  radiation  given  in  the  last 
^mn  of  Table  I,  opposite  the  6-in.  pipe,  viz. ,  10,000,  by  the  factor  given 
•  TsWc  II,  for  a  main  400  ft.  long;  thus,  10,000  X  .5  =  r),(X)0  sq.  ft., 
*flTOgthat  the  required  main  should  be  6  in.  in  diameter.     Ans. 

KxASipLS  4. — With  steam  at  2  pounds  pressure,  how  large  a  main 
*3  be  required  to  supply  steam  to  5,000  feet  of  radiation,  the  main 
700  feet  long? 

1^20 


r 
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Solution,— Dividing  the  length  of  main  by  100  and  entracting  iht 
square  root  of  the  quotient,  a  factor  of  2.tk5  is  obtained,  by  which  tbc 
area  of  a  pipe  corresponding  to  a  diameter  of  about  H  in>  mnsi  be 
multiplied  to  obtain  the  size  o£  pipe  required  to  meet  the  stated  coodi- 
tions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Table  I  does  not  give  [he  size  of  nam 
for  5,000  ft.  of  radiation  operated  at  2  lb.  pressure,  but  it  is  evident 
from  Ihu  table  that  it  would  be  about  6i  in.  Steam  pipe  oi  ihis 
diameter  is  not  manufactured,  and  hence,  taking  the  enclosed  area  "f 
a  circle  5i  in.  in  diameter,  viz.,  21.76  sq,  in.,  and  multiplying  by2.Ki, 
21.7ti  X  2.6-j  =  57.66  sq.  in.  is  obtained.  An  8-in.  pipe  has  an  iatercii 
area  of  .W,04  sq.  in.,  while  a  S-in.  pipe  has  an  area  of  62.73  sq.  in.  » 
is  therefore  evident  that  an  81-in.  pipe  would  be  required,  bul  siDce 
piping  oE  that  size  is  not  manufactured,  and  it  is  better  to  err  on  tbe 
side  of  safety,  a  9-\n.  pipe  should  be  used.    Ans. 

21.  Sizes  of  Mains  tor  Indirect  Raillntlon.— Id 
estimating  the  sizes  of  pipes  to  supply  indirect  radiation  that 
operate  by  natural  draft  only,  it  is  customary  to  consiiier 
that  1  square  foot  of  indirect  radiation  will  condense  as 
much  steam  as  2  square  feet  of  direct  radiation.  Therefore 
Table  I  can  be  used,  but  the  amount  of  indirect  radiation 
must  be  doubled  to  find  its  equivalent  in  direct  radiation. 

ExAUFLR, — What  size  of  supply  pipe  is  required  to  supply  sleam  al 
a  pressure  of  2  pounds  to  530  square  feet  of  indirect  radiatiop,  tlK 
equivalent  length  of  pipe  being  75  feet. 

Solution.— Equivalent  in  direct  radiation  =  530  X  2  =  1,000 sq.H. 
Referring  to  Table  I,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  SJ-in.  pipe  100  f1,  lonf 
will  supply  1,320  sq,  ft.  of  direct  radiation  at  a  2  lb.  pressure,  and  ll)»' 
a  .t-in.  pipe  100  ft.  long  will  supply  900  sq.  ft.  of  direct  radiation,  li 
the  supply  main  were  longer  than  100  ft.,  it  would  be  necessary  to  nst 
a  3i-in.  pipe.  But,  as  Che  length  of  the  main  is  only  75  ft.  it  is  sife  "> 
usea3-in.  pipe.    Ans. 

22.  Sizes  or  Mains  For  Dlrect-Inairect  Radiation. 

The  sizes  of  mains  for  supplying  direct-indirect,  or  semi- 
direct  radiators  with  steam  can  be  found  in  the  manner 
described  for  indirect  mains,  excepting  that  the  equivalent  in 
direct  radiation  is  found  by  adding  50  per  cent,  to  the  amount 
of  direct-indirect  radiation. 

23.  sizes  or  Main  for  Une-Pipe  Systems.— The  pipe 
sizes  given  in  Table  III,  which  is  based  on  good  practice, 
are  such  as  will  insure  satisfactory  results  with  single-pipe 
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TABIiB  ni 

ilZIS   OF    MAIMS,    DIRECT    RADIATION,    ONB-PIPE    SYSTEM 


^^                  9    *              A    * 

Length  of  Main,  in  ] 

Feet 

V 

Radiating^ 

1 

I 

Surface 

20 

40 

80 

100 

200 

300 

400 

600 

1,000 

Square  Feet 

Nominal  Diameter  of 

Pipe 

,  in  Inches 

m 

20 

I 

I 

li 

li 

li 

li 

li 

li 

li 

40 

li 

li 

li 

li 

li 

li 

2 

2 

2 

60 

li 

li 

li 

li 

li 

li 

2 

2 

2i 

80 

I* 

li 

li 

li 

2 

2 

2 

2i 

2i 

100 

li 

li 

li 

li 

2 

2 

2i 

2\ 

3 

200 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2i 

2i 

3 

3 

3i 

300 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2i 

2i 

3 

3 

4 

400 

2 

2 

2i 

2i 

2i 

3 

3 

3i 

4 

500 

2\ 

2i 

2i 

3 

3 

3 

3i 

4 

4i 

600 

2i 

2i 

2i 

3 

3 

3i 

3i 

4 

4i 

800 

2i 

2\ 

3 

3i 

3i 

3i 

4 

4i 

5 

1,000 

3 

3 

3i 

3i 

4 

4 

4 

4i 

6 

1,400 

3 

3 

z\ 

4 

4 

4i 

4i 

5 

6 

1,800 

3i 

3i 

4 

4 

4i 

4i 

5 

5 

7 

2,000 

3i 

3i 

4 

4i 

4i 

5 

5 

6 

7 

3.000 

4 

4 

4i 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

4,000 

4i 

4i 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

6,000 

5 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

10 

8,000 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

9 

II 

10,000 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

12 

12,000 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14,000 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

II 

14 

16,000 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

ID 

II 

12 

14 

18,000 

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

II 

12 

14 

20,000 

9 

9 

9 

10 

II 

II 

12 

14 

16 
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systems  in  which  the  water  level  in  the  return  above  the 
boiler  water-line  (representing^  the  drop  in  pressure)  is  from 
6  to  12  inches,  the  steam  pressure  varying^  from  i  to  2i 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

Example. — What  size  of  main  is  required  for  a  one-pipe  system  to 
supply  12,000  square  feet  of  direct  radiation,  the  main  being  400  feet 
long? 

Solution.— Find  12,000  in  the  left-hand  column  of  Table  III,  follow 
along  horizontally  toward  the  right  to  the  400-foot  column,  which  is 
the  third  one  from  the  right,  where  the  proper  size  required  is  given, 
namely,  G-in.  pipe.    Ans. 

Since  in  single-pipe  work  the  steam  and  water  of  conden- 
sation flow  through  the  same  pipe  and  frequently  in  opposite 
directions,  it  is  necessary  to  use  larger  pipes  than  with  two- 
pipe  systems,  so  as  to  insure  as  free  a  flow  of  the  opposing 
currents  as  practicable.  Before  using  Table  III,  the  equiva- 
lent length  of  the  main  should  be  foimd  in  the  manner 
described  in  Art.  20.  Bearing  in  mind  that  a  steam  main 
for  steam-heating  work  should  never  be  less  than  1  inch  in 
diameter,  and  then  only  for  short  lengths  of  mains  and  for 
small  amounts  of  radiation,  the  pipe  sizes  given  in  Table  III 
may  be  multiplied  by  .8  to  obtain  the  requisite  diameter  of 
supply  mains  for  a  two-pipe  system.  The  corresponding 
diameter  of  return  main  may  then  be  taken  from  Table  I. 
In  applying:  Tables  I  and  III  to  the  same  case  of  a  two-pipe 
system,  a  slight  difference  in  the  result  may  occur;  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  tables  represent  the  successful  practice 
of  different  engineers  rather  than  absolute  values  based  on 
purely  theoretical  considerations. 

24.     Size  of  Mains  as  Affected   by  Available  Drop 

in  Pi'cssure. — The  purely  physical  conditions  under  which 
low-pressure  <::ravity  steani  piping  must  be  installed,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  distance  between  the  boiler  water-line 
and  the  lowest  point  in  the  steam  supply  main,  often  deter- 
mine the  size  of  i)ii)e  that  must  be  used  for  a  given  job, 
indei)cndently  of  the  calculated  steam-carrying  capacity  of 
the  pipes  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  above-men- 
tioned distance   dctcrniiues,   in  fact  represents,   practically 
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speaking,  the  limit  of  the  drop  in  pressure  for  which  the 
piping  system  must  be  designed  in  order  to  obtain  satis- 
factory results.  In  operation,  the  height  of  the  water  level 
in  the  returns  above  the  water-line  of  the  boiler  represents 
the  availabU  drop  in  pressure y  which  is  commonly  expressed 
in  inches  of  water  column.  It  is  evident  that  the  distance 
between  the  water  level  in  the  returns  and  that  in  the  boiler 
must  always  be  less  than  that  which  represents  the  extreme 
limit  of  pressure  drop;  viz.,  the  actual  distance  between 
the  lowest  point  of  the  steam  supply  main  and  the  boiler 
water-line. 

25.  The  size  of  steam  mains  as  affected  by  their  height 
above  the  boiler  water-line  is  a  subject  that  is  worthy  of 
stndy,  for  in  competition  work  the  pipes  must  be  as  small 
as  will  safely  circulate  the  steam.  Generally  speaking,  on 
gravity  return  jobs  the  higher  the  main,  the  smaller  it  may 
be;  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  level  of  the  boiler  water-line, 
the  larger  must  be  the  main.  For  instance,  Fig.  5  shows  how 
a  radiator  may  be  connected  up  with  different  sizes  of  pipe 
and  yet  the  same  heating  results  be  obtained  in  each  case 
^nder  a  5-pound  pressure.  In  Fig.  5  (a),  the  main  has  been 
nin  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  2-inch  main  to  pre- 
sent such  a  drop  in  pressure  as  would  cause  the  water  in 
the  drip  a  to  rise  into  the  main  and  thereby  flood  the  inlet 
to  the  pipe  b.  The  end  of  the  main  is  only  3  inches  above 
the  boiler  water-line,  shown  dotted,  making  the  use  of  a 
large  main  necessary. 

In  Fig.  5  {b) ,  the  available  height  for  the  water  in  a  to 
^se  is  12  inches;  this  is  due  simply  to  raising  the  main.  A 
U-inch  main  will  then  serve  the  radiator  as  easily  as  the 
2-inch  main  in  Fig.  5  {a). 

The  main  shown  in  Fig.  5  {c)  is  raised  to  a  height  of 
^^  inches  above  the  boiler  water-line,  and  a  1-inch  pipe 
^'ill  now  serve  the  radiators  as  easily  as  the  radiato'rs  in 
Pig.  5  (a)  and  {b)  are  served  by  lar2:er  pipes.  The  only 
difference  is  that  a  pressure  of  abcnit  5  pounds  may  be 
^rried   at   (r)   and   about  4   pounds   at   {b) ,  while   {a)   will 
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work  satisfactorily  at  a  pressure  of  1  pound,  provided,  o 
course,  that  in  each  case  the  boiler  water-line  does  not  ris 
above  the  dotted  line  shown.  This  shows  how  heatin; 
engineers  may  run  small  pipes  on  some  jobs,  but  must  ni 
large  pipes  on  others.  It  shows,  too,  how  economy  may  b 
exercised  in  piping  a  steam  job.     There  are  many  place 
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where  the  fitter  may  reduce  the  sizes  of  pipes  by  raisin 
them,  but  he  must  use  good  judgment,  otherwise  there  wi 
be  times  when  the  water  will  back  up  in  the  mains  and  cans 
considerable  trouble.  The  pipe  sizes  given  in  Fig.  5  ar 
the  smallest  that  should  be  used;  to  allow  a  margin  of  safet 
it  is  advisable  to  make  all  the  pipes  one  size  larger  thai 
shown. 
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In  deciding  on  the  use  of  small  piping  in  such  a  case  as 
that  illustrated  by  Fig.  5  (c),  where  the  amount  of  radiation 
is  considerably  greater  than  is  supplied  in  ordinary  practice 
by  a  1-inch  pipe,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  satisfactory 
results  will  be  obtained  only  when  the  boiler  pressure  is 
sufficiently  high  to  realize  the  advantage  of  a  greater  avail- 
able drop  in  pressure,  due  to  the  greater  distance  between 
the  boiler  water-line  and  the  lowest  point  of  the  supply 
main.  In  other  words,  the  plant  must  be  operated  con- 
tinuously at  such  a  pressure  as  to  supply  the  radiation  with 
as  much  steam  as  it  will  condense,  without  causing  a  drop 
in  pressure  greater  than  M,  or  1.33  pounds,  a  water  column 
27  inches  high  exerting  a  pressure  of  1  pound  per  square 
inch.  If  the  drop  in  presstu'e  is  to  be  1.33  pounds,  it  is 
evident  that  the  pressure  carried  must  be  several  pounds 
in  excess  of  the  proposed  drop. 

26.  The  factors  given  in  Table  IV  may  be  used  in  cal- 
culating the  size  of  piping  for  various  pressure  drops  in 
mains  100  feet  long.  They  represent  values  obtained  by 
Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  and  are  applicable  to  ordinary  house- 
heating  installations,  where  the  amount  of  radiation  does 
not  exceed  2,000  square  feet. 

TABIjE  IV 

^ACTORS    FOR   BASING   SIZES   OF  MAINS    ON    AVAILABLE 

DROPS 


Available 
Drop  in 
Pressure 

Inches  of 
Water 

Multiply  Each   loo   Square  Feet 

Radiating  Surface   for  Area 

of  Steam  Main  by 

Required 

Steam 

Pressure 

One-Pipe  System 

Two-Pipe  System 

Pounds 

2.0 

6.0 
8.0 

12.6 

i8.o 

1.35 

I.OI 

.67 
.56 

.•45 

.900 

.675 
.450 

.375 
.300 

1  to  2 

2  to  3 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

5  to  6 
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ExAMPLB.— (fl)  What  size  of  steam  supply  main  for  a  two-pipe 
system  should  be  used  to  supply  1,300  square  Eeei  of  radiation  nhn 
the  limit  of  drop  is  18  inches  and  th«  pipe  is  to  be  designed  (or  on 
available  drop  of  8  inches?  (/))  Under  what  boiler  pressure  Bbould 
the  system  be  operated  P 

SoLDTiON.— (a)  In  the  second  column  of  Table  IV.  under  He 
heading  Two-Pipe  System,  the  factor  of  .45  is  found  as  corresponding 
to  an  available  drop  of  S  in.  According  to  the  directions  given  al  the 
top  of  the  second  column, 

size  of  main  =  ^^  X  .46  =  5.86  aq.  in. 

The  nearest  larger  standard  Biee  o(  pipe,  which  is  3  in  ,  would  be 
used.     Ans, 

{6)  In  the  last  column  of  Table  IV,  a  steam  pressure  ol  lm>n 
3  to  4  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  found  to  correspond  to  an  available  drop  of 
8  in.     Ans. 

27.  sizes  or  UcturnB. — The  sizes  of  return  pipes  not 
only  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  bat 
are  materially  affected  by  the  character  of  the  returns,  Ihst 
is,  whether  wet  or  dry.  The  smallest  return  piping  maybe 
used  when  the  returns  are  sealed  by  being  carried  belo" 
the  boiler  water-line  or  by  being  trapped  to  establish  an 
artificial  water-line  in  them.  With  wet  or  sealed  returns,  it 
is  considered  good  practice  to  make  the  area  of  the  relura 
piping  equal  to  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  steam  piping  in 
plants  where  the  Steam  pipe  is  larger  than  3  inches  in  , 
diameter,  although  some  engineers  make  the  diameter  ol 
the  return  in  such  plants  about  one-half  that  of  the  sieam 
main.  Where  the  steam  pipe  is  less  than  3  inches  in  diam- 
eter it  is  customary  to  make  the  return  one  or  two  sizes 
smaller  than  the  corresponding  steam  pipe.  With  dry 
returns,  it  is  considered  good  practice  to  make  the  are* 
of  the  piping  equal  to  about  one-half  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding steam  pipe.  It  is  good  practice  never  to  use  a 
return  smaller  than  1  inch  in  diameter,  although  a  i-inch 
pipe  may  be  employed  in  some  cases  where  the  amount  of 
radiation  to  he  drained  is  small.  Table  I  indicates  sizes  of 
return  pipes,  with  corresponding  steam  mains,  that  have 
been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  in  practice.  The  diametet 
of  return  pipes   from  indirect   heating  surfaces  should  be 
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It  50  per  cent,  greater  than  for  a  similar  amount  of 
ct  radiation. 

8.  Sizes  of  Drip  Pipes  for  Steam  Mains. — Since 
quantity  of  water  of  condensation  to  be  handled  by  drip 
relief  pipes  is  practically  an  unknown  quantity,  no 
sral  rule  can  be  given  for  proportioning  them.  It  has 
1  found  in  practice,  however,  that  ordinarily  the  sizes 

TABLE  V 

[2K8    OF    DRIP    PIPES    FOR    COVERED    STEAM    MAINS 


Length  of  Steam  Main,  in  Feet 

meter 

of 

n  Main 

ches 

lOO 

200 

400 

600 

800 

1,000 

Diameter  of  Drip  Pipe,  in 

Inches 

to    2 

i 

i 

i 

4 

I 

li 

3 

i 

1 

a. 

4 

li 

ij 

4 

4 

i 

I 

I  4 

li 

li 

5 

f 

i 

I 

I  4 

li 

i^ 

6 

1 

4 

1 

li 

I  2 

li 

2 

7 

I 

I 

li 

I  2 

2 

2 

8 

I 

I 

li 

I  2 

2 

2^ 

9 

I 

li 

I* 

2 

2\ 

2i 

ID 

li 

li 

i^ 

2 

2\ 

3 

II 

li 

li 

li 

2 

2\ 

3 

12 

li 

li 

li 

2  J 

3 

3-i 

M 

li 

li 

2 

2  2 

3 

4 

i6 

ll 

2 

2i 

3 

3  54 

4 

a  in  Table  V  are  ample  for  draining  covered  mains  of 
>us  lengths.  Larger  drip  pipes  than  are  actually  neces- 
to  relieve  the  steam  main  of  condensation  should  not 
sed.  Drip  pipes  should  be  connected  to  the  return  in 
a  manner  as  not  to  impede  the  circulatipn  but  rather 
ice  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  of  condensation 
Qs  to  the  boiler. 


29.  sizes  of  Drip  Pipes  for  Risers. — The  sizes  o( 
drip  pipes  at  the  foot  of  risers  of  one-pipe  systems  depend 
on  the  amount  of  radiation  supplied  from  the  risers.  Ordi- 
narily, the  sizes  given  for  return  pipes  in  the  second  colnmn 
from  the  left  in  Table  I  are  suitable  and  will  give  satis- 
factory results  by  using  them  in  conjunction  with  the  figures 
given  in  the  radiation  column  under  the  5-pound  pressure, 
r  supplies  TOO  square  feel  of  direct  radi- 
«  of  the  drip  pipe  that  conuects  its  base 


□  the  n 


n? 


Solution. — In  the  right-hand  column  ot  Table  1,  the  nnmbtr 
nearest  700  sq,  ft.,  and  higher  than  it,  is  680  sq.  ft.  Following  along 
horizontally  to  the  second  column  from  the  left  hand,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  sise  of  drip  pipe  required  is  2  in.    Ans. 

30.     DlvldlDg    Circuits    to    Obtain     Small    Mains. 

Economy  of  installation  is  an  important  feature  to  be  con- 
sidered in  all  competitive  work.  The  engineer  that  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  a  heating  system  below  his  competitor's 
figures  and  still  have  the  system  operate  satisfactorily,  will, 
in  most  cases,  secure  the  contract  for  the  work.  One  way 
by  which  considerable  money  can  often  be  saved  on  a  job  is 
by  using  a  number  of  separate  mains  instead  of  one  contin- 
uous main.  In  this  way  the  pipe  sizes  will  be  considerably 
smaller,  while  the  aggregate  length  will  not  be  materially 
increased.  For  instance.  Fig.  6  (a)  shows  a  continuous 
single-pipe  system  main  a  with  branches  taken  off  to  supply 
a  number  of  risers.  The  amount  of  radiation,  in  square  feet, 
supplied  by  each  riser  is  marked  on  the  drawing.  The  main 
starts  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  with  5-inch  pipe  and  runs  all 
around  the  cellar,  as  shown,  the  lower  end  terminating  in 
2a-inch  pipe  where  it  connects  to  the  return  headers  of  the 
boiler.  This  is  an  expensive  main  because  it  is  necessary  to 
use  large  pipes,  not  only  to  compensate  for  the  long  distance 
the  steam  has  to  travel  but  also  because  the  steam  condensed 
in  the  system  must  all  pass  through  this  main.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  main  must  have  a  pitch  down  to  the  return 
end,  the  riser  connection  taken  to  the  last  riser  supplied  by 
the  main  is  necessarily  quite  low  and  generally  too  near  the 
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level  of  the  boiler  water-line.  This  necessitates  a  large 
main  so  that  the  drop  in  pressure  will  not  he  so  great  that 
the  main  will  become  flooded  at  the  lower  end.  Such  a  main 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  6  {«}  should  be  used  only  when  it  is 
impossible  to  divide  the  main  into  two  or  more  separate 
circuits. 

In  Fig.  G  (6)  is  shown  the  same  building,  the  same  risers, 
and   the   same  boiler,  but   the   main    is   divided   into  two 
separate  circuits,  the  return  ends  of  which  drop  to  the  floor 
at  a  and  join  a  wet  return  main  A  that  connects  to  the  relum     i 
headers  of  the  boiler.     In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  amount  of  radiation  supplied  by  each  part  of  the     | 
divided  main,  the  riser  r  is  connected  directly  to  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  the  condensation  running  back   into  the  steam 
drum;     this    relieves   the   main   considerably.     The  mains 
shown  in  Fig.  6  (6)  have  the  advantage  of  being  short,  and 
their  extreme  ends  are  not  as  low  as  the  extreme  end  of  the 
continuous  main.     The  cost  of  the  main  shown  in  Fig.  6  la)   j 
will  be  found  to  be  about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
the  main  shown  in  Fig.  6  (i),  ' 

31.  ri|>f  sizes  for  Complete  Systems. — The  method 
generally  followed  in  proportioning  pipe  sizes  for  an  entire 
system  is  indicated  by  Fig.  7,  which  shows  a  boiler  a  con- 
nected up  complete  to  a  number  of  radiators  by  a  series  of 
one-pipe  risers.  The  steam  main  at  the  right  of  the  boiler 
has  a  corresponding  return  main  below  it.  and  the  bases  of 
the  risers  are  drained  into  the  return.  The  steam  main 
should,  therefore,  be  proportioned  according  to  values  obtained 
from  Table  I,  which  gives  sizes  for  two-pipe  work.  The 
main  at  the  left,  however,  should  be  proportioned  according 
to  values  obtained  from  Table  III,  as  the  main  receives  the 
condensation  from  the  risers  and  thus  operates  on  a  one- 
pipe  system.  In  proportioning  steam  mains  according  to 
these  tables,  all  pipes  that  supply  steam  and  also  convey  the 
water  of  condensation  from  the  radiators  should  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  one-pipe  system,  and  all  pipes 
that  are  drained  so  that  the  water  of  condensation  from  each 
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radiator  does  not  flow  through  them  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  two-pipe  system. 

In  marking  the  correct  sizes  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
heating  system  on  plans  or  sketches,  the  sizes  of  the  risers 
should  be  marked  first,  commencing  at  the  top  and  work- 
ing down,  when  the  risers  ar^  fed  from  the  bottom.  Then 
the  sizes  of  the  main  should  be  marked  down,  commencing 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  boiler  and  working  toward  the 
boiler.  Thus,  the  process  of  determining  the  sizes  of  pipes 
in  that  part  of  the  system  shown  at  the  right  of  the  boiler  in 
Fig.  7  would  commence  at  the  top  of  the  riser  No.  1,     As 
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this  riser  operates  on  the  one-pipe  system,  the  size  of  by 
from  Table  III,  is  la  inches.  The  pipe  c  supplies  96  -h  60 
=  156  square  feet  of  direct  radiation.  Referring  to  Table  III, 
the  size  of  c  should  be  2  inches.  The  short  connection  d 
and  the  pipe  between  riser  No.  1  and  No.  2  supplies  156  -h  48 
=  204  square  feet.  Therefore,  according  to  Table  III,  the 
size  of  this  pipe  should  be  2  inches.  In  like  manner,  the 
sizes  of  the  pipes  that  make  up  riser  No.  2  are  found,  and 
marked  on  the  sketch,  as  shown. 

The    total    radiation    supplied    by    riser  No.   7,   which   is 
204  square  feet,  plus  the  total  radiation  supplied  by  riser 
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No.  2,  which  is  324  square  feet,  is  the  amount  that  is  to  be 
supplied  by  the  main  e;  viz.,  528  square  feet.  Referring  to 
Table  I,  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  2i-inch  main  is  required, 
and  the  corresponding:  return  main  /  should  be  2  inches. 

The  main  at  ^  supplies  risers  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5,  and  the 
total  amount  of  radiation  to  be  supplied  by  this  pipe  is  there- 
fore 792  square  feet.  Referring  to  Table  I,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  2i-inch  pipe  is  too  small  for  this  amount  of  radiation 
with  a  2-pound  steam  pressure,  but  it  would  be  correct  for 
a  5-pound  pressure.  However,  as  this  job  is  supposed  to  be 
operated  on  a  2-pound  pressure,  a  3-inch  pipe  should  be  used 
at  j^  and  a  2i-inch  pipe  for  the  corresponding  return. 

All  drip  pipes  taken  from  the  base  of  the  risers  should  be 
proportioned  according  to  the  values  obtained  from  the 
second  column  to  the  right  of  Table  I,  and  are  found  to  be 
as  shown  on  the  sketch. 

Risers  Nos.  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  and  9  are  proportioned  in  the  man- 
ner previously  described  for  risers  Nos.  i,  2,  and  5,  and  their 
sizes  marked  on  the  sketch.     The  main  is  proportioned  by 
first  determining  the  size  with  which  it  should  leave  the 
boiler,  then  determining  the  size  of  the  extreme  end,  making 
the  latter  equal  to  the  size  of  the  return  main  corresponding 
to  the  size  of  the  main  at  the  boiler  end.     The  total  amount 
of  radiation  to  be  supplied  by  the  main  at  the  left  of  the 
boiler  is  1,200  square  feet.     The  length  of  the  main  is  about 
150   feet.     Referring:   to   Table   III,   it  will   be   seen  that  a 
4-inch    main   is   required   at   the    boiler.     The    return  main 
corresponding:  to   this   (see  Table   I,  second  column  to  the 
ri^ht)  is  3  inches,  and  hence  the  tail-end  of  the  main  should 
be  3  inches  in  diameter.     It   is   now  necessary  to   make  a 
judicious  reduction  from  4-inch  to  3-inch  pipe  throughout  the 
run  of  the  main,  the  reduction  being  as  shown  in  drawing. 
The  4-inch   pipe  should  be  continued  around  to  the  corner 
at  //,  and  the  *):!>-inch  i)ipe  should  continue  from  this  point  to 
the   connection   taken   off   for   the    120-square-foot  radiator, 
No.  />,    beyond    which    it    is    3    inches    in    diameter.     Other 
systems  are  proportioned  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  use 
of  Tables  I  and  III. 
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SXAMPI.ES    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  What  size  of  main  will  supply  250  square  feet  of  direct  radiation 
Id  an  ordinary  dwelling  house?  Ans.  H  in. 

2.  What  size  of  supply  main  200  feet  in  actual  length,  and  having 
two  globe  valves  and  two  elbows  in  it,  will  be  required  to  supply 
4J00O  square  feet  of  direct  radiation  at  2  pounds  steam  pressure?  A 
two-pipe  heating  system  is  to  be  used.  Ans.  7  in. 

3.  What  amount  of  direct  radiation  will  condense  as  much  steam 
■  274  square  feet  of  indirect  radiation?  Ans.  548  sq.  ft. 

4.  What  is  the  equivalent  in  direct  radiation  of  947  square  feet  of 
diRct-indirect  radiation?  Ans.  1,420.5  sq.  ft. 

5.  What  size  of   main  in  a  one-pipe  system  should  be  used  for 
W square  feet  of  direct  radiation  and  an  available  drop  of  2  inches? 

Ans.  4  in. 

GENERAIi  HINTS  OK  PIPING  SYSTEMS 


HINTS    ON    ERECTION    AND    TESTING 

32,  Erection. — New  buildings  are  piped,  while  the 
^ork  of  construction  proceeds,  as  soon  as  the  walls  are 
^>  and  the  roof  is  on.  On  large  jobs,  the  risers  are  usually 
Wt  up  first;  next  the  horizontal  branches  are  constructed, 
proceeding  always  from  the  riser  toward  the  radiators,  and 
lastly  the  mains  are  put  in  place.  The  returns  are  erected 
at  the  same  time  and  in  a  similar  manner.  In  many  cases, 
however,  particularly  in  small  buildings,  the  mains  are  run 
in  first,  then  the  risers,  and  finally  the  radiator  connections. 
This  latter  method  avoids  the  use  of  right-and-left  fittings, 
or  unions,  between  the  risers  and  the  mains. 

All  radiator  connections  should  be  promptly  capped,  that 
K,  closed  with  a  cap,  as  soon  as  erected,  and  all  openings  in 
T's  and  other  fittings  should  be  plugged  at  once,  so  that  no 
dirt  may  get  into  the  pipes. 

During  the  erection  of  a  steam-heating  plant,  the  matter 
of  expansion  must  be  considered  carefully.  The  best  point 
for  fastening  each  main  pipe  so  that  its  expansion  will  cause 
the  least  disturbance  should  be  determined  by  close  exami- 
nation.    Care  must  be  taken  to  have  every  such  pipe  free  at 
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the  boiler,  the  valve  should  be  of  the  gate  pattern.  When 
a  valve  is  placed  in  the  steam  main,  it  should  be  close  to  the 
boiler.  When  two  or  more  boilers  are  connected  to  one 
main,  each  valve  should  be  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
closes  against  the  flow  of  steam  from  the  other  boiler,  and 
the  connecting  union  at  the  boiler  should  be  between  the 
boiler  and  the  valve.  Valves  in  the  connections  to  radiators, 
coils,  or  stacks,  should  be  so  placed  that  the  disconnecting 
union  is  between  the  valve  and  the  radiator.  Angle  valves 
are  similar  to  globe  valves  in  the  operation  of  closing,  but 
they  do  not  offer  as  much  resistance  to  the  flow  of  steam  as 
do  globe  valves,  in  place  of  which  they  may  in  some  cases 
be  used  to  better  advantage.  Angle  valves  are  generally 
used  on  radiator  connections,  especially  where  the  piping 
rises  through  the  floor  to  supply  a  single  radiator.  Hori- 
zontal branches  to  radiators  should  be  provided  with  gate 
valves,  so  that  the  flow  will  be  direct,  and  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  chance  of  accumulation  of  water  of  condensation 
ill  the  branch.  Some  situations  require  the  use  of  valves 
that  combine  the  features  of  the  angle  and  globe  types. 

35.  In  erecting  apparatus  for  residences,  the  smaller  the 
number  of  valves  to  be  operated  the  less  trouble  there  will 
be  in  !^:ettin<^  tlie  servants  having  the  apparatus  in  charg:e  to 
understand  the  workin^j:  of  the  system.  In  private  houses, 
valves  should  not  be  placed  in  the  boiler  connections;  i.  e., 
in  the  main  steam  or  main  return  pij^es  or  risers.  No  valves 
should  be  used  except  a  check-valve  on  the  main  return,  and 
it  is  nccessai'v  to  make  sure  that  this  is  in  workinir  order 
before  the  aj^paratus  is  put  in  operation.  Servants  are  poor 
mechanics,  and  if  there  are  no  valves  in  the  mains  to  be 
closed,  serious  daniaj^c  cannot  be  done.  Larjje  heating 
systems  reciuire  careful  men  to  handle  them,  and  hence  the 
risers  and  mains  may  advantao:eously  be  supplied  with  valves 
for  dividing;  the  piping  system  into  sections. 
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OPERATING  A  HEATING  PliANT 

36,  A  steam-heating  plant  requires  but  little  attention. 
Ml  the  engineer,  janitor,  or  other  operator  has  to  do  with  an 
)rdinary  system  while  it  is  in  operation  is  to  insure  a  steam 
)rcssure  sufficient  to  produce  good  heating  results.  In 
)rdinary  cases,  this  pressure  is  from  1  to  5  pounds  by  the 
jauge.  He  should  inspect  the  system  occasionally,  at  least 
)nce  a  month.  In  such  an  inspection  he  will  invariably  find 
hat  some  radiator  valves  leak  through  the  stuffingbox. 
These  can  easily  be  repacked  without  affecting  the  operation 
)f  the  heating  system,  for  by  closing  the  radiator  valve  the 
iteam  pressure  is  taken  off  the  stuffingbox.  He  may  find 
hat  some  air  vents  spit  water  or  blow  steam  when  they 
eally  should  be  closed,  because  the  radiators  on  which 
hey  are  screwed  are  hot  to  the  extreme  end  loop.  These 
lefective  air  vents  should  immediately  be  repaired  or 
adjusted,  as  each  case  may  require.  If  the  inner  parts  are 
broken  or  irreparably  defective,  the  engineer  should  replace 
he  old  vent  with  a  new  one;  they  are  too  cheap  to  waste 
Dtich  time  on  in  repairs.  The  engineer  should  keep  a  stock 
)f  air  vents  on  hand.  If  when  steam  is  on  and  the  radiator 
^alve  open,  the  radiator  does  not  heat,  it  is  evident  that  the 
lir  valve  is  so  choked  or  otherwise  closed  that  it  will  not  let 
>at  the  air. 

When  a  radiator  valve  is  closed  and  a  hissing  or  hammer- 
ng  noise  is  heard  in  the  radiator,  it  is  evident  that  the  valve 
s  not  tight.  A  new  disk,  preferably  of  the  Jenkins  type, 
hould  be  put  on.  This  requires  shutting  off  steam  from 
he  riser  to  which  such  a  radiator  is  connected.  If  the 
adiator  is  connected  on  the  two-pipe  system,  the  return 
iser  must  also  be  shut  off,  otherwise  the  steam  pressure 
nay  back  up  the  water  of  condensation  into  the  radiator 
hrongh  the  returns  and  flood  the  building;  or  steam  in  the 
etura  riser  will  blow  through  the  radiator  and  escape  at  the 
adiator  valve  when  the  bonnet  is  unscrewed. 

Before  replacing  a  valve  stem  and  disk,  it  is  proper  to 
•xamine  the  valve  seat  carefully  to  see  if  it  has  a  smooth. 
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true  face.  If  a  groove  lias  been  ground  out  or  the  valve 
face  is  rough,  it  is  advisable  to  grind  it  or  to  face  it  smooth 
and  true  with  a  reseating  tool. 

Before  the  steam  is  turned  on  a  heating  system  in  the 
autumn,  all  necessary  repairs  should  be  made  and  everythio; 
should  be  clean  and  ready  for  firing  up  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  heating  boilers  should  have  been  blown  out  and  cleaned 
the  preceding  spring,  when  the  system  was  put  out  of  service 
for  the  summer.  The  return  mains  should  all  be  drained 
clear  at  the  same  time.  All  valves  should  be  examined  and 
repaired,  if  necessary,  during  the  summer.  This  will  pre- 
vent considerable  trouble  during  the  winter. 

As  floors  and  walls  are  liable  to  settle,  it  is  often  necessaiy 
to  readjust  the  steam-pipe  hangers  so  that  the  grades  of  the 
pipes  may  be  adjusted  lo  prevent  water  hammer.  This,  also, 
should  be  attended  to  during  the  summer.  Indeed,  neatly 
all  the  repairs  that  a  heating  system  of  the  ordinary  character 
requires  can  be  made  during  the  summer  when  the  engioeer 
in  charge  of  it  usually  has  some  spare  time.  If  a  heating 
system  receives  proper  attention  during  the  summer,  il 
should  run  all  winter  without  repairs. 

Occasionally  a  radiator  will  gradually  fill  up  with  wal«' 
This  occurs  in  a  one-pipe  system  when  the  steam  valve 
remains  nearly  closed  for  a  considerable  time,  but  not  shai 
tight.  The  steam  is  then  condensed  as  rapidly  as  it  eniers, 
and  the  opening  is  so  restricted  that  little  water  will  escape. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  in  a  two-pipe  system  if  eiliiei 
valve  is  closed  while  the  other  remains  open.  By  opening 
both  valves  wide,  the  water  will  almost  noiselessly  pass  odI 
into  the  return,  but  in  the  one-pipe  system,  as  soon  a 
valve  is  opened,  a  violent  struggle  will  begin  between  ihe 
entering  steam  and  Ihe  escaping  water.  The  result  v 
a  succession  of  rumbling,  hammering,  and  snapping  noises, 
which  will  continue  for  several  minutes.  If  the  supply  pip* 
is  long  the  noise  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  to  an  annoying 
extent. 

In  a  large  heating  system,  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
returned  to  the   boiler   is   so   great   that   it  becomes  verj 
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difficult  to  pass  it  through  the  steam-supply  pipes  without 
interfering  seriously  with  the  flow  of  steam  to  the  radiators. 
The  difficulty  reaches  a  maximum  in  the  coldest  weather, 
the  greatest  amount  of  condensation  occurring  at  the  same 
time  that  the  largest  supply  of  steam  is  required.  A  single- 
pipe  system  must  be  carefully  planned  to  avoid  failure  at 
this  critical  time,  and  it  is  good  policy  to  attach  returns  at 
some  of  the  principal  points  to  intercept  the  water  and  pre- 
vent its  flooding  the  riser  connections.  The  two-pipe  system, 
however,  when  carried  out  completely,  has  a  certainty  of 
operation  and  freedom  from  noise  that  in  many  cases  makes 
it  much  superior  to  the  one-pipe  system. 
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STEAM-HEATING  PIPE  SYSTEMS 

(PART  2) 


METHODS  OF  INSTALLATION 


DIRECT  HEATING  SYSTEMS 


INTRODUCTION 

!•  The  low-pressure,  gravity,  circulating  apparatus  com- 
monly used  for  warming  buildings  by  steam  is  essentially 
composed  of:  (1)  a  boiler,  or  steam  heater,  as  it  is  often 
called,  in  which  steam  is  generated  by  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  some  fuel;  (2)  a  number  of  radiators  or  coils,  so  con- 
structed that  steam  from  the  boiler  may  flow  into  them  and 
be  condensed  by  transmitting  heat  through  the  coils  or  radi- 
ators to  the  air  and  objects  surrounding  them;  (3)  a  system 
of  pipes  that  convey  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  radiators, 
and  return  the  water  of  condensation  to  the  boiler  when  the 
steam  has  parted  with  its  latent  heat;  that  is,  when  it  has 
been  condensed. 

2.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  general  systems  of 
piping  buildings,  the  (rue-pipe  system  and  the  two-pipe  system, 
both  of  which  are  frequently  modified  to  suit  peculiar  local 
or  other  conditions.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
several  systems  consists,  in  a  large  measure,  in  the  method 
of  arranging  the  piping  for  returning  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion to  the  boiler.  Various  methods  of  arranging  the  piping 
are  employed,  and  many  modifications  of  the  different  sys- 
tems are  used  in  practice.  Those  most  frequently  used  are 
described  and  illustrated  farther  on. 

For  notice  oi  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  Page 
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The  comparative  economy  of  the  two  systems  depends 
largely  on  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  installed, 
When  properly  designed,  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that 
both  systems  give  equally  satisfactory  results.  However, 
considerable  expense,  both  in  material  and  labor,  is  often 
saved  by  the  fitter  in  using  the  one-pipe  system,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  latter  with  some  of  the  features  of  the  two- 
pipe  system.  The  intelligence  with  which  modifications  of 
either  system  are  planned  has  much  to  do  with  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  apparatus.  The  expense  of  installation  has 
been  found  to  be  greatly  affected  by  local  practice;  that  sys- 
tem with  which  the  workmen  in  a  given  section  of  the 
country  are  most  familiar  is  generally  the  cheapest  to  install. 
Throughout  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States  the 
one-pipe  system  is  regarded  with  particular  favor,  and  it  is 
there  successfully  used  in  some  of  the  largest  office  build- 
ings and  other  large  structures.  Somewhat  greater  care  is 
necessary  in  laying  out  one-pipe  systems,  in  order  to  make 
satisfactory  provision  for  the  flow  of  steam  and  the  water  of 
condensation  in  the  same  piping.  The  fact  that  the  currents 
of  steam  and  water  move  in  opposite  directions  necessitates 
larger  piping,  properly  proportioned,  and  carefully  graded. 


ONE-PIPE  SYSTEMS 

3.  General  Deserlptlon. — A  very  common  method  of 
distributing  steam  to  the  several  radiators  in  a  building 
is  by  means-  of  the  one-pijie  system,  showD  in  Fig.  1- 
The  boiler  a,  which  is  set  on  the  cellar  or  basement  floor, 
furnishes  steam  at  a  very  low  pressure,  usually  from  2  to 
5  pounds  by  the  gauge.  The  steam  main  d,  the  duty  of  whicb 
is  to  convey  steam  to  the  several  risers  c,  c  through  which 
it  flows  to  the  radiators  i/.ii,  placed  within  the  rooms  to  be 
warmed,  is  connected  to  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler  and  is 
so  suspended  from  the  floor  joists  by  bangers  that  it  will 
have  a  uniform  fall  of  about  i  inch  in  10  feet  from  its  highest 
point,  which  is  immediately  above  the  boiler,  to  its  lowest 
point  /.     When  steam  is  generated  in  the  boiler,  it  is  forced 
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into  the  steam  main;  from  there  into  the  risers;  and  thence 
into  the  radiators.  The  air  that  the  pipes  contain  is  forced 
out  of  the  system  to  the  atmosphere  through  air  vents  or 
small  valves  placed  at  suitable  points  in  the  system,  usually 
on  each  radiator  at  the  end  opposite  the  steam  inlet.  The 
air  is  forced  ahead  of  the  steam,  and  if  it  finds  no  outlet  it 
remains  in  the  pipe  and  excludes  the  steam.    As  steam  flows 


through  the  main  and  the  risers,  part  of  it  will  be  condensed 
by  transmission  of  heat  through  the  pipes  to  the  air  and 
objects  surrounding  them.  The  water  of  condensation  will 
fall  by  gravity  to  the  bottom  of  the  steam  main,  flow  to  its 
lower  end  /,  and  enter  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  through  the 
return  pipe  g.  The  water  of  condensation  from  the  radiators 
flows  out  therefrom  and  down  the  risers,  through  the  riser 
connections,  and  into  the  steam  main,  against  the  flow  of 
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the  steam.     If  the  riser  connections  to  the  steam  main  or 

radiator  connections  to  the  riser  have   too  little  pitch,  or 

^  if  the   pipes  are  too 

jltnintj  small,  the  flow  of  the 

9 — ij^  .J water   of  condcnsa- 

f*^^  tion    through   them 

will  be  resisted  to 
such  an  extent  by  the 
Sow  of  steam  that 
the  water  of  conden- 
sation will  not  flov 
off  as  quickly  as  it  is 
formed,  the  result  of 
which  will  simply  be 
that  the  water  will  ac- 
cumulate in  the  pipe 
until  the  latter  is 
entirely  closet),  aod 
snapping  and  ham- 
mering noises  known 
as  water  hammer 
will  take  place.  The 
steam  main  should 
be  made  sufficiently 
p,^  2  large  to  prevent  such 

a  difference  between 
the  pressure  in  the  boiler  and  that  at  the  point  /  as  would 
cause  the  water  to  back  up  in  the  main  and  retard  the  flow 
of  steam  to  any  riser  connection, 

4.     Separate  Main  System. — The  simplest  form  of  the 

one-pipe  gravity  system  of  heating  by  direct  radiation  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  which  shows  an  arrangement  of  appa- 
ratus suitable  only  for  heating  small  houses,  wherein  the 
boiler  can  be  centrally  located.  The  radiatorsa,  i,f  are  shown 
at  different  heights  and  distances  from  the  boiler  d,  the  steam 
main  e  connecting  to  the  riser  /,  the  branches  g,  h,  and  i 
being  connected  as  shown.    Valves  are  placed  in  the  branches 
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to  the  radiators,  as  indicated,  and  air  valves  are  located 
at  //'.  Steam  from  the  boiler  (/passes  through  the  pipe  ^  and 
through  the  riser  and  branches  to  the  radiators.  The  waler 
of  condensation  from  the  radiators  drains  into  the  branches, 
thence  to  the  riser  and  through  the  pipe  c  to  the  boiler,  li 
is  evident  that  the  pipe  c,  as  well  as  the  branches  g.  k,  and  i. 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  steam  and  [he  water  to 
flow  in  opposite  directions.  The  branches  arc  nin  at  such  a 
pilch  that  the  water  of  condensation  cannot  be  impeded  inits 
flow  back  to  the  boijer.  A  very  long  branch,  as  at  A,  should 
not  be  used  in  a  system  of  this  kind,  as  sufficient  pitch  car 
seldom  be  given  to  a  long  branch;  it  is  better  to  run  a  sepa- 
rate vertical  pipe  to  the  radiator.  The  riser  /  must  be  run  as 
straight  as  possible;  if  offsets  are  made  in  it,  they  must  have  a 
good  pitch  so  as  not  to  form  a  pocket  in  which  water  can  lodje. 

5.  Clrttnlatliiff  Ualii  System. — A  single-pipe  system 
with  a  circulating  main  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  The  radia- 
tors a,b,c,d,e.(,g,h,  are  connected  to  the  risers  and  the 
main  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  sho«Ti  in  Pig.  2,  but  ibe 
main  i  is  extended  to  supply  all  of  the  rising  pipes.  If 
Ihe  main  e  of  Fis.  '2  was  long  instead  of  short,  the  grade  of 
the  pipe  would  require  the  boiler  to  be  set  very  low,  and  the 
size  of  the  pipe  would  have  to  be  very  large  to  allow  the 
water  and  the  steam  to  circulate.  The  main  i.  Fig.  3,  is 
graded  downwards  from  the  boiler  j,  so  that  the  steam  and 
water  of  condensation  flow  in  the  same  direction. 

The  water  of  condensation  flows  to  the  extreme  end  »'of 
the  main,  where  it  will  drain  into  a  return  pipe  *,  graded  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  carried  back  to  a  point  near  the 
boiler,  where  it  drops  and  connects  to  the  boiler  below  the 
water-line.  The  water  of  condensation  from  the  risers 
flows  against  the  steam  to  the  main  j,  and  therefore  the 
branches  to  the  risers  must  be  of  ample  area.  The  branch 
connections  should  be  taken  directly  from  the  top  of  the 
main,  or  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  first  floor  radiators,  as 
at  a  and  e,  are  usually  connected  directly  to  the  main.  If 
the  mains  are  large  the  first-floor  radiator  branches  can  be 
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) boiler  b  and  branches  are  taken  therefrom,  one  extending: 
the  right,  while  another  extends  toward  the  left, 
of  the  branch  mains  is  smaller  than  the  main  at  the 
The   branch   main  c  to   the   left   connects   to   the 
d^  and  is  so   graded   that   the  water  of  condensation 
radiators  connected   to  the  riser  d  drains  toward  the 
ime  end  of  r.    The  main  e  to  the  right  extends  to  the 
ion  for  the  riser  /,  and  a  T  just  beyond  this  riser  con- 
allows  a  drip  pipe  h'  to  relieve  the  main  of  condensa- 
The  main  may  then  be  reduced  in  size  and  extended 
tte  branch  connection  to  the  riser  g,  where  another  drip 
V  is  placed  to  relieve  this  section  of  water  of  condensa- 
From   this   point,    the   main   is   extended  to  supply 
radiator,  the  main   being  graded  downwards   to  a 
beyond  the  radiator-branch  connection,  where  a  drip 
k  is  provided,  as  also  at  the  end  of  the  main  at  the  left. 
riser  connections  are  made  to  the  top  of  the  main.     The 
tor  branches  at  /  show  the  T  in  the  riser   above   the 
r,  the  outlet  of  the  T  being  turned  to  the  right,  and  into 
tisscrewed  a  nipple  to  which  is  attached  another  T  with  the 
Rootlet  for  the  branch  pitching  up  a  little  from  the  horizontal. 
i.lbc  pipe  to  the  radiator  at  the  right  is  connected  to  the  run 
the  last-mentioned  T,  while  the  pipe  to  the  radiator  on 
left  is  connected  to  the  branch  or  side  outlet  of  the  T, 
piping  being  offset  around  the  riser.     The  radiator  con- 
at  /  are  made  under  the  floor  in  the  space  between 
latter  and  the  ceiling  of  the  floor  below.     The  radiator 
j^wmections  at  /  should  be  provided  with  gate  valves.     The 
*^  pipes  h,h  drain  the  ends  of  the  mains,  while  the  <\v\\) 
fipes  h\  h!  drain  the  mains  at  intermediate  points.     The  drij^ 
pipes  A',  A'  connect  lo  the  return  main  at  the  top  or  side,  as 
*aybe  required;  they  are  showTi  as  being  carried  over  \u 
'ewall,  soas  to  allow  clear  space  beneath  them.     The  luawj 
'ttttm  pipe  k  is  run  along  the  side  wall  above  the  l.«>;;«  i 
*ater-line,  and  is  therefore  a  dry  return.     The  two  bja;.'  j.* 
o^the  return  pipe  are  connected  together  at  a  jjoini  ik  .u  Ij.. 
'*3er,  where  the  pipe  drops  to  a  point  near  \\.k    w^.^.i   ..,..: 
Bthen  carried  over  and  connected  to  the  retuiij  •/].«  ii:*.^-  •  i 
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the  boiler  b  and  branches  are  taken  therefrom,  one  extending 
toward  the  right,  while  another  extends  toward  the  left. 
Each  of  the  branch  mains  is  smaller  than  the  main  at  the 
boiler.  The  branch  main  c  to  the  left  connects  to  the 
riser  dy  and  is  so  graded  that  the  water  of  condensation 
from  radiators  connected  to  the  riser  d  drains  toward  the 
extreme  end  of  c.  The  main  e  to  the  right  extends  to  the 
connection  for  the  riser  /,  and  a  T  just  beyond  this  riser  con- 
nection allows  a  drip  pipe  h'  to  relieve  the  main  of  condensa- 
tion. The  main  may  then  be  reduced  in  size  and  extended 
to  the  branch  connection  to  the  riser  g^  where  another  drip 
pipe  h'  is  placed  to  relieve  this  section  of  water  of  condensa- 
tion. From  this  point,  the  main  is  extended  to  supply 
another  radiator,  the  main  being  graded  downwards  to  a 
point  beyond  the  radiator-branch  connection,  where  a  drip 
pipe  h  is  provided,  as  also  at  the  end  of  the  main  at  the  left. 
The  riser  connections  are  made  to  the  top  of  the  main.  The 
-adiator  branches  at  /  show  the  T  in  the  riser  above  the 
ioor,  the  outlet  of  the  T  being  turned  to  the  right,  and  into 
t  is  screwed  a  nipple  to  which  is  attached  another  T  with  the 
)utlet  for  the  branch  pitching  up  a  little  from  the  horizontal. 
The  pipe  to  the  radiator  at  the  right  is  connected  to  the  run 
)f  the  last-mentioned  T,  while  the  pipe  to  the  radiator  on 
:he  left  is  connected  to  the  branch  or  side  outlet  of  the  T, 
lie  piping  being  offset  around  the  riser.  The  radiator  con- 
lections  at  /  are  made  under  the  floor  in  the  space  between 
lie  latter  and  the  ceiling  of  the  floor  below.  The  radiator 
:onnections  at  i  should  be  provided  with  gate  valves.  The 
irip  pipes  h,  h  drain  the  ends  of  the  mains,  while  the  drip 
jipes  h' y  h'  drain  the  mains  at  intermediate  points.  The  drip 
jipes  A',  //'  connect  to  the  return  main  at  the  top  or  side,  as 
nay  be  required;  they  are  shown  as  being  carried  over  to 
;hewall,soas  to  allow  clear  space  beneath  them.  The  inain 
•etum  pipe  k  is  run  along  the  side  wall  above  the  boiler 
j^^ater-line,  and  is  therefore  a  dry  return.  The  two  branches 
)f  the  return  pipe  are  connected  together  at  a  point  near  the 
Doiler,  where  the  pipe  drops  to  a  point  near  the  floor  and 
s  then  carried  over  and  connected  to  the  return  opening  of 
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the  boiler.  A  check-valve  is  placed  in  this  connection  at  /, 
so  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  cannot  be  forced  back  into 
the  return  pipe.  The  method  of  piping  shown  in  Fig.  6  has 
the  advantage  that  the  supply  pipes  may  be  made  smaller 
than  those  shown  in  Fig.  3,  as  the  steam  and  water  do  not 
pass  in  the  same  pipe  for  any  great  distance,  the  drip  pipes 
taking  care  of  the  condensation  as  it  accumulates. 

7.    Dripped  Riser  System. — The  modified  form  of  the 
single-pipe  system  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  known  as  a  dripped 
rtsep  system.     It  is  essentially  a  wet  return  system.     The 
steam  main  is  shown  as  following  a  direction  similar  to  that 
indicated  in  Fig.  5.     The  branch  a  connects  to  a  riser  b^  and 
an  indirect  radiator  c  at  the  side  wall  above  the  boiler  water- 
line.    The  main  d  extends  to  and  connects  with  the  risers  e 
and  /  and  a  coil  g  on  the  side  wall  at  the  extreme  right.     The 
branch  connection  to  the  riser  b  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
the  main  a,  so  that  water  of  condensation  from  the  main  and 
that  which  comes  from  the  radiators  may  be  drained  into  the 
return  main  by  the  drip  pipe  h  from  the  drip  pocket  at  the 
bottom  of  the  riser.     From  the  branch  main  d  a  riser  con- 
nection to  the  riser  e  is  taken  from  a  side  outlet,  and  another 
riser  connection  i  just  beyond  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
main.     The  branch  connection  to  the  riser  e  pitches  toward 
the  drip  pipe  y,  but  if  required,  it  might  be  pitched  toward 
the  main,  in  which  case  the  drip  pipe  j  will  drain  the  con- 
densation of  the  riser  and  connected  radiators  only.      The 
main  d  should  not  be  reduced  at  the  connection  to  the  riser  e 
if  the  branch  pitches  toward  the  main,  neither  should  the 
main  be  reduced  more  than  one  size  when  such  a  branch 
pitches  away  from  the  main.     The  connection  to  the  riser  / 
is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  main  and  here  the  main  should 
not  be  reduced,  as  the  drip  pipe  k  drains  the  condensation 
from  the  riser  and  connected  radiators  only.     If  the  main 
extended  a  great  distance   beyond    the  connection    to   the 
riser  /  the  pipe  would  either  be  continued  the  same  size  to 
the  end,  or  a  drip  pipe  would  have  to  be  placed  to  relieve  it 
of  condensation.      As  shown,  however,   the  main  extends 
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only  far  enough  to  supply  a  coil  on  the  side  wall-  The  T 
for  the  wall  coil  and  drip  connection  is  put  on  bull- 
headed,  that  is,  the  main  connects  to  the  side  opening  of 
the  T,  while  the  connections  to  the  coil  and  the  drip  pipe  are 
made  to  the  run  of  the  T.  This  method  of  making  the  con- 
nection, although  not  as  sightly  as  would  be  a  T  on  the  niQ 
with  an  elbow  for  the  drip,  allows  the  steam  to  separate 
more  thoroughly  from  the  water  of  condensation.  Since  the 
branch  to  the  coil  connects  into  the  top  of  the  main,  and  a 
separate  drip  /  from  the  bottom  of  the  coil  is  provided,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  coil  has  a  two-pipe  connection.  From 
the  T  on  the  main  to  which  the  branch  connection  for  the 
wall  coil  is  made,  a  drip  m  is  taken  to  drain  the  main.  As 
the  main  return  pipe  is  at  the  side  wall,  the  drip  pipe  m  is 
carried  over  to  the  wall  and  then  dropped  into  the  main 
return.  The  drip  pipe  /  is  carried  downwards  to  a  point 
near  the  return  main,  to  which  the  final  connection  is  made 
by  using  two  elbows  and  two  nipples  and  a  right-and-lefl 
coupling  in  the  manner  indicated.  This  permits  the  main 
return  to  be  run  before  the  final  connection  of  the  drip  pipe 
is  made,  and  it  also  allows  for  expansion  and  contraction. 
If  the  drip  pipe  /  was  connected  directly  into  the  return  main 
it  would  have  to  be  put  together  with  a  union  or  a  long 
screw,  as  there  is  no  spring  between  the  riser  connection 
and  the  return  main.  The  drip-pipe  connection  could  nol 
otherwise  be  made  unless  the  return  main  was  forced  ouloi 
line,  or  the  riser  was  forced  upwards.  The  right-angle  tarn 
in  the  drip  pipe  allows  the  long  part  of  the  pipe  to  be 
sprung  to  one  side,  and  the  right-and-left  coupling  anil 
nipples  provide  an  easily  made  final  connection.  The  return 
main  «  may  be  run  along  the  side  wall  at  any  height  belo* 
the  water-line  of  the  boiler  o,  or  it  may  be  run  under  the 
floor.  When  a  return  or  other  pipe  is  run  under  the  cellar 
floor,  it  should  be  run  in  a  masonwork  trench,  so  that  damp- 
ness will  not  cause  it  to  rust,  the  trench  being  provided  with 
covers,  so  that  the  pipe  may  be  easy  of  access.  When  the 
return  main  is  run  below  the  return  opening  of  the  boikr, 
there  should  be  some  means  of  draining  it,  and  for  this 
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purpose  a  cock  p  should  be  placed  at  the  lowest  point  on  the 

return.     Fig.  6   illustrates   other   methods   of   running   the 

connections  to  radiators  than  shown  by  preceding  diagrams. 

At  q  the  radiator  is  in  front  of  the  riser,  and  the  connection 

is  run   beneath  the   tloor;  a   long   radiator   connection   run 

above  the  floor  is  shown  at  r. 

The  latter  connection  should  be 

avoided   whenever  possible;   if 

it   must  be   used,   the   radiator 

should  have  high  legs,  so  that 

a  proper   grade   can   be   given 

to  the  pipe;  and  a  pipe  one  size 

larger  than  ordinarily  required 

by  the  radiator  must  be  used. 

The  connection  to  the  radiator  at 

5  is  run  underneath  and  between 

the  legs  of  the  radiator  and  has 

an  angle  radiator  valve.    Of  the 

radiators  at  t,  the  one  to  the  right  is  too  close  to  the  riser  for 

a  direct  connection;  consequently,  a  pipe  is  carried  back  of 

the  radiator  from  the  outlet  of  a  T  in  the  riser,  an  offset 

comer  angle  valve  being  used  in  making  final  connections. 

The  radiator  on  the  left  at  /  is  far  enough  from  the  riser  for 

a  direct  connection  to  be  made  above  the  floor. 

8.  Fig.  7  illustrates,  in  detail,  a  common  method  of  con- 
necting a  radiator  to  a  riser  r  when  it  is  too  close  to  the  riser 
for  a  direct  connection.  The  pipe  a  is  run  between  the  legs 
of  the  radiator  and  final  connection  is  made  by  means  of  an 
angle  valve.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  virtually  the  con- 
nection employed  for  the  radiator  at  s.  Fig.  6. 

9.  Sealed-Drip  System. ^The  sealed-drip,  or  false 
water-line,  system  is  one  in  which  sea!ed-drip  connections 
are  used  in  combination  with  a  dry-return  pipe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  positively  controlling  the  direction  of  the  circula- 
tion by  preventing  the  steam  in  the  dry-return  main  from 
by-passing  or  short-circuiting  into  the  riser.  This  system  also 
allows  the  drainage  of  the  riser  where  the  branch  is  taken 
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from  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  main  and  drained  toward  the 
riser.  Sealed  drips  are  not  recommended  for  use  in  a  gen- 
eral system,  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  return 
main  above  the  water-line  of  the  boiler;  as  may  be  the  case 
where  there  are  connections  that  must  be  separately  drained, 
and  which  might  cause  an  unequal  pressure  between  the 
steam  and  return  mains  if  the  two  were  not  equalized  by 
bleeders  or  dry  drip  connections. 

A  sealed-drip  one-pipe  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  where  a 
and  a!  are  branches  of  the  steam  supply  main,  and  b  and  ^ 
branches  of  the  dry-return  main.  The  riser  e  drains  into  the 
return  main  branch  b'\  the  risers  /  and  g  drain  into  the  return 
main  branch  b.  The  radiators  A,,  h  take  their  steam  from  and 
drain  directly  into  the  steam-supply  main  a.     The  drips  from 
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the  foot  of  the  risers  ^,  /,  and  g  are  carried  below  the  level 
of  the  return  mains  b  and  b'  and  then  up  again,  entering  the 
return  mains  as  shown.  A  trap  is  thus  formed  at  the  foot 
of  each  riser,  which  traps  collect  water  and  then  form  water 
seals  that  prevent  steam  in  the  return  main  branches  from 
passing  directly  to  the  risers.  A  trap  is  also  formed  at  the 
junction  of  the  steam-supply  main  a  and  return  main  b,  the 
water  seal  of  which  prevents  steam  in  the  return  main  from 
passing  directly  to  the  radiators  h^^h.  Reflection  will  show 
that  the  water  seals  of  the  traps  compel  the  steam  to  pass 
directly  from  the  steam  main  to  the  risers;  in  other  words, 
the  traps  compel  a  positive  steam  circulation.  In  order 
that  the  steam  pressure  in  the  risers  may  not  force  the 
water  seals  of  the  traps  into  the  return  main,  as  is  likely  to 
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occur  through  a  reduction  in  the  steam  pressure  in  the  retuii 
main,  this  main  is  connected  with  the  steam-supply  main  b 
the  so-called  balance  pipe  i,  which  insures  the  same  pressul 
in  both  mains  at  all  times. 

10.  By  means  of  a  water  seal  an  artificial  water-line  r 
be  established  in  a  return  pipe  above  the  water-line  of  tb 
boiler,  the  drips  connected  to  the  return  main  being  seala 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  Et,  which,  practically  speakiDE 
represents  a  combination  of  the  systems  illustrated  If 
Figs.  6  and  S. 

11.  UDiiuual     Connections. — To    obtain    satisfactory 

results  in  meeting  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  one-pipe  systems  are  somelimes 
installed,  especially  in  old  buildings 'previously  heated  by 
other  means,  the  steam  filter  must  exercise  considerable 
ingenuity  in  making  such  unusual  connections  as  are  often 
found  to  be  necessary.  Fig.  10  shows  a  number  of  diflereat 
connections  that  may  be  made  to  the  radiators  on  a  one-pipe 
system,  but  it  does  not  represent  the  usual  method  of 
arranging  such  a  system.  The  coil  a  is  connected  to  the 
riser  by  a  single  pijie,  for  which  style  of  connection  the  air 
vent  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  top  pipe.  The  coil* 
is  connected  to  the  same  riser  by  two  pipes;  the  steam  con- 
nection is  taken  from  the  riser  at  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
coil,  or  above  the  coil  if  desired.  The  return  connectioni* 
made  by  placing  a  T  at  the  end  of  the  coil,  the  air  pij* 
being  taken  from  the  top  of  the  T.  The  return  pipe  is  take" 
from  the  bottom  of  the  T,  dropping  downwards  and  connect- 
ing into  the  riser  below  the  level  of  the  coil.  A  check-valve 
should  be  placed  in  this  connection  below  the  coil.  As 
shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  11,  the  coil  c.  Fig.  10,  is  served  by 
a  single  connection  taken  from  the  branch  outlet  of  a  Tin 
the  riser  and  connecting  to  the  top  pipe  of  the  coil.  Tbe 
return  connection  is  made  in  practically  the  same  way  as 
on  coil  b,  except  that  it  connects  to  the  run  of  the  supply 
connection,  with  a  check-valve  in  the  return  pipe,  as  shown- 
The  radiator  d  is  connected  to  the  riser  by  steam  and  reinin 
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branches,  the  steam  pipe  rising  above  the  inlet  to  the 
radiator,  and  pitching  toward  the  radiator  to  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  gate  valve.  The  return  connection  passes 
back  of  the  radiator  from  the  opposite  end  and  pitches  down 
to  the  riser,  to  which  it  is  connected  below  the  steam  coaaec- 
tion.  A  check-valve  is  placed  in  the  return  to  prevent  the 
steam  backing  through  it  into  the  radiator  and  thereby  closing 
the  air  valve  before  the  steam  has  circulated  through  the 

.  whole  radiator.     The  radiator  e  has  the  steam  connection 

run  over  the  floor  and  graded  toward  the  riser,  the  retnra 

I  connecting  into  the  riser  beneath  the  floor.     The  radiator/ 


has  the  steam-supply  pipe  connected  to  the  riser  and  the 
return  connected  directly  into  the  dry-return  main  in  the 
cellar.  The  radiator  g  is  connected  by  a  special  valve 
having  separate  ports  for  the  steam  and  return  connections, 
although  the  valve  has  but  one  connection  to  the  radiator. 
The  connections  to  radiators  h  and  i  are  modifications  of 
those  for  d.  Those  to  /and  k.  are  modiUcations  of  those 
for  /.  The  branch  to  the  radiator  /  is  dripped  just  below 
the  point  where  the  valve  connects  to  the  radiator.  The 
steam  and  return  connections  of  the  radiator  m  are  made 
directly  with   the  mains  in  the  cellar,  a  check-valve  being 
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ised  in  the  branch  return.  The  connection  to  radiator  n 
I  the  same  as  that  to  g,  with  the  return  pipe  under  the 
loor.  With  the  one-pipe  system,  when  a  radiator  is  located 
It  a  considerable  distance  from  the  riser,  as  the  radiators  g;  I. 
ud  n,  so  that  proper  drainage  becomes  difficult,  it  is  advisa- 
Ue  to  arrange  the  connections  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
Pij.  12.  The  supply  pipe  a  and  the  return  or  drip  pipe  d 
ire  both  connected  to  the  riser  r,  a  siphon,  or  water-seal, 
tup  being  placed  at  b  to  prevent  a  reversal  of  the  direction 
oithe  steam  circulation  in  the  radiator.  All  the  water  ot 
condeDsation  in  the  pipe  a  passes  into  the  drain  pipe  d  with- 
ODi  entering  the  radiator.  In  all  cases  the  radiators  should 
bve  air  valves  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  at  which  the  steam 
coonection  is  made. 


12,  One-pipe  connections  to  radiators  and  coils  are  not 
always  desirable,  as,  for  example,  when  the  valves  used  on 
tbc  radiators  are  not  steam-tight  when  closed,  the  steam 
being  forced  into  the  radiators  through  the  small  aperture 
due  lo  imperfect  closure.  The  steam  thus  admitlcd  is  con- 
densed and  accumulates  in  the  base  of  the  radiator.  Then, 
when  the  radiator  valve  is  opened,  the  steam  passintr 
through  the  water  will  cause  water  hammer.  When  the 
water  and  steam  are  of  practically  the  same  tempcriiture,  the 
water  will  ordinarily  flow  noiselessly  bai:k  t.>  the  lioilcr. 
Trouble  from  water  hammer  will  also  be  met  with  in  twiJ-]ii]ie 
systems,  but  as  the  radiators  are  connected  by  iwo  pipes 
instead  of  one,  the  water  has  a  freer  passage.    Ordinarily,  but 
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little  trouble  from  water  hammer  is  experienced  when  a  check- 
valve  is  placed  on  the  return  connection,  as  indicated  in 
connection  with  radiators  b,  d,  A,  i,  etc.  in  Fig.  10. 

One-pipe  connections  to  radiators  and  coils  should  be  made 
only  when  the  steam  pressure  is  not  over  5  pounds;  the  nearer 
the  apparatus  can  be  operated  to  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
less  trouble  from  water  hammer  will  be  experienced.  Valves 
for  one-pipe  work  should  have  renewable  disks,  so  that 
repairs   can   be   easily   and   cheaply   made. 

13.  Plans  for  heating  buildings  by  means  of  the  one-pipe 
system  should  be  carefully  considered,  as  the  success  of  this 
form  of  apparatus  depends  on  the  care  with  which  required 
adaptations  are  laid  out.  A  combination  of  the  various 
methods  shown  may  sometimes  be  used  to  insure  the  best 
results. 

14.  Down-Feed  or  Drop-Riser  System. — The  one- 
pipe  down-feed,  or  Mills,  system  of  steam  distribution  is  one 
in  which  the  steam  generated  by  the  boiler  passes  directly 
Upwards  through  a  rising  main  to  a  system  of  distributing 
niains  in  the  attic  or  space  above  the  top  story,  from  which 
^op-riser  connections  are  taken  to  supply  steam  to  the 
I'adiators  on  the  floors  below.  This  system  may  advan- 
tageously be  used  in  large  houses  having  low  cellars  and  in 
tall  buildings  wherein  the  cellar  provides  rental  space  of  too 
Sreat  value  to  warrant  the  installation  of  the  piping  of  the 
ordinary  types  of  single-pipe  heating  apparatus,  the  drop 
System  requiring  less  headroom  than  is  necessary  for  the 
steam  pipe  and  branches  of  up-feed  systems. 

Fig.  13  shows  a  separate  vertical  main  a  running  to  the 
attic,  where  the  horizontal  main  supply  pipe  b  is  located. 
Branches  therefrom  are  taken  to  the  drop  risers  c,  d,  e,  and  /, 
which  are  run  down  below  the  boiler  water-line.  The  main 
return  pipe  g  may  be  carried  on  the  side  wall  or  beneath  the 
floor.  This  method  is  adopted  where  the  cellar  or  basement 
can  be  used  as  rental  space,  or  in  stores  where  the  space  is 
required  for  exhibiting  or  selling  goods,  the  pipes  being  so 
arranged  as  to  leave  the  ceiling  free  for  decoration.     The 
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main  supply  pipe  extends  from  the  boiler  to  the  wall,  thence 
upwards  to  the  attic  or  top  story  through  a  chase,  that  is,  a 
recess  in  the  wall,  in  which  it  is  concealed.  In  the  attic,  the 
main  horizontal  pipe  may  branch  in  any  direction  to  connect 
with  the  drop  risers.  The  drop  riser  /  is  connected  to  but 
one  radiator  on  the  floor  beneath,  and  hence  the  pipe  may  be 
run  in  the  manner  shown,  the  drip  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  pipe  being  connected  to  the  drop  riser  e.  If  a 
valve  is  placed  in  this  drop  pipe  at  the  top,  a  similar 
valve  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  valve  on  the 
drip  pipe  should  be  self-closing,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  it  cannot  be  operated  by  hand,  and 
hence  a  check-valve  is  ordinarily  used.  The  riser  e  is  shown 
as  connecting  to  a  single  radiator  on  each  floor.  The  riser 
is  anchored  at  the  center  at  ^,  so  that  the  pipe  above  A 
expands  upwards  and  the  pipe  below  h  expands  downwards. 
The  branch  connections  to  the  radiators  connected  to  e  are 
below  the  floor  and  are  made  with  a  swivel,  so  that  the 
movement  of  the  drop  riser  does  not  bring  any  stress  on 
the  connections,  the  elbows  of  the  connecting  pipes  allowing 
the  movement  to  be  taken  up  by  the  tightening  or  loosening 
of  the  threads.  The  movement  is  so  small  where  the  swivel 
pipes  are  of  proper  length  that  the  joint  remains  tight  for 
years.  If  the  branch  connections  were  made  to  crosses  in 
the  drop  risers,  there  would  be  no  provision  for  expansion, 
which,  if  upwards,  would  raise  the  radiator  connection.  H 
the  latter  was  stiff,  so  that  it  would  not  bend,  the  radiator 
would  be  lifted  from  the  floor,  and  the  water  of  condensation 
in  the  radiator  would  not  drain  back  into  the  riser.  Hence, 
the  use  of  crosses  should  as  a  rule  be  avoided,  though  they 
may  be  employed  when,  as  at  /,  the  connection  to  the  radi- 
ator is  run  above  the  floor,  passing  beneath  the  radiator  and 
connectinjx,  by  means  of  an  offset  angle  valve,  at  the  end  of 
the  radiator  farthest  from  the  riser.  If  the  pipe  is  long 
enough  to  spring,  the  radiator  will  not  be  lifted  up  or  forced 
down  by  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  riser.  To  allow 
the  pipe  to  drain  properly,  this  method  of  making  the  radiator 
connection  requires  that  the  radiators  shall  have  high  legs. 
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15.     In  some  cases,  the  radiator  connection  is  made  by 
means  of  a  short  nipple  and  elbow  to  a  T  in  the  drop  riser, 
the  pipe  to  the  radiator  being  carried  back  of  the  radiator, 
to  which  the  final  connection  is  made  by  two  L's  and  nipples. 
The  valve  can  be  placed  near  the  riser  or  at  the  radiator, 
where  the  pipe  connects.     The  rising  supply  main  a  may  be 
anchoTed  at  the  center,  or  it  may  be  supported  at  the  bottom. 
i    II  supported  at  the  center,  expansion  is  provided  for  by  long 
^   horizontal  branches  or  elbow  swings  at   the   top  and  the 
:    hottom.     If  no  connections  are  taken  from  this  riser,  it  may 
he  secured   at  the  bottom  on  masonwork,  or  by  a   stand 
At  the  foot  of  the  pipe.     In  the  latter  case,  the  expansion 
movement  would  be  upwards,  where  proper  provision  for  it 
should  be  made  in  the  pipe  connection  to  the  horizontal 
main  b.     If  the  connection  between  the  boiler  and  the  riser 
is  short,  the  pipe  may  be  graded  so  that  the  water  of  con- 
densation from  the  rising  main  will  drain  to  the  boiler;  but, 
if  the  pipe  is  long,  a  drip  pii)e  /  therefrom  should  be  con- 
nected into  the  return  main.     The  extensions  of  the  drop 
risers  below  the  first  floor  are  called  drip  pipes.     Each 
should  have  a  check-valve  where  connection  is  made  to  the 
return,  especially  if  there  is  a  valve  on  the  line  at  the  top. 
as  otherwise  a  considerable  amount  of  water  would  be  drawn 
np  the  drop  riser  by  the  creation  of  a  partial  vacuum  due  to 
condensation  of  the  steam  by  the  radiators  after  closing^  the 
valve  at  the  top  of  the  line.     The  steam  valves  should  be 
so  placed  that  water  will  not  lodge  in  them,  and  horizontal 
pipes  in  the  attic  should  drain  to  the  drop  risers. 

16.  Combined  Up-Feed  and  Do^vn-Feed  Systoina. 
A  modification  of  the  Mills  system  wherein  the  radiators  on  a 
number  of  floors  are  supplied  by  up-feed  piping  as  well  as  by 
down-feed  piping,  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Steam  from  the 
boiler  a  passes  up  the  riser  b  to  the  attic  of  the  building:, 
supplying  radiators  attached  thereto  by  the  up-feed  system, 
the  balance  of  the  radiators  being  supplied  by  drop  risers  c 
and  (/carried  downwards  to  the  basement  and  there  collected 

• 

into  a  main  return  pipe  e  that  may  be  run  above  or  below 
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the  water-line  of  the  boiler.  Fig.  14  shows  the  dry-return 
system.  When  a  branch  to  a  first-floor  radiator  /,  situated 
as  shown,  is  run,  it  -should  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  main 
return  pipe,  so  that  the  condensation  water  will  separate  from 
the  steam.  The  risers  are  usually  anchored  at  the  center 
at^.  The  branches  to  the  radi- 
ators are  arranged  to  allow  for 
any  movement  of  the  riser  or 
drop  pipes  due  lo  expansion. 


17.     General  Prlnelples. 

The  t>vo-pipe  system  of  dis- 
tributing steam  to  the  several 
radiators  in  a  building,  and  of 
returning  it  to  Ihe  boiler  in  the 
form  of  water,  so  th^t  "l  maybe 
reheated  and  redistributed  as 
steam,  is  essentially  composed 
of  a  series  of  pipes  that  connects 
the  steam  space  of  the  boiler  to 
one  end  of  each  radiator,  and 
another  series  that  connects  the 
opposite  end  of  each  radiator  to 
the  water  space  of  the  boiler. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
''"'■  "*  in  a  two-pipe  system  of  steam 

heating,  each  radiator  must  be  connected  to  two  pipes — one 
of  which  is  the  steam  inlet  and  the  other  the  outlet  for  the 
water  of  condensation. 

To  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  two-pipe  system,  arrange 
an  apparatus  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  vessel  a  is  partly 
filled  with  water,  and  is  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner  b  set 
under  it.  The  jar  c  is  connected  to  a  by  the  tubes  d  and  t, 
as  shown,  and  a  small  petcock  /  has  its  shank  inserted 
through  the  stopper  of  c,  so  that  by  opening  /  communicK- 
tion  is  had  between  the  interior  of  c  and  the  atmosphere. 
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When  the  apparatus  is  first  set  up,  the  tubes  d  and  e,  the 
jar  Cy  and  the  space  above  the  water  in  a  are  all  full  of  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  /  is  opened.  Now  light  .the  gas 
at  the  burner  b^  and  allow  the  flame  to  heat  the  bottom  of  a\ 
the  water  in  a  will  increase  in  temperature  until  it  reaches 
the  boiling  point,  which  is  212°  F.  when  the  pressure  is  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Steam  will  then  rise  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  force  the  air  in  a  through  the  tube  d  into  ^, 
and  out  to  the  atmosphere  through  /.  When  the  air  is  thus 
forced  out  of  a,  d^  and  r,  and  steam  begins  to  blow  through  /, 
close  /,  thus  making  the  apparatus  steam-tight.  The  effect 
of  closing  /  is  to  increase  the  pressure  within  the  apparatus, 
because  the  water  is  still  being  converted  into  steam,  and 
consequently  expanding  enormously,  while  the  capacity  of 
the  apparatus  remains  unchanged.  Now,  to  prevent  the 
pressure  from  rising  too  high  and  bursting  the  vessels  a  and  c 
or  blowing  out  their  stoppers,  also  to  further  illustrate  the 
principles  involved,  arrange  a  faucet  over  c,  and  from  this 
faucet  allow  a  stream  of  cold  water  to  flow  over  the  entire 
outer  surface  of  c.  The  cold  water  as  it  flows  over  c  will 
absorb  heat  from  the  steam  inside,  causing  the  steam  to  con- 
dense on  the  inner  surface  of  c  and  flow  to  the  bottom,  from 
where  it  will  fall  by  gravity  through  e  and  into  the  bottom  of  a. 
It  will  be  observed  that  if  e  remains  unobstructed,  and  the 
water  of  condensation  can  fall  by  gravity  into  a,  a  constant 
circulation  will  be  going  on  throughout  the  apparatus — steam 
rising  in  d  and  water  falling  in  e.  This,  then,  is  the  principle 
of  steam  circulation  by  the  two-pipe  system,  and  it  will  be 
understood  more  clearly  if  a  is  assumed  to  represent  a  steam 
boiler,  c  a  steam  radiator,  d  and  e  the  flow  and  return  pipes, 
respectively,  and  /  the  radiator  air  vent. 

18.  The  two-pipe  system  has  certain  objections  that 
make  it  rather  undesirable  for  use  in  ordinary  buildings. 
The  chief  objection  is  that  if  either  radiator  valve  is  closed 
and  the  other  left  open,  the  water  of  condensation  will  accu- 
mulate within  the  radiator,  and  will  cause  much  annoyance 
by  sending  forth  noises. 
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A  simple  experiment  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  in  which  n,  wbich 
is  really  a  glass  jar,  represents  Ihe  boiler,  and  b,  which  is 
another  glass  jar,  represents  the  radiator.  The  steam  pipe 
is  shown  at  c,  and  the  pipe  for  the  return  of  the  water  of  con- 
densation, or  return,  is  shown  at  li.  Place  this  apparatus  Id 
position,  and  pour  water  into  b  until  the  water  is  at  ibe 
level  w  in  a  and  d.  Now  place  the  cork  in  b,  leaving  llie 
air  cock  e,  steam  valve  /,  and 
return  valve  g  all  open;  then 
light  the  Bunsen  burner,  apply- 
ing heat  to  the  water  in  a- 
When  the  water  boils,  the  air 
in  c  and  b  will  be  forced  to  the 
outer  atmosphere  through^ by 
the  steam  pressure,  and  steam 
will  fill  c  and  b.  Now  let  the 
steam  blow  freely  through  ' 
for  a  little  while  to  thoroughly 
remove  all  the  air  from  b\  then 
close  e.  and  reduce  ihe  Bunsen 
flame,  so  that  steam  will  not 
generate  fast  enough  to  burst 
the  apparatus.  A  two-pip* 
gravity  circulating  apparatus  in 
its  simplest  form,  operating 
on  the  principles  illustrated  m 
Fig.  15,  is  now  had.  [f  there- 
turn  valve  g  is  closed  and  the 
water  of  condensation  thus  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  a  by  way  of  d,  the  water  will  simply 
collect  in  b,  slowly  accumulating,  and  b  will  thereby  become 
flooded.  If,  when  b  is  flooded,  g  is  opened,  the  water  in  ' 
will  fall  by  gravity  into  a  and  the  circulation  will  proceed  as 
before.  Suppose  now  that  /  is  closed,  leaving  g  open;  the 
steam  supply  to  b  will  be  shut  off,  and  as  the  steam  condenses 
in  h,  it  tends  to  form  a  vacuum  in  this  vessel,  but  the  vacotini 
is  prevented  by  the  pressure  in  a  forcing  water  through  d  to 
fill  b.     This  simply  means  a  transfer  of  water  from  a  to  h. 
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corresponding  lowering  of  the  water-line  w.  Now, 
occurs  in  this  little  experiment  when  either  valve  is 
1,  is  precisely  similar  to  what  will  take  place  when  one 
I  valves  attached  to  a  double-piped  radiator  is  closed 
le  other  remains  open.  In  either  case  the  radiator  will 
oded.  If  the  radiator  is  not  very  high  above  the  boiler, 
become  rapidly  flooded  when  the  steam  valve  is  closed, 
iie  water  in  the  boiler  may  be  lowered  to  a  dangerous 
t. 
prevent  water  in  the  boiler  from  being  forced  by  the 

pressure  up  the  return  pipes  and  into  any  radiator 

the  steam  in  it  condenses  and  cannot  be  replenished 

Dther  steam,  a  check- valve,  preferably  a  swing  check, 

3e  placed  on  the  return  main  just  before  it  enters  the 

n  of  the  boiler. 

•  Coininon-Feecl  and  Return  System. — There  are 
modifications  of  the  two-pipe  system.  One  is  that  in 
riser  lines  are  taken  from  the  steam-distributing  main, 
•iser  supplying  steam  to  one  vertical  line  of  radiators,  a 
jponding  return  riser  being  run  to  accompany  each  dis- 
ing  riser,  and  into  which  all  of  the  radiators  of  that  line 
mptied,  as  shown  at  Z?,  Fig.  17.  In  this  figure,  the 
a  is  set  in  the  cellar  of  the  building  as  usual,  and  the 
-distributing  main  b  pitches  from  the  boiler,  its  extreme 
t  end  being  connected  into  the  return  main  c  by  the  relief 
i.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  method  of  piping  the 
ors  ^,  e,  e  that  the  return-radiator  connections  deliver 
he  same  return  riser  /  above  the  water-line.  Conse- 
ly,  there  is  a  liability  of  steam  flowing  from  one  radiator 
nother  through  the  return  riser.  This  is  objectionable, 
se  such  an  inflow  of  steam  to  anv  of  the  radiators  is 
>t  the  outflow  of  the  water  of  condensation  from  the 
or,  and  the  effect  is  to  back  the  water  into  the  radiator, 
lus  tend  to  flood  it. 

Common-Feetl   and    Separate-Return    System. 

a  radiator  is  double-piped,  the  intention  is  to  have  a 
current  of  steam  and  water  from  the  inlet  valve  to  the 
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outlet  valve;  that  is,  an  inflow  of  steam  through  the  inlet  and 
an  outflow  of  water  of  condensation  from  the  outlet.  This 
object,  however,  is  not  always  accomplished  when  the  radi- 
ators are  connected  up  by  the  two-pipe  niethod  sho«Ti  al  B, 
Fig.  17,  because  the  circulation  is  not  always  complete. 

=r 


In  order  to  obtain  a  positive  circulation  through  the  radi- 
ators and  throuEhout  the  system,  each  vertical  line  of  radiators 
may  be  connected  to  a  common  distributing  riser  g,  from 
which  all  the  radiators  may  be  supplied  with  steam,  and 
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separate  return  risers  i,  i„  i„  each  running  from  its  radiator 
to  join  the  return  main  c  at  a  point  below  the  water-line,  as 
illustrated  by  the  method  shown  at  A,  Fig.  17.  Since  the 
return  pipe  to  each  radiator  has  no  connections  made  to  it 
above  the  water-line  in  the  boiler,  the  flow  of  steam  and 
water  of  condensation  must  be  positive,  and  always  in  the 
same  direction. 

This  is  the  most  reliable  and  most  effective  method  of  piping 
large  radiators.      It  is  also  probably  the  most  expensive. 

21.  The  general  method  of  installing  a  common-feed  and 
separate- re  turn  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.  In  this  system, 
when  the  valve  in  the  steam-supply  radiator  connection  is 
partly  closed,  thereby  admitting  to  the  radiator  a  smaller 
amoimt  of  steam  than  it  would  condense  under  normal  con- 
ditions, a  lowering  of  the  pressure  in  the  radiator  through 
the  condensation  of  the  steam  therein  may  result  In  Roodicg 
the  radiators  on  the  first  floor  with  water,  the  water  being 
forced  up  the  return  pipe  by  the  boiler  pressure  in  case  there 
is  no  check-valve  on  the  main  return  pipe  near  the  boiler,  or. 
in  cases  where  the  main  return  pipe  is  fitted  with  a  check- 
valve,  the  water  might  accumulate  in  the  return  pipe  and 
flood  the  radiator  before  a  suflScient  hydrostatic  head  had 
been  attained  to  force  the  water  into  the  boiler.  No  such 
trouble  is  liable  to  be  experienced  with  radiators  on  the 
upper  floor,  because  the  boiler  pressure  usually  carried  is  not 
high  enough  nor  the  vacuum  of  sufficient  extent  to  force  the 
water  back  into  them. 

To  illustrate,  let  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  check-valve  in 
the  return  main  near  the  boiler  and  that  the  pressure  on  the 
boiler  a  is  2  pounds;  furthermore,  let  the  first  radiator  ^  on  the 
riser  r  be  46  inches  above  the  boiler  water-line.  This  height 
is  such  that  a  pressure  of  nearly  2  pounds  will  be  necessary 
to  force  the  water  of  condensation  in  the  return  piperfinl" 
the  radiator.  If  the  valve  in  the  steam  connection  to  i 
is  partly  closed,  the  air  valve  being  open,  the  pressure  o' 
the  steam  that  flows  into  the  radiator  and  condenses  will  b* 
lowered  by  the  restriction  of  the  valve  opening.     AssumifK 
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that  the  pressure  falls  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  air  and 
steam  occupy  the  radiator  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
surface  that  absorbs  the  heat  from  the  steam.  The  water 
3f  condensation  falls  by  gravity  to  the  return  outlet  of  the 
radiator  and  thence  through  the  return  pipe  d  to  the  main 
return  e.  The  pressure  in  the  boiler  will  maintain  the  water 
in  the  return  pipe  d  ata  height  corresponding  to  the  pressure 
in  the  return  main.  Should  a  pressure  greater  than  2  pounds 
sxist  in  the  main  steam  and  return  pipes,  the  water  would  be 
forced  into  the  radiator  d  and  shut  off  the  restricted  opening 
3f  the  valve  in  its  steam  connection.  The  resulting  conflict 
t>etween  steam  and  water  would  cause  water  hammer. 

The  returns  from  the  radiation  at  the  left  of  the  boiler 
are  brought  together  below  the  water-line,  as  shown.  The 
riser  /  feeds  its  first  radiator  on  a  floor  higher  than  that  fed 
by  the  riser  r,  and  the  return  pipes  drop  into  a  manifold  in 
the  cellar  above  the  water-line  of  the  boiler.  These  return 
pipes  are  provided  with  check-valves  at  ^,  so  as  to  seal  the 
return  pipes  and  thereby  prevent  steam  from  passing  up 
through  them,  but  the  check-valves  also  prevent  the  return 
water  from  passing  out  of  the  return  pipes  until  the  amount 
Df  water  that  accumulates  in  them  is  heavy  enough  to  force 
the  valves  open  against  the  pressure  in  the  dry  return 
main  k.  It  is  evident  that  the  three  radiators  on  this  line 
might  be  operated  at  different  pressures  below  that  carried 
3n  the  main  steam  pipe.  The  position  of  the  radiators  on 
the  first  floor  with  reference  to  the  boiler  water-line  governs 
the  pressure  that  may  be  carried  on  such  a  system,  and  the 
closer  the  radiators  are  to  the  boiler,  the  lower  the  pressure 
must  be.  The  connection  to  the  radiator  z  from  the  steam 
main  /  should  not  be  restricted,  as  the  steam  and  return 
pipes  should  be  in  perfect  balance  to  give  satisfactory 
results.  Where  there  is  no  attempt  at  restricting  the  open- 
ng  of  the  radiator  valves,  and  the  pipes  and  valves  are 
properly  proportioned,  this  system  may  be  used  for  low- 
jressure  heating  and  operated  with  one  valve  on  the  supply 
connection  to  the  radiator,  provided  that  the  height  of  the 
owest  radiator  above  the  water-line  is   sufficient  to  insure 
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the  necessary  hydrostaiic  head  to  cause  the  water  of  con- 
densation to  flow  into  the  boiler.  If  higher  pressures  are 
to  be  used,  the  return  pipes  must  be  carried  below  the  watet- 
line  in  the  boiler,  and  the  pipes  should  have  check-valves  in 
them,  as  shown  at  ff. 

22.  Fig.  18  shows  two  systems  of  return  mains  and  return 
pipes  from  radiators,  which  are  the  wet-main  and  the  dry-main 
systems.  The  wet-return  system  should  be  employed  as  the 
safer  of  the  two.  Without  careful  planning,  the  installation 
of  the  dry-return  system  should  not  be  attempted. 

Ill  the  dry-return  system,  the  main  steam  pipe  extends 
from  the  boiler  to  the  ceiling,  branching  to  the  right  to 
supply  risers  and  radiators.  At  the  branch  to  the  radiator), 
the  main  is  reduced;  the  branch  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
the  main  and  drains  into  the  return  pipe  A.  The  steam  main 
/■  continues  to  the  end  of  the  run  and  a  drip  k  is  connected  ' 
to  the  return  main,  which  follows  the  wall  above  the  boiler 
water-line.  The  return  pipes  from  the  radiators  on  the 
upper  floors  discharge  into  the  return  main,  and  the  relief  pip* 
at  k  drains  the  water  of  condensation  from  the  main  steam 
pipe  into  the  return  main.  The  return  pipes  from  the  radiators 
connected  to  the  risers  /  and  /  drop  separately  to  manifolds 
that  are  connected  to  the  main  return  by  a  pipe  connected 
into  the  top  of  the  return  main.  Each  radiator  return  pipe 
should  have  a  check-valve  to  sea]  the  connection;  a  radiator 
valve  will  then  be  required  only  in  the  steam-supply  radiator 
connection.  The  condensation  from  the  radiation  accumu- 
lates in  the  return  and  above  the  check-valve  until  there  is 
sufficient  head  of  water  to  open  the  valve  and  discharge  the 
water  into  the  return  main.  The  steam  main  at  the 
left  is  shown  connected  to  one  riser  only,  but  it  could 
be  extended  as  required.  The  branch  to  the  riser  c  is  taken 
from  the  end  and  drains  the  main  at  the  left  by  means  of  a 
drip  pipe  connected  to  the  riser  and  draining  into  the  manifold 
below  the  boiler  water-line;  hence,  the  return  at  the  left  is 
a  wet  return.  A  check-valve  m  is  placed  in  the  main  return 
near  the  boiler. 
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For  very  low-pressure  work,  the  return  pipes  from  Ihe 
radiators  may  be  installed  without  check-valves,  but  where 
the  pressure  Is  fluctuating,  each  first-story  radiator  shoald 
have  a  check-valve  in  the  return  pipe.  The  supply  connec- 
tions should  be  provided  with  valves  for  hand  operatioQ. 
The  return  connections  may  also  have  hand  valves  i£  desired. 
Automatic  air  valves  are  necessary  to  secure  success  with 
this  system,  for  if  the  radiator  valve  were  closed  and  air 
were  not  admitted  to  the  radiator,  the  condensation  of  steam 
in  Ihe  radiator  would  cause  the  pressure  in  it  to  fall  below 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  water  in  the  retnm  pipe 
might  be  lifted  into  the  radiator  if  there  were  no  check- 
valve  in  the  radiator  return  pipe.  It  is  also  evident  that 
if  one  radiator  in  a  sealed-return  system  condenses  steam 
faster  than  another,  the  pressure  in  that  radiator  may  be 
lowered,  and  therefore  the  water  in  the  connecting  retnm 
pipe  will  stand  at  a  higher  level.  In  the  main  return  to 
tlie  boiler,  the  water  of  condensation  will  flow  intennil- 
tently,  thereby  causing  a  fluctuation  in  the  water-line  of  the 
boiler.  With  the  dry-return  pipe  the  fluctuation  in  the  rising 
pipes  does  not  affect  the  radiators  that  are  connected  to  tb* 
main  independently,  but  the  fluctuation  in  the  boiler  willlK 
the  same.  . 

23.     Bnlaiieod    Dry-Retnrii    Main    System.— Fig.  13 

illustrates  a  piping  system  of  the  balanced  dry-return  main 
type.  The  main  steam  pipe  rises  from  the  boiler  and 
branches  as  desired.  The  mains  a,  a'  are  of  one  size  to  the 
end,  where  a  balancing  relief  or  drip  pipe,  as  b.b',  connecls 
to  the  main  return  pipe  c,c'.  The  main  return  pipe  is 
usually  one  size  smaller  than  the  main  steam  pipe.  Th* 
return  main  cc"  drops  near  Ihe  boiler  rf,  to  which  it  connects 
below  the  water-line,  a  check-vaive  being  placed  at  e.  The 
risers  f.g,  and  h  are  connected  tn  the  main  at  the  side  ot 
top.  and  the  condensation  in  the  risers  drains  into  and  flows 
to  the  ends  of  the  steam  main  and  thence  through  the 
drips  b.  b'  into  the  return  mains  c,d.  The  radiator  connections 
aii^   shown  as  being   made   in   various  ways,   either  above 
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or  under  the  floor,  as  may  be  most  coovenienl.  The 
radiator-return  connections  are  similar  to  the  steam-supply 
connections.  Each  return  riser  connects  into  the  top  of 
the  return  main.  The  radiators  for  the  first  floor  are 
usually  connected  directly  to  the  main.  The  mains  are 
graded  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  liquid  and  shonld 
be  in  perfect  balance;  that  is.  have  the  same  pressure  in 
them.  It  is  evident  that  steam  will  be  in  both  steam  and 
return  mains,  and  if  the  air  valves  on  the  radiators  allow  the 
air  to  discharge  quickly,  the  steam  in  the  return  pipe  maj  j 
be  forced  into  the  return  end  of  the  radiator  and  close  the  I 
air  valve  before  the  rest  of  the  radiator  warms,  leaving  air  ' 
in  the  middle  of  the  radiator  and  preventing  (he  radiator 
from  doing  its  work.  To  overcome  this  ditficulty,  the  retuni 
pipes  may  be  arranged  with  check-valves  i,  i.  The  drip 
pipes  from  the  ends  of  the  mains  provide  for  an  equalization 
or  balancing  of  pressure  in  the  steam  and  return  mains. 
Each  radiator  connection  should  be  provided  with  a  valve, 
and  in  shutting  ofi  the  radiator,  the  return  valve  should  be 
closed  first,  while  in  turning  on  steam,  the  steam  valve 
should  be  opened  before  the  return  valve  is  opened.  J 

24.  Fig.  20  shows  a  balanced  dry-retum  system,  with 
balance  pipes  that  allow  the  Steam  main  a  to  be  reduced  in 
size  toward  the  end.  The  mains  are  shown  extending  in 
one  circuit,  with  the  return  main  b  hung  directly  beneath 
the  steam  main.  The  steam  pipes  for  this  system  should 
be  proportioned  so  that  the  steam  main  will  supply  the 
radiators  without  a  great  loss  by  friction  in  the  pipes.  The 
branches  to  risers  and  first-story  radiators  may  be  taken 
from  the  top  or  side  of  the  main,  as  required.  At  each 
reduction  in  the  steam  main,  a  balance  pipe,  as  f,  r',  should 
be  connected  to  the  return  main.  These  balance  pipes  serve 
to  maintain  the  same  pressure  in  the  steam  and  return 
mains.  To  allow  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
pipes,  the  balance  pipes  are  carried  outwards  a  short  distance 
from  the  steam  main,  and  then  return  and  connect  into  the 
return  main.     The  drip  pipe  d  may  be  offset  in  the  same 
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manner  if  the  pipe  is  long;  but  if  short,  it  may  be  laUn 
from  the  end  of  the  main,  as  shown.  The  riser  e  and 
return  /  are  run  in  a  manner  somewhat  diflFerent  from  those 
previously  shown,  the  steam  pipe  e  passing  up  at  one  end  of 
the  radiators  and  the  relurn  /at  the  other.  Radiators,  as^, 
are  sometimes  connected  at  one  end  to  the  steam  riser  "f 
one  group  of  radiators  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  reiurn 
riser  of  a  different  group  of  radiators.  Such  connections 
should  be  avoided,  however,  as  they  tend  to  cause  unequal 
pressures  in  the  risers.  The  return  risers  should  be  pro- 
vided with  check-valves,  as  A,*.  A  check-valve  /  should  be 
placed  in  the  retuTT]  main.  ' 

25.  SealccI  Dry-Retum  System. — With  a  system  of 
sealed  dry  returns  and  drip  pipes,  such  as  is  illustrated  bj 
Fig.  21,  the  boiler  is  located  at  a  lower  level  than  the  space 
in  which  the  return  pipes  must  be  carried,  so  that  the  return 
pipes  run  above  the  boiler  water-line  to  a  point  near  ihe 
boiler,  where  they  are  connected  into  a  main  header  or  return 
pipe  below  the  boiler  water-line.  The  main  steam  pipf 
branches  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  is  reduced  in  size  a* 
branch  riser  connections  are  taken  therefrom.  At  points  of 
reduction  of  the  main,  balance  pipes  a,  a  drop  and  branch  to 
the  side  wall,  then  run  to  the  point  at  which  they  are  to  con- 
nect to  the  manifold  below  the  water-line.  At  the  end  of  the 
main  d  is  a  steam  connection  to  a  radiator  c  on  the 
first  floor.  If  the  pipes  are  of  sufficient  size,  the  pressureal  . 
this  point  will  be  so  nearly  balanced  in  the  connection  thai 
the  balance  pipe  a'  serving  as  a  drip  pipe  can  be  connected 
to  Ihe  return  pipe  from  the  radiator.  The  steam  connection  1 
to  the  first-floor  radiatorrf  is  shown  as  branching  from  adser 
connection.  This  may  be  done  if  the  pipes  are  of  ample  siie 
to  supply  the  amount  of  radiation  connected  with  them.  The 
relurn  branch  from  the  radiator  d  may  be  connected  to  the 
manifold  e,  as  shown,  or  to  the  return  riser  below  the  boiler 
water-line.  Fig.  21  shows  the  radiators  connected  to  the 
risers  by  branches  run  beneath  the  flooring.  The  connections 
under  the  floor  should  provide  for  taking  up  the  expansion  and 
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coQiraciion  by  swing,  or  swivel,  joints,  formed  by  usioj; 
nipples  and  elbows.  Pipes  under  the  floor  that  run  through 
beams  should  be  covered  with  tin  or  sheet-iron  tubes,  so 
that  the  pipe  will  be  IcepI  clear  of  woodwork. 

26.  Dripped  Riser  »ysloni. — An  illustration  of  the 
dripped  riser  system  is  presented  in  Fig.  22.  The  main 
steampipesa.fl'pitchtoward  the  end,  where  the  drip  pipes*,*' 
relieve  them  of  condensation.  The  main  branches  a.  a'  would 
have  to  be  run  full  size  to  the  end  unless  provision  were 
made  to  relieve  them  of  water  at  intermediate  points.  The 
riser  connections  being  taken  from  the  side  of  the  main,  the 
latter  is  drained  by  the  relief  pipes  c,  c  at  the  foot  of 
the  risers.  The  riser  branches  could  be  pitched  toward  the 
main  if  eccentric  reducing  T's  were  used  on  the  run.  so  thai 
the  mains  would  drain  to  the  ends.  As  the  branches  to  the  ■ 
risers  are  short,  there  will  be  little  condensation  in  Ihem.bnt 
condensation  in  the  risers  will  be  considerable,  and  the  dripf 
connected  to  the  bottom  of  each  riser  drains  the  condensation  I 
into  the  main  return.  The  drip  pipes  are  carried  below  the 
boiler  water-line  and  are  therefore  sealed.  The  return  con-  i 
nections  d,  d  from  the  radiators  on  the  first  floor  are  also  | 
carried  below  the  water-line  and  thus  seated.  The  drip  and 
return  pipes  are  connected  lo  the  return  main  <-.  r"  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  pipes.  As  the 
main  return  follows  the  wall,  the  pipes  dropping  to  it  wooW 
be  rigid  if  connected  to  the  main  without  spring  pieces,  and 
the  connections  would  be  hard  to  make  and  keep  tight. 

27.  The  riser  connections  of  the  piping  system  illustrated 
in  Fig.  22  are  shown  as  being  taken  from  the  top  of  the  maiO' 
Fig.  2;i  shows  the  branch  connections  to  the  risers  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  main  a  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  the 
need  of  special  main  drip  pipes  at  points  where  reductions  art 
made  in  the  size  of  the  main.  The  branch  connections  to  the 
main  should  be  large  and  pilch  toward  the  foot  of  the  ri.ser,!i'j 
that  the  water  of  condensation  will  not  interfere  with  the  floff 
of  steam.  A  large  drip  pocket  should  be  provided  at  the  foot 
of  each  riser,  the  drip  pipe  dropping  into  the  return  main' 
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below  the  boiler  water-line.  The  return  main  is  shown  as 
being  carried  under  the  floor,  but  it  may  be  run  at  any  con- 
venient point  above  the  floor  below  the  boiler  waler-line. 

If  valves  are  placed  in  the  branch  connections  to  therisers 
in  the  system  illustrated  in  Fig.  22,  there  should  be  a  cont- 
sponding  valve  in  each  return  riser,  and  the  drip  pipe  con- 
nected to  the  foot  of  the  riser  should  also  be  provided  wiih 
a  valve.  The  system  shown  in  Fig.  23,  however,  requires 
that  valves  be  placed  only  in  the  vertical  riser  and  return. 
The  system  shown  in  Fig.  22  is  the  one  commonly  used. 
The  actual  installation  of  heating  apparatus  frequently  requires 
that  a  combination  of  the  systems  shown  in  Figs.  22  and  23 
be  used,  as  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar  in  which  the  main  is 
erected  may  have  some  beam  that  will  not  allow  the  connec- 
tion to  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  main.  In  such  cases, 
the  system  shown  in  Fig.  23  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The 
bottom  branch  connections  are  brought  nearer  to  the  boiler 
water-line,  however,  and  hence  if  the  water  in  the  boiler 
Hucluates  to  any  extent,  the  water  may  be  forced  inio  ihe 
riser  and  cause  water  hammer.  In  erecting  this  type  of 
apparatus,  therefore,  the  branches  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
above  the  boiler  water-line. 

28.  Two-PIiK-  Uown-Feed  System.— Fig. 24  iJSustrates 
the  down-feed  system  with  return  pipes.  This  system  is 
erected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  single-pipe  down-feed  sys- 
tem shown  in  Fig.  13,  except  that  the  radiators  are  connecied 
at  the  return  end  into  drop  return  pipes,  by  which  they  are 
drained.  The  return  mains  may  be  carried  back  to  the  boil" 
in  two  ways,  as  indicated.  The  return  pipes  a  and  6  drop 
into  a  dry-return  pipe  c  carried  near  the  ceiling,  or  at  the  side 
wall  above  the  boiler,  dropping  at  some  convenient  point  io 
make  connection  with  the  boiler.  The  return  pipes  rf and' 
drop  into  the  return  main /beneath  the  cellar  floor  and  below 
the  boiler  water-line.     Either  method  may  be  used. 

The  steam  drop  pipe  g-  supplies  two  radiators  on  floors 
nearest  to  the  horizontal  attic  main,  and,  as  no  more  connec- 
tions are  required  on  this  line,  the  pipe  may  be  discontinued 
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at  the  point  shown,  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  being  dripped 
into  the  return  connection  from  the  radiators  h  and  /.  The 
return  connections  of  the  radiators  h  and  /  on  this  line,  as 
well  as  the  drip  at  the  foot  thereof,  drain  into  a  separate 
return/ carried  along  the  ceiling  to  the  next  drop  return  piper 
If  the  drop  risers  has  a  valve,  the  return  /  should  also  have 
a  valve  near  the  connection  of  the  steam-pipe  drip.  To 
allow  for  expansion,  the  return  pipe  e  is  provided  with  ao 
offset  at  the  ceiling  line  of  the  cellar,  where  the  pipe  drops 
vertically  into  the  return  main,  as  shown.  If  Ihe  pipe  were 
run  straight  down  into  the  return  pipe,  the  expansion  would 
be  upwards  and  the  radiator  connections  would  be  raised  so 
much  that  the  water  of  condensation  would  not  flow  through 
them;  the  final  connection  to  the  return  main  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make.  The  return  drops  a  and  b  are  shown  offset  where 
they  connect  to  the  return  main,  as  is  also  the  drip  from  each 
drop  steam  pipe,  which  provides  for  expansion  and  easv 
means  of  making  final  connections.  The  radiators  are  con- 
nected in  various  ways,  similar  to  those  shown  with  the 
up-feed  systems.  The  steam  and  return  pipes  connecting 
into  the  radiator  k  are  shown  at  the  same  end.  In  some 
makes  of  radiators,  the  base  is  divided  so  that  separate 
Steam  and  return  passages  are  formed,  but  the  ordinary  Ij'p^ 
of  sectional  radiators  have  but  one  opening  through  the  base. 
To  connect  two  pipes  to  Ihe  same  end  of  an  ordinary  radiator 
is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  single-pipe  connection.  This 
method  is,  in  fact,  a  detriment  to  the  circulation,  as  the  steam 
short-circuits  and  impedes  the  discharge  of  air  from  the 
radiator. 

29,  An  apparatus  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  24  may  be 
used  very  effectively  in  high  buildings  and  factories,  or 
where  the  headroom  of  the  basement  is  low,  or  where  the 
space  is  to  be  rented,  and  a  network  of  pipe  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  decoration.  Long  rims  under  floors  to  radia- 
tors should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  radiator 
connections  to  the  risers  should  be  large,  because  water  of 
condensation,  as  well  as  steam,  flows  down  the  drop  pipes. 
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The  water  does  not  impede  the  flow  of  steam,  as  it  does  in 
he  up-feed  system,  but  the  steam  is  liable  to  flow  past  the 
adiator  connection  opening:s  if  they  are  small.  In  design- 
ng  this  type  of  system,  the  reduction  in  sizes  of  the  drop 
>ipes  as  the  pipes  descend  must  be  made  gradually,  to  pre- 
sent the  steam  that  passes  to  the  radiator  from  carrying 
ondensation  with  it.  The  return  pipes  may  be  much 
mailer  with  this  system  than  in  others.  The  dry-return 
aain  should  be  larger  than  the  wet-return  main,  so  that 
here  will  be  an  equal  pressure  in  all  the  drop  pipes.  Where 
'alves  are  placed  in  the  steam  pipes,  there  must  be  corre- 
ponding  valves  in  the  return  pipes;  the  latter  may  be  of 
he  check-valve  or  gate-valve  pattern.  Drip  pipes  also 
hould  have  valves  when  the  steam  lines  to  which  they 
onnect  have  valves. 

30.  As  with  other  methods  of  piping  buildings,  the  area 
•f  each  supply  pipe  for  the  overhead  or  drop-feed  system 
hould  be  proportioned  according  to  the  amount  of  radiating 
urface  to  be  supplied  by  the  pipe,  the  size  of  the  return  pipe 
iepending  on  the  amount  of  condensation  to  be  carried  away, 
s  determined  by  the  amount  of  steam  delivered  to  the 
adiating  surface  that  it  drains. 

Sometimes  the  main  return  pipe  of  large  drop-feed  heat- 
ag  systems,  by  being  run  dry,  is  made  to  serve  as  the  vapor 
•r  breathing  pipe  of  the  system  by  tapping  into  it  beyond 
he  return  trap  and  running  a  breathing  pipe  to  the  atmos- 
here.  When  steam  is  turned  on  in  the  morning,  assuming 
t  to  have  been  turned  off  during  the  night,  a  gate  valve  in 
lie  breathing  pipe  is  opened  and  the  air  in  the  system  is 
^rced  out  through  the  vapor  pipe  until  the  apparatus  is 
doroughly  heated,  when,  by  partly  closing  the  valve,  the 
lirottled  gate  valve  and  attached  breathing  pipe  become 
lie  air  valve  for  the  entire  system. 

In  other  cases,  the  returns  are  discharged  in  the  base- 
lent  into  a  drip  tank  from  which  the  breathing  pipe  that 
erves  as  the  air  valve  for  the  system  is  carried  to  the 
tmosphere. 
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31.  In  proportioning  the  piping  for  two-pipe  drop-feed 
systems,  such  as  are  frequently  installed  in  office  and  olier 
large  buildings,  where  exhaust  steam,  occasionally  supple- 
mented by  live  steam,  is  used  for  heating  purposes,  and 
where  the  limit  of  pressure  is  fixed  at  2  pounds,  the  factors 
given  below  may  be  employed  with  satisfactory  results. 
Under  average  conditions  the  pressure  carried  on  such  syi- 
terns  seldom  exceeds  1  pound,  and  the  pipe  sizes  required 
may  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  square  fett 
of  radiating  surface  to  be  served  by  each  pipe  by  the  follow- 
ing factors  to  get  the  area  of  the  pipe,  in  square  inches: 
Main  supply  riser,  .OOf);  attic  mains  and  drop  risers,  .009; 
radiator  supply  connections,  ,012;  radiator  return  connections 
and  return  risers,  .003;  main  return  in  cellar,  ,001,  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  radiator  supply  connec- 
tion should  never  be  less  than  1  inch,  the  radiator  relum 
connection  less  than  J  inch,  or  the  drop  risers  less  thiD 
Ij  inches.  The  main  return  pipes  in  the  basement  shoald 
be  proportioned  for  taking  care  of  the  condensation  from 
the  total  radiation  in  the  building. 

ExAMfLB. — What  should  be  the  sizes  oE  the  main  supply  ris"' 
allic  mains,  drop  risers,  radiator  supply  and  return  conn  eel  ions,  anil 
main  return  for  the  two-pipe  drop-feed  heating  system  illuslratri  " 
Fig.  as,  where  the  drop  risers  a',  iV,  if,  e*,  and  ^  serve  600,  300,  W). 
300  and  aXl  squ.ire  feet  of  direct  radiation,  respectively? 

So  niTioN.— Altogether  there  are  seventeen  radiators  having  ^ 
-f  300  +  400  +  .100  +  200  =  1,H00  sq,  ft,  of  surface;  hence,  theare»<rf 
the  main  supply  riser  should  be  .005  X  1,800  =  9  sq.  in.,  correspond- 
ing to  which  the  nearest  standard  pipe  size  is  31  in.  To  the  two  W 
risers  a'  nnd  *'  are  connected  nine  radiators  having  600  -|-  300  =  6W 
sq.  [I.  of  surface;  therefore,  the  area  of  the  attic  main  l>etweei)  iW 
main  supply  riser  and  the  branch  connection  to  the  first  drop  ri«t*' 
should  be  .0011  x  iXHt  =  8,1  sq.  in.,  while  the  area  of  the  attic  nisi« 
from  the  first  to  the  second  branch  connection  to  the  drop  riser o'shOpM 
be  .000  X  tiOO  =  .'>.4  sq.  in.  Since  the  nearest  corresponding  stands'^ 
pipe  sizes  are  31  in.  and  3  in.,  respectively,  the  attic  main  would  b«  "t 
the  same  size  as  the  main  supply  riser  up  to  the  first  branch  codmc- 
tion  to  the  drop  riser  *',  al  which  point  it  should  Ire  reduced  to  3  in.  to 
supply  the  drop  riser  a'.  To  the  drop  risers  if ,  e*,  and  fare  conneclrf 
eiRhl  radiators  having  400 -I- :«» -^  LTO  =  900  sq.  ft.  of  surface,  ana 
hence  the  attic  main,  as  at  the  left,  should  bo  3^  in.  up  to  tbe  branch 
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ection  to  the  drop  riser  (/',  at  which  point  it  should  be  reduced  so 
the  area  of  the  main  would  be  .009  X  500  =  4.5  sq.  in.     This  area 

nearly  cor^sponds  to  that  of  a  pipe  2i  in.  in  diameter.     The  attic 

between  the  branch  connections  to  the  drop  risers  ef  and  g^  since 
!00  ft.  of  radiation  is  served  thereby,  should  have  an  area  of  .009 
3  =  1.8  sq.  in.,  corresponding  most  nearly  to  a  pipe  li  in.  in 
eter.  The  size  of  the  branch  connections  between  the  attic  main 
the  drop  risers  being  dependent  on  the  amount  of  radiation  to  be 
lied,  their  respective  areas  are  found  by  multiplying  .009  by  the 
mt  of  radiation  attached  to  each  drop  riser.  Thus,  the  branch 
ection  to  the  drop  riser  a!  should  have  an  area  of  .009  X  600  =  5.4 
1.;  to  drop  riser  b' ,  .009  X  300  =  2.7  sq.  in.;  to  riser  ^',  .009  X  400 
6  sq.  in.;  to  riser  ^,  .009  X  ."^OO  =  2.7  sq.  in.;  to  drop  riser  ^,  .009 
0  =  1.8  sq.  in.  The  nearest  standard  pipe  sizes  corresponding  to 
\  areas  are  2i,  2,  and  \\  in.,  respectively.  Between  the  branch 
ection  to  the  attic  main  and  the  first  radiator  connections  taken 
:he  drop  risers  are  necessarily  of  the  same  size  as  the  branch  con- 
ions  to  the  attic  main,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  24.  After  the  first 
itor  connections  are  taken  off,  however,  the  size  of  the  drop  riser 
•adually  reduced,  practically  in  direct  proportion  to  the  reduction 
16  amount  of  radiation  to  be  supplied,  except  that  a  supply  riser 
Her  than  li  in.  should  not  be  used.  The  area  of  the  radiator  con- 
ions  should  be  .012  X  100  =  1.2  sq.  in.,  which  corresponds  most 
rly  to  that  of  a  pipe  \\  in.  in  diameter.  The  corresponding  return 
aections  should  have  an  area  of  .003  X  100  =  .3,  or  a  diameter  of 
.  Smaller  piping  than  }  in.  should  not,  however,  be  used  because 
he  liability  of  chokage  and  injury  by  bending.  Since  the  return 
rs,  as  in  the  ordinary  type  of  up-feed  gravity  heating  system, 
aid  be  proportioned  according  to  the  amount  of  radiation  from 
ch  they  drain  the  water  of  condensation,  satisfactory  results  will  be 
lined  when  the  area  of  the  return  risers  is  made  .003  sq.  in.  per 

ft.  of  radiation  supplied.  Thus,  the  area  of  the  return  riser  a 
lid  be,  progressively,  .003  X  200  =  .6  sq.  in.;  .003  X  400  =  1.2  sq.  in.; 
I X  600  =  1.8  sq.  in.  As  there  are  two  f-inch  radiator  branches 
barging  into  the  return  riser  a  at  the  top,  it  should  be  started  1  in. 
liameter,  increasing  to  \\  in.  after  the  second  pair  of  radiator  con- 
tions  are  made  to  it,  and  finally  to  \\  in.,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  24. 
J  main  return  pipes  c  and  /  in  the  basement  should  have  an  area  of 

X  1,800  =  1.8  sq.  in.,  or  a  diameter  of  Ij  in.     Ans. 

12.  While  the  proportions  given  in  the  illustrative 
mple  are  such  as  would  give  perfectly  satisfactory  results 
leating,  it  may  be  stated,  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
dimensions  of  the  piping  vary  somewhat  from  the  cal- 
led  values   obtained    by    using    the    coefficients    above 
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presented,  that  the  factors  given  apply  particularly  to  the 
large  piping  systems  of  office  and  other  public  buildings, 
wherein  the  amount  of  radiation  supplied  varies  from  5,00fl 
to  fiO.tXK)  square  feet  or  more  of  radiating;  surface. 


FACTORY    PIPING    SYSTEMS 

33.  The  usual  custom  in  factory  heating  is  to  distribute 
the  heat  by  means  of  pipe  coils  arranged,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  around  the  walls  of  the  room  or  hung  from  ceil- 
ings, where  the  heating  surface  is  out  of  the  way.  Waea 
the  boiler  a.  Fig.  25,  is  on  the  level  of  the  first  story  lo  be 
warmed,  the  coils  must  be  kept  above  the  boiler,  in  order 
that  the  water  of  condensation  may  return  to  the  boiler  by 
gravity.  In  most  buildings  of  this  class,  however,  putnpios 
machinery  is  available  for  use  in  forcing  a  return  of  the  water 
of  condensation  back  to  the  boiler.  The  coils  for  the  upper 
stories  are  run  aroimd  the  side  walls,  as  shown.  Any  nam- 
ber  of  coils,  erected  in  a  similar  manner,  may  be  placed  «' 
required,  to  warm  the  room.  The  coils  f>.  /•'  are  made  witb 
spring  pieces  connected  into  a  manifold  c  at  the  steam  end, 
as  shown.  The  pipes  are  supported  in  hangers  al  a  distance 
of  about  12  inches  from  the  ceiling  beams,  and  are  graded 
toward  the  return  end.  where  another  manifold  d  connects 
them  and  receives  the  condensed  water.  At  this  point,  a 
connection  is  made  with  the  return  pipe  e.  The  wall  coils' 
and  f  are  similarly  connected  to  the  steam  and  return  pipe*- 
The  steam  main  rises  from  the  boiler  and  branches  to  suppiJ 
the  risers^  and  A.  These  branches  may  be  taken  from  the 
top  or  side  of  the  main,  as  shown.  At  two  points,  the 
branches  for  the  coils  on  the  first-floor  ceiling  are  conoeciea 
into  the  main.  As  the  main  is  run  below  the  coil,  the  branch 
connection  to  the  coil  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  main  and 
carried  over  to  connect  to  the  coil.  The  elbows  in  these  con- 
nections  allow  for  expansion,  the  main  being  free  to  move 
without  placing  any  stress  on  the  coil  connection.  The  branch 
connection  to  the  riser  ^  is  made  to  the  top  of  the  main,  so 
that  the  pipe  is  free  to  swing  on  the  joints  of  the  elbow  at 
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tne  top  of  the  main  and  the  bottom  of  the  riser.  This  method 
is  also  shown  in  the  connection  to  the  riser  h.  The  connec- 
tioD  ('  to  the  coil  on  the  second  floor  shows  a  method  of 
allowing  for  the  expansion  of  (he  riser.  The  coil  spriog 
pieces  thajt'  provide  for  expansion  are  proportioned  to  ihe 
length  of  Ihe  coil.  The  connection  /  to  the  coil  P  is 
made  to  the  riser  below  the  coil  inlel,  elbows  and  nipples 
being  used  to  form  a  awing  in  the  connection  to  proviJ'" 
for  expansion.  The  return  pipes  are  brought  together  inlL 
the  same  return  ,  as  shown  at  k,  connecting 

to   the   riser   and    me   i  o   a  T   in  the   other  branch, 

The  coils  are  abo  -anches,  which  are  connected 

to  a  T  in  the  rif  provided  to  allow  for  lateral 

expansion,  and  re  long  enough,  the  vertical 

expansion  \  ^y  the  spring  of  the  pipe;  it 

the  branch  is  aid  be  put  in  to  form  swing 

joints.     The  renuu  .ects  to  the  top  of  the  main 

return   by  n   spri  allows   for   the   expansion 

of  the  pipe.     The  mii  ipe  is  of  one  size  to  the  end,    i 

where  a  drip  pipe  /  c<  to       irith  the  main  return.    If  the    i 

steam  main  were  reduced,  there  would  be  a  drip  pipe  at  each 
reduction.  Otip  pipes  are  also  provided  ai  the  fool  of  the 
risers.  The  main  return  pipe  m  is  placed  at  the  wall,  or  it 
may  be  run  at  any  convenient  point  below  the  boiler  water- 
line.  If  necessary,  the  main  return  could  be  carried  above 
the  boiler  water-line,  as  previously  described  and  illustrated 
in  connection  with  other  systems,  but,  where  possible,  it  is 
advisable  to  seal  the  return  pipes  in  factory  heating  systems 
of  this  kind.  Each  coil  should  be  provided  with  a  goo^ 
automatic  air  valve,  as  the  ordinary  air  cock  requires  con- 
stant attention.  Automatic  air  valves  give  much  better 
service. 
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INDIRECT  AND  8EMIDIRECT  HEATING  SYSTEMS 


GENERAL.    CONSTRUCTION 

34,     Indirect  Heating  System. — Indirect  steam  heat- 
ing is  a  method  of  warming  buildings  by  steam,  in  which 
the  heating  surfaces,  or  indirect  radiators,  are  located  out- 
side of  the  rooms  to  be  warmed,  communication  being  had 
between  the  rooms  and  their  respective  radiators  by  means 
of  large  air  conduits,  commonly  called  hot-air  ducts.     By 
using  this  system  of  warming  buildings,  the  radiators  are 
not  open  to  view,  as  are  direct  radiators,  but  are  entirely 
concealed;  they  are  usually  located  in  the  cellars  or  base- 
ments  of    the   buildings,    and    are    completely    incased    by 
boxing  of  some  material  that  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 
It  is  customary  to  incase  each  indirect  radiator  separately, 
using  the  radiator  for  a  partition,  as  it  were,  to  divide  the 
box  into  two  compartments  or  chambers — an  upper  and  a 
lower  one.      The  upper  chamber   communicates    with    the 
room  to  be  warmed  by  means  of  the  hot-air  duct,  and  the 
lower  chamber. communicates  with  the  outer  atmosphere  by 
Cleans  of  another  conduit,  commonly  called  the  cold-air  duct, 
Since  the   sections   that  constitute   the  entire  radiator  are 
spaced  some  distance  apart,  the  air  in  the  box,  being  heated 
^y  the  radiator,  will  rise  through  the  hot-air  duct  and  flow 

• 

^^to  the  room,  cold  air  from  the  outer  atmosphere  replacing 
^^-  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  by  the  indirect  method  of 
^arming  buildings,  ventilation  as  well  as  heat  is  secured. 

35,     Fig.  26  shows  how  indirect  radiators  are  commonly 

^n-anged  to  warm  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.     The  radiator  a 

^^  set  in  the  middle  of  its  casing,  or  box,  and  is  suspended 

^y  iron  hangers  from  the  joists  of  the  floor  above.     Steam 

^^ters  the  top  of  one  of  the  end  sections  by  the  pipe  shown, 

^^d  leaves  the  radiator  by  a  return  pipe,  not  shown.     Fresh 

^ir  enters  through  the  register  face,  or  grille-work,  which  is 

^^cured  over  the  mouth  of  the  cold-air  inlet  duct  b,  made 

^Ush  with   the   face   of    the   wall,   and   passes    through    the 

Radiator  into   the  hot-air  duct  r,    and   then   into    the   room 
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above  through  a  floor  register  e,  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 
This  arrangement  of  the  heating  surface  is  such  that  the 
room  cannot  be  warmed  without  ventilation.  If  the  radialw 
box  were  furnished  with  another  inlet  duct  thai  would  take 
a  supply  of  air  from  the  floor  of  the  room,  the  room  could 
be  warmed  without  ventilation.  This,  however,  in  many 
respects  is  objectionable,  because  the  same  air  is  heated 
and  reheated,  breathed  and  rebreathed,  and  soon  becomes 
vitiated,  if  the  room  is  occupied.  The  hot-air  duct  is  taken 
from  the  side  of  the  casing  and  is  furnished  with  a  ilal 
bottom.  This  is  particularly  advantageous  for  floor-register 
connections,  because  any  sweepings  from  the  floor  that  may 


fall  through  the  register  will  accumulate  iu  the  bottom  of '■ 
and  can  easily  be  removed  by  simply  lifting  out  the  regis"^' 
it  prevents  the  dirt  from  falling  on  the  radiator  and  clinguiE 
to  the  t:astings,  from  which  it  will  be  carried  up  into  Ihf 
room  in  the  form  of  fine  dust. 

Indirect  radiators  are  often  made  to  deliver  hot  air  ifl'" 
the  rooms  from  wall  registers  located  at  different  heiglil* 
from  the  floors.  Sometimes  these  wall  registers  delirtf 
quite  close  to  the  floor,  and  at  other  times  quite  close  to 
the  ceiling.  The  proper  point  of  delivery  will  depend  on 
circumstances,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  outlet  orifices  from 
the  room  and  the  velocity  at  which  the  air  enters  the  room- 
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36.  Senildlrect  Heating:  System. — The  semidirect, 
50  called  the  direcl-indirecly  system  of  heating  consists  in 
acing  radiators  in  front  of  windows,  or  at  other  points, 
d  making  a  connection  with  the  outside  air  by  means  of 
icts  leading  to  the  base  of  the  radiators,  in  which  dampers 
e  placed  for  shutting  off  the  outside  air.  This  provides 
r  ventilation  of  the  apartment  wherein  the  radiator  is 
aced.  The  radiators  are  similar  to  direct  radiators  in 
jneral  outward  appearance,  but  are  provided  with  a  base 
sting  to  confine  the  air  and  cause  it  to  ascend  through  the 
•aces  of  flues  between  the  sections.  The  radiator  stands 
:posed  in  the  room  and  therefore  also  serves  as  a  direct 
diator  by  emitting  the  heat  from  its  exposed  surface  by 
diation,  while  the  air  passing  through  the  flues  is  warmed 
r  convection.  When  the  air  from  outside  is  shut  off, 
rious  impairment  of  the  efficiency  of  the  radiator  is  pre- 
tnted  by  providing  an  additional  damper  in  the  base,  and 
nnecting  it  to  the  other  damper,  so  that  in  closing  one 
e  other  is  opened,  thereby  allowing  air  from  the  room  to 
'culate  through  the  radiator  flues.    The  duct  from  the  base 

the  radiator  through  the  wall  is  usually  made  of  galvan- 
id  iron,  fitted  with  a  screen  to  exclude  insects  and  prevent 
rds  from  building  nests  in  the  duct,  and  set  at  an  incline, 

provided  with  louvers,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  beating  in. 
tie  duct  usually  measures  5i  inches   by  17  inches.     Two 

more  can  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  supply  the  required 
noiint  of  air.  Inlets  of  this  type  should  not  be  used  where 
is  required  to  change  the  air  of  the  room  more  than  four 
tties  per  hour.  One  disadvantage  presented  by  semidirect 
-ating  systems  is  the  fact  that  no  satisfactory  method  has 
et  been  devised  for  automatically  regulating  the  flow  of 
IT  over  the  heating  surface  under  differing  outside  wind 
ressures.  The  wind  pressure  on  the  side  of  a  building 
iiay  range  from  a  light  summer  breeze  to  a  gale,  and  there- 
ore  the  opening  designed  for  a  gentle  breeze  would  be  too 
arge  for  the  gale,  and  with  the  latter  the  cooling  might  take 
>lace  so  rapidly  as  to  freeze  the  condensation  in  the  bottom 
f  the    radiator.      With    satisfactory    automatic    regulating 
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dampers,  the  semidirect  method  of  heating  would  be  more 
generally  used.  The  emission  of  heat  per  square  foot  is 
greater  in  Ihese  radiators,  and  hence  the  boiler  capaeJij 
must  be  greater  than  for  an  equal  amount  of  direct  radiaiion. 


STEAM    I'lPlNG 

37.  The  piping  for  indirect  steam  healing,  or  for  tlie 
semidirect  method,  must  be  designed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  for  direct  heating.  The  pipes,  however,  must  be 
made  somewhat  larger,  because  the  radiators  emit  more 
heat  and  condense  more  sleam  per  square  foot  of  surtiOii 
and  hence,  satisfactory  drainage  is  of  the  utmost  imporianW' 
The  apparatus  may  be  operated  with  steam  of  high  or  loT 
pressure,  with  exhaust  steam,  or  by  the  vacuum  system,  s* 
may  be  most  convenient  in  each  particular  case. 

The  system  of  piping  commonly  employed  for  indirecl 
heating  follows  the  ordinary  type  of  two-pipe  work,  as  shown 
in  Fig,  22.  For  example.  Fig.  27  shows  three  slacks  a,i>f 
of  indirect  radiators  suspended  from  the  cellar  ceiling,  th' 
main  steam  pipe  i/  rising  from  the  boiler  e  and  offsetling  '" 
allow  for  expansion.  The  branch  pipes  to  ihe  stack';  a^* 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  main  pipe,  as  shown,  and  are  pr"' 
vided  with  valves  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  steam  when  heat 
is  not  required,  or  when  repairs  to  the  radiators  in  the  casing* 
are  necessary.  The  main  shown  is  of  one  size  throughout 
its  entire  length,  being  dripped  at  the  end  through  the  drip 
pipe  /,  which  relieves  the  steam-supply  main  of  condensation' 
The  main  return  ,i;  is  carried  along  the  side  wall,  draining 
toward  the  boiler.  Return  pipes  from  the  indirecl  stacks 
pass  out  through  the  side  of  the  casing.  The  retui'' 
pipes  are  then  carried  back  to  the  wall  and  drop  in'" 
the  main  return.  Valves  corresponding  to  those  on  the 
steam  connections  are  placed  in  the  return  branches.  The 
valves  in  the  return  connections  may  be  of  the  gate,  globe, 
or  horizontal  swing  check  pattern.  If  swing  check-vah'es 
are  used,  the  attendant  has  but  one  valve  to  close  in  order  w 
shut  oft  the  stack.     Check-valves  of  the  horizontal  swinE 
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pattern  are  used  because  they  will  drain.  The  water  backed 
up  by  the  bridge  wall  of  the  ordinary  lift  check-valve  may 
interfere  with  the  drainage,  and  if  such  check-valves  are 
placed  in  exposed  positions,  the  water  in  the  pipe  is  liable  to 
be  frozen.  The  main  steam  pipe  could  be  reduced  after 
passing  the  first  and  second  stacks,  but  in  that  case  drip 
pipes  would  have  to  be  placed  near  the  connection  to  each 
stack,  in  order  to  drain  the  condensation  from  the  steam- 
supply  main  to  the  main  return.  Any  number  of  slacks  may 
be  erected  and  connected,  the  mains  branching  as  required 
but  the  drips  and  connections  would'  be  the  same.  Air 
valves  are  attached  to  the  indirect  radiators  by  means  of  a 
short  pipe  passing  through  the  casing  and  connected  inlo  the 
return  end  of  the  stack,  having  their  discharge  outlet  above 
the  top  of  the  stack,  the  air  valves  being  placed  where  they 
can  easily  be  reached, 

38.  Fig,  27  shows  a  separate  flue,  as  a',  b'.c',  passing  up 
in  the  wall  from  each  stack;  this  method  insures  a  positive 
supply  of  heated  air  to  the  room  to  be  wanned.  Two 
different  floor  connections  should  not  be  taken  from  the  one 
stack  or  pipe,  as  the  one  at  the  highest  elevation  will  interfere 
with  the  delivery  of  the  other.  Each  flue  terminates  in  an 
enlarged  opening,  into  which  is  placed  a  register.  The 
flues  at  the  back  of  the  registers  should  be  made  with 
a  rounding  top  so  that  the  air  in  passing  to  the  register 
will  be  deflected  to  the  grille  or  register  face.  The  slack 
casing  should  be  made  so  as  to  allow  a  proper  space  above 
the  radiator  for  the  air  to  escape  into  the  flue,  and  in  no 
case  should  this  space  be  less  than  8  inches.  Below  (be 
stack  of  radiators  there  should  be  a  similar  8-inch  space, 
so  that  the  air  will  flow  properly  through  the  opeoines 
between  'he  sections.  The  cold  air  from  outside  should  t* 
brought  to  the  casing  of  the  stack  by  ducts  made  of  galvan- 
ized iron,  and  the  connection  to  the  casing  should  be  a* 
near  the  end  opposite  the  outlet  to  the  flue  as  possible,  i" 
order  to  make  the  distance  traveled  by  the  air  as  ?«*• 
as  possible,  thus  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  greatest 
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possible  amount  of  surface  and  thereby  causing  it  to  become 
more  quickly  warmed.  The  air  supply  for  indirect  stacks 
should  be  broug:ht  from  the  side  of  the  house  against 
which  the  prevailing  winds  blow  in  the  winter  time,  and,  if 
possible,  the  ducts  to  the  stacks  should  come  from  one 
opening.  This  insures  the  air  supply  against  back  drafts. 
If  one  connection  were  brought  from  the  north  side  of  the 
house  to  a  stack  supplying  a  room  on  that  side,  and  another 
were  brought  from  the  east  or  south  to  a  stack  supplying  an 
adjacent  room,  the  room  to  the  east  or  south  would  probably 
deliver  heated  air  outdoors  through  the  cold-air  duct  when 
the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north. 

Each  of  the  connections  to  the  casings  should  be  provided 
with  a  damper  near  the  stack,  so  that  the  volume  of  air  can 
be  controlled.  The  main  inlet  should  also  be  fitted  with 
a  damper,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  air  entering  the  room 
may  be  controlled  as  the  force  of  the  wind  changes.  The 
inlet  should  have  a  fine-  and  a  coarse-wire  screen  to  protect 
the  opening  from  insects,  leaves,  etc.  Settling  chambers  of 
large  area  should  also  be  provided,  where  possible,  so  that 
dirt  and  dust  blown  in  by  the  wind  may  settle  before  the  air 
enters  the  fresh-air  ducts.  In  these  chambers  filtering 
screens  may  be  arranged  to  catch  the  dust  on  closely  woven 
fabrics,  such  as  cheese  cloth,  wet  bagging,  wire  gauze,  or 
by  charcoal  moistened  with  water. 


AIR-VENT    PIPING 

39.  The  use  of  air  vents  on  radiators  and  coils  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  air  that  would 
otherwise  prevent  the  steam  from  flowing  freely  to  the 
radiator  section  or  other  point  where  the  air  has  accumu- 
lated. In  the  best  modem  practice,  the  air  and  yapor  dis- 
charged from  air  vents  are  removed  by  a  separate  system  of 
piping  connected  to  all  the  air  vents. 

Small  pipes  are  used  for  the  air  lines,  which  follow  the  run 
of  the  steam  pipes  and  discharge  at  some  point  remote  from 
Occupied  rooms.     The  air  pipes  must  be  as  carefully  graded 
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as  the  steam  and  return  pipes,  for  water  due  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  watery  vapor  would  accumulate  in  depressions  in  the 
pipe  and  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  air.  This  iniportanl 
point  is  sometimes  overlooked  in  erecting  air  piping,  and  the 
faulty  operation  of  the  plant  is  attributed  to  imperfect  air 
valves  or  to  some  defect  iu  some  other  part  of  the  system. 
The  size  of  the  piping  used  should  be  increased  as  the  num- 
ber of  valves  connected  up  increases.  It  is  customary  lo 
make  the  rising  pipes  i  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  mains  in  the 
cellar  I  inch  and  1  inch.  For  horizontal  runs  the  1-inch  pipe 
can  be  used  with  better  results,  as  the  pipe  can  be  kept 
straight,  whereas  the  small  pipes  are  seldom  free  from 
twists  and  depressions. 
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GENERAL.  DESCRIPTION 

!•    Economy. — The  exhaust  system  of  steam  heating 

is  in  every  respect  a  low-pressure  system,  except  that  it  is 

provided  with  special  apparatus  that  adapts  it  to  receive  the 

exhaust  steam  from  engines  and  pumps.     It  is  used  only  for 

the  purpose  of  saving  and  utilizing  the  heat  in  exhaust  steam 

that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.     The  magnitude  of  this 

waste  may  easily  be  seen  when  it  is  considered  that  exhaust 

steam  at  atmospheric  pressure  contains  966  British  thermal 

units  per  pound  that  are  available  for  heating.     The  practice 

oUllowing  exhaust  steam  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  when 

It  can  be  used  in  heating  apparatus,  either  for  house  warming 

or  heating  liquids,  etc.,  is  therefore  inexcusably  wasteful. 

To  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  exhaust  steam  for  heating 
°y  placing  a  back  pressure  of  2  pounds  per  square  inch  on 
^^  engine  operating  with  a  mean  effective  pressure  of,  say, 
'^pounds,  will  increase  the  coal  consumption  less  than  1  per 
cent.;  whereas,  for  an  equal  amount  of  heating  by  means  of 
'^^'e  steam,  the  exhaust  steam  being  discharged  into  the 
^^niosphere,  the  coal  consumption  will  probably  be  increased 
^^ly  60  per  cent. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  Page  immediately  following  the  title  Page 
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The  amount  of  radiating  surface  that  may  effectively  be 
suppHed  with  exhaust  steam  by  an  engine  of  given  size  is 
estimated  by  allowing  about  4  square  feet  of  radiation  to 
each  pound  of  steam  exhausted  per  hour.  In  other  words, 
assuming  that  an  engine  developing  1-50  horsepower  will  liave 
available  for  exhaust  heating  20  pounds  of  steam  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  per  horsepower  per  hour,  the  amount  of 
radiating  surface  that  may  be  supplied  with  exhaust  steam 
from  such  an  engine  will  be  150  X  20  X  4  =  12.000  square  feet. 

The  available  amount  of  exhaust  steam  necessarily  varies 
with  the  work  done  by  the  engine,  whose  governor  is  adjusted 
so  that  a  sufficient  weight  of  steam  will  be  admitted  to 
preserve  uniformity  of  speed  under  a  variable  load,  only 
a  small  weight  of  steam  being  admitted  if  the  work  is  light, 
and  vice  versa. 

2.  General  ArranKement. — The  general  arrangement 
of  apparatus  for  controlling  the  steam  supply  and  drainage 
in  an  exhaust  steam-heating  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  I.  The 
steam-heating  main  a  is  connected  to  the  exhaust  pipe  isnd 
also  to  a  pipe  c  that  supplies  live  steam  from  the  boiiers. 
When  live  steam  is  used  it  passes  through  a  pressure- 
reducing  valve  f  and  is  lowered  in  pressure  to  the  desired 
amount  before  entering  the  heating  main.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  heating  system  will  be  supplied  with  exhaust 
steam  as  long  as  the  engines  are  in  operation,  but  if  for 
any  reason  the  supply  becomes  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  proper  pressure,  Hve  steam  will  enter  through  Ihe 
reducing  valve  and  malce  up  the  deficiency.  If  the  supp'T 
of  exhaust  steam  becomes  excessive,  so  that  the  pressure 
rises  unduly,  the  excess  of  steam  will  escape  by  openinE 
the  back-pressure  valve  /  and  blowing  into  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  engines  are  stopped  the  steam  in  the  heating 
apparatus  is  prevented  from  passing  backwards  and  fjlling 
them  with  water  by  means  of  the  check-valve  g.  This  valve 
is  similar  to  the  valve  /  in  construction  and  is  so  nearly 
balanced  by  its  counterweight  that  it  will  open  very  easily- 
The   relief   valve   /  is   usually   adjusted  to  blow  ofi  at  a 
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essure  about  1  pound  higher  than  that  maintained  by  the 
jucing  valve  e.  The  exhaust  steam  is  passed  through  a 
parator  d  before  entering  the  heating  system,  for  the  pur- 
se of  removing  the  entrained  water,  and  especially  for 
moving  the  oil  that  accompanies  it  from  the  engine. 


The  drainage  from  the  heating  apparatus  is  collected  in 
e  pipe  k  and  is  returned  to  the  boiler  by  means  of  a  pump/", 
shown.  The  returns  have  no  direct  connection  with  the 
liler,  consequently  the  water  level  in  them  may  be  main- 
ined  at  any  convenient  height,  as  at  ;/.  This  is  accom- 
ished  by  means  of  the  pump  and  its  governor  m.  The 
imp  governor  is  merely  a  closed  vessel  containing  a  float  k 
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that  rises  and  falls  with  the  water  level.  The  steam  that 
drives  the  pump  is  taken  from  the  high-pressure  pipe  ( 
through  the  stop-valve  «  and  passes  through  a  throttle  valve' 
that  is  controlled  by  the  float.  When  the  water  rises  above 
the  desired  level  the  float  opens  the  throttle  and  starts  the 
pump;  when  it  subsides  the  float  is  lowered  and  shuts  off 
the  steam.  The  exhaust  from  the  pump  is  turned  into  the 
exhaust  main  through  the  pipe  s.  The  pump  governor  is 
connected  to  the  heating  main  a  by  a  small  pipe  o  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  the  pressure  on  top  of  the  water 
therein. 

Valves  are  provided  in  the  main  pipes,  at  *  and  v,  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  off  the  heating  apparatus  during  the 
summer  season.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  valves  are 
so  located  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  supply  of 
steam  to  the  pump  nor  with  the  exhaust  therefrom.  The 
returns  are  shut  off  from  the  pump  by  the  valve  r,  and  an 
independent  water  supply  is  attached  at  ai.  The  pomp 
delivers  through  the  pipe  /  to  the  boiler. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  locate  the  valves  /  and  ^  in  proper 
relation  to  each  other,  as  shown.  If  the  c heck- valve  is  pU«d 
between  the  heating  main  a  and  the  valve  /,  and  the  reducing 
valve  c  should  get  out  of  order,  the  pressure  would  rise  in 
the  heating  system  until  it  equaled  that  in  the  boiler.  This 
increased  pressure  might  burst  the  radiators  and  do  serious 
damage.  The  safety  of  the  whole  apparatus  depends  on 
the  good  working  condition  of  the  relief  valve  /. 


DETA1L8    OF    INSTALLATION 

3.  Connections  to  Apparatus. — With  the  exhanst 
steam-heating  system  apparatus  arranged  as  indicateiJ  in 
Fig.  2,  the  steam-supply  connections  to  the  dome  of  tbt 
boiler  a  are  so  made  as  to  allow  for  expansion.  Separate 
pipe  lines  are  run  to  supply  the  engine  d  and  pump  c,  the 
exhaust  steam  from  both  being  discharged  into  the  feedwaier 
heater  d,  from  which  the  exhaust  pipe  e  rises  to  a  point  at 
which  a  branch  /  therefrom  is  connected  to  the  heating  main/. 
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The  exhaust  main  is  carried  upwards  to  any  convenient 
height  above  the  roof,  where  it  is  provided  with  an  exhaust 
head  h,  as  shown.  The  valves  on  the  supply  and  reitim 
risers  being  open,  steam  passes  through  the  heating  appa- 
ratus, and  any  excess  of  steam  escapes  into  the  atmosphere 
through  the  back -pressure  valve  i.  The  pump  c  forces  the 
cold  feedwaler  through  the  coils  in  the  feedwater  healer,  and 
thence  to  the  boiler.  The  main  return  pipe  j  is  connecied 
to  the  pump  governor  k,  which  in  turn  is  connected  lo  the 
suction  of  the  pump  c.  so  that  the  water  of  condensation 
from  the  healing  system  may  be  utilized  for  feedwaler. 
thereby  lessening  the  amount  of  fuel  thai  must  be  burned. 


4.  Separation  ot  Oil  and  Grease  Prom  Peedwnter. 
■  Before  exhaust  steam  is  used  for  heating  purposes,  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  removal  of  the  lubricating  oil  and 
grease,  which  would  otherwise  greatly  reduce  the  heat- 
emitting  efficiency  of  the  radiators.  Furthermore,  the  decom- 
position of  greasy  organic  matter  will  produce  gases  having 
an  offensive  odor  thai  would  be  very  disagreeable  if  the  ait 
valves  discharged  into  the  rooms  heated.  The  removal  of 
oil  and  grease  may  be  accomplished,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3. 
by  discharging  the  exhaust  steam  into  a  large  tank  fl  in 
which  the  water  and  grease  separate  by  gravity  from  the 
steam  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  grease  is 
drawn  off  through  a  siphon  b  in  the  tank  and  discharged  into 
the  sewer,  or  into  some  receptacle  where  it  is  filtered.  The 
supply  pipes  c,  c  to  the  various  radiators  are  shown  as  being 
taken  separately  from  the  tank,  biil  they  might  also  be  laken 
from  the  tank  as  shown  at  c*.  The  water  of  condensation 
from  the  heating  system  returns  through  separate  pipes  rf.i' 
to  a  manifolds  by  which  connection  is  made  to  a  return  tank'. 
A  live-steam  connection,?  from  the  boiler  to  the  separating 
tank  is  provided  for  supplying  steam  to  the  heating  system 
in  case  the  engine  should  be  shut  down  for  repairs,  as  well 
as  to  admit  additional  steam  when  the  amount  of  exhaust  is 
insufficient.  A  draw-off  pipe  h  is  provided  for  draining  the 
return   tank  /.     The  pipe  (  is  provided  for  equatiztng  the 
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pressure  in  the  steam  tank  and  water  tank,  thereby  forraras 
a  gravity  heating  system,  with  a  water-line  in  the  reluni 
tank  /sufficiently  high  to  seal  the  valves  of  the  pump.  A 
cold-water  pipe  /is  provided  in  order  that  cold  water  maybe 
used  to  make  up  any  waste  of  the  water  required  to  maiclain 
the  feed-supply  to  the  boiler.  lu  operation,  steam  flows  from 
the  tank  through  the  piping  under  a  sJiijht  pressure,  the  water 
of  condensation  flowing  through  the  return  pipes  lo  lie 
return  tank,  to  which  the  suction  of  the  pump  is  connected, 
and  by  the  latter  the  water  is  forced  into  the  boiler. 


5.     Details  of  Steam  FIplnR  au«l  Feed-Piping.— The 

arrangement  of  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  intended  lo 
provide  for  as  nearly  an  automatic  operation  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  The  direction  of  the  flow  of  live  and  exhaust 
steam  is  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  feedwaler  healer  a 
is  of  the  closed  type,  the  pump  b  forcing  the  water  to  the 
boiler  through  the  beater.  The  water  of  condensation 
returns  to  the  top  of  the  receiver  of  the  pump  governor  f,io 
which  the  return  pipe  d  drops  as  a  dry  return.  The  retuni 
might  also  be  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  and 
thereby  sealed,  as  in  Fig.  5,  in  which  case  a  balance,  or  pres- 
sure-equalizing, pipe,  as  e.  Fig.  5,  would  have  to  be  pl.iced 
between  the  steam  heating  main  and  the  top  of  the  receiver. 
With  a  dry  return,  a  balance,  or  pressure-equalizine,  pip^ 
connection  with  the  heating  main  is  not  necessary,  the  water 
of  condensation  entering  the  receiver  of  the  pump  governor 
at  a  point  above  the  water-line  maintained  therein,  so  iha' 
the  pressure  in  the  return  is  necessarily  the  same  as  thai  i" 
the  receiver.  The  steam-pipe  connection  between  the  pump 
and  the  receiver  of  thfr  pump  governor  is  arranged  so  iha' 
the  pump  may  be  run  independently  of  the  operation  of  the 
pump  governor,  the  necessary  valves  being  placed  in  the 
connections  to  permit  the  use  of  either  method,  Thepipinfi 
of  the  feedwater  heater  is  also  snpplied  with  valves,  so  tha' 
in  case  the  feedwater  heater  gets  out  of  order  the  water  may 
be  pumped  directly  to  the  boiler  without  passing  through  ihe 
feedwaler  heater.     The  exhaust-steam  connection  e  to  tbe 
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beater,  into  which  the  steam  is  deflected,  is  made  wiih  bat 
one  valve.  The  water  of  condensation  from  the  feedwater 
heater  gravitates  through  the  drip  pipe /to  the  pump  gov- 
ernor. As  the  exhaust  pipe  is  fitted  with  a  grease  estraclorf, 
which  clears  the  oil  from  the  steam  before  passing  to  te 
heater  or  heating  apparatus,  the  water  of  condensation  there- 
from can  be  used  for  feeding  the  boiler.  If  the  water  of 
condensation  from  the  heating  apparatus  is  not  sufficient  [o 
supply  the  boiler,  the  additional  make-up  water  required  may 
be  secured  through  a  cold-water  pipe  connection.  Whentbe 
heating  apparatus  is  shut  off  the  cold-water  supply  pipe  may 
be  connected  to  the  pump  governor  or  to  the  pump  direct. 
When  connected  to  the  pump  governor  the  supply  is  readily 
regulated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  boiler,  tlie 
pump  injecting  the  supply  periodically  as  the  water  accumu- 
lates. The  waste  oil  from  the  grease  extractor^  is  piped  to 
a  steam  trap  h  and  discharged  to  the  sewer,  or  saved  for 
further  use  by  filtering.  As  a  rule,  the  oil  is  heavy  and 
thick,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  a  steam  pipe  in  the 
filter  to  keep  the  oil  hot,  as  the  filtering  process  is  slow.  [| 
In  small  plants  the  cost  of  oil  is  too  low  to  lose  time  in  l 
filtering  it.  and  hence  the  oil  is  usually  wasted.  The  live- 
steam  connection  i  from  the  boiler  to  the  heating  system  is 
provided  with  a  reducing  valve/,  around  which  a  properly 
valved  by-pass  k  is  arranged,  so  that  the  apparatus  need  not  J 
be  shut  down  while  necessary  repairs  are  being  made.  I 


6.  The  method  of  making  the  balance-pipe  and  other 
connections  to  the  pump  governor  a  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 
The  supply  of  cold  make-up  water  is  regulated  by  hand,  bni 
it  is  evident  that  by  using  another  pump  governor  and  attach- 
ing it  to  the  cold-water  supply  pipe  b.  any  deficiency  in  the 
make-up  water  could  be  supplied  by  the  automatic  operation 
of  the  pump  f ,  which  would  maintain  a  uniform  water-line  in 
the  boiler  under  all  conditions.  To  accomplish  this  object 
it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  additional  pump  governor 
with  the  center  of  its  receiving  chamber  at  the  proper  walet- 
line  and  to  attach  it  to  the  steam  and  water  spaces  of  the 
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D  the  same  manner  as  is  ordinarily  followed  tn  attach- 
ater  column.  The  cold-water  pipe  for  the  additional 
governor  should  be  connected  to  the  automatic  valve  d 
>ed  so  that  it  will  discharge  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
into   the   pump-govemor   receiver   a   to   maintain  a 


1  water  level  in  the  boiler,  thereby  providing  against 
explosion.  When  used  in  connection  with  a  battery 
ers  each  boiler  might  be  provided  with  a  similar 
or,  the  valve  at  the  boiler  being  arranged  to  admit 
dwater  by  connecting  the  automatic  valve  d  to  the 
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feedpipe  direct.  Then  the  water-line  in  each  boiler  would 
not  be  dependent  on  the  personal  care  of  the  fireman  but 
would  be  maintained  automatically. 

When  connected  up  as  shown  in  Fig,  5  it  is  necessary  lo 
close  the  valve  in  the  balance  pipe  e  between  the  healing 
main  and  the  chamber  of  the  pump  Eovernor  whenever  a 
supply  of  make-up  water  is  required,  the  valve  i  being 
opened  again  after  the  valve  in  the  cold-water  supply 
pipe  b  is  closed.  The  supply  of  steain  from  the  boiler  to 
the  pump  c  through  the  pipes  /  and  g  is  controlled  by  the 
automatic  valve  d.  the  pump  being  started  when  the  water 
of  condensation  returning  from  the  heating  system  through 
the  pipe  h  raises  the  float  within  the  pump-governor  chamber 
and  thereby  opens  the  valve  through  which  steam  is 
periodically  and  automatically  supplied  to  the  pump.  The 
suction  pipe  h  of  the  latter  is  connected  to  the  pump  gof' 
ernor,  as  shown. 

All  automatic  devices  should  be  provided  with  valves  and 
suitable  by-pass  connections,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  break- 
down or  stoppage  in  any  pipe,  direct  connections  may  be 
used  while  repairs  are  being  made. 

7,  When  the  open  type  of  feedwater  heater,  that  is,  ih' 
type  in  which  the  exhaust  steam  and  water  are  in  contact,  is 
used  with  exhaust  steam-heating  systems,  as  shown  in  Fig'*' 
the  piping  is  substantially  the  same  as  previously  show. 
the  direction  of  the  flow  of  exhaust  and  live  steam  being 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine 
and  pump  enters  the  side  of  the  feedwater  heater  a  at  a  point 
just  above  the  limit  set  for  the  water  level  in  the  body  of  the 
heater  and  passes  through  a  grease  extractor,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  fluted  baffle  plates  on  which  the  grease  and  water 
collect,  falling  by  gravity  into  a  chamber  below.  The  steaffl 
then  enters  the  body  of  the  heater  and  passes  upwards  to 
the  escape  pipe.  In  the  space  above  the  exhaust  inlet  are 
several  trays  that  cause  the  steam  to  take  a  zigzag  course, 
passing  nnder  and  over  them  to  the  escape  pipe  at  the  lop' 
To  the  top  tray  a  water  pipe  b  is  connected  to  supply  llie 


make-up  water.  The  water  flows  through  channels  in  the 
tray,  so  that  it  is  tlistributed  over  the  full  area  thereof ,  over- 
flowing to  the  Iray  beneath,  and  thence  to  the  other  trays 
until,  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  it  falls  into  the 
body  or  receiving  chamber  beneath.  The  escape  pipe  has  a 
branch  to  the  heating  main,  with  a  valve  to  shut  it  off  when 
the  heating  apparatus  is  not  required.  The  water  of  conden- 
sation from  the  heating  system  is  brought  back  to  the  feed- 
water  heater  below  the  water-line  therein.  The  water  for 
feeding  the  boiler  is  drawn  from  the  heater  at  about  210^  and 
is  pumped  directly  to  the  boiler. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  6  represents  a  gravity-return 
system,  with  the  water-line  in  the  feedwater  heater,  inde- 
pendent of  that  in  the  boiler,  at  a  siiflficient  elevation  to  seal 
the  valves  of  the  pump.  The  system  is  balanced  by  the 
connection  of  the  exhaust  pipe  to  the  top  of  the  heater,  the 
latter  being  provided  with  an  overflow  pipe,  not  shown,  to 
permit  the  water  of  condensation,  in  case  it  is  returned 
intermittently  in  a  flood,  to  overflow  to  the  sewer  through  a 
steam  trap  and  thus  relieve  the  heater  before  the  water  can 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  inlet  of  the  exhaust  pipe.  Some 
feedwater  heaters  are  fitted  with  a  filtering  attachment,  so 
that  the  impurities  in  the  water  are  removed.  As  shown, 
the  exhaust  pipe  is  connected  to  the  heater  with  a  by-pass,  so 
arranged  that  the  heater  may  be  used  independently  of  the 
exhaust  from  the  engine  when  the  latter  is  shut  down,  or 
when  repairs  to  the  heater  are  necessary  it  may  be  cut  ool 
(if  service  entirely.  For  feeding  the  boilers  an  additional 
pump  should  be  connected  to  the  cold-water  pipe  and  cross- 
connected  to  the  feedwater  heater.  This  pump  can  be  used 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  fllling  the  house  tank,  as  is 
required  in  many  plants  where  power  is  used.  The  auto- 
matic attachment  for  controlling  the  supply  of  steam  to  the 
pump  is  placed  in  the  body  of  the  heater,  and  consists  of  a 
ball  float  that  operates  a  balanced  valve  in  the  projection  atf 
outside  the  body  of  the  heater.  The  steam  pipe  to  the  engine 
is  carried  directly  from  the  boiler  to  the  engine,  and  a 
separate  pipe  is  used  for  the  pump  and  the  heating  supply- 
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With  ihis  method  of  piping,  a  break  in  the  engine  piping  would 
not  affect  the  operation  of  the  pump  or  the  heating  system. 

8.  Air  Piping. — Air  discharged  from  radiators  is  often 
charged  with  foul-smelling  gas  due  to  impure  water,  and  if 
discharged  into  the  rooms  is  disagreeble;  therefore,  air 
valves  should  be  connected  to  pipes  leading  to  some  place 
away  from  the  building,  where  the  air  may  be  discharged 
without  causing  discomfort.  The  air  pipes  may  be  connected 
to  a  leader  or  other  escape  pipe  to  the  roof.  The  method 
usually  followed  in  connecting  these  pipes  to  radiators  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  7.  which  also  indicates  the 
sizes  of  air  lines  commonly  employed.  The  radiators  are 
shown  as  being  connected  up  on  the  single-pipe  system,  the 
air  valve  being  attached  to  the  return  end  of  the  radiator. 
The  air  pipes  should  be  run  with  the  same  care  as  the  steam 
and  return  pipes  and  gathered  together  tn  the  cellar  or  base- 
ment, where,  as  shown,  they  discharge  into  a  tank  from 
which  a  breathing,  or  vapor,  pipe  is  carried  upwards  through 
the  building  to  a  point  above  the  roof.  When  the  Unk  is 
full  of  condensation  water,  the  engineer  can  open  the  valve 
and  pump  it  back  to  the  boiler. 

9,  Combination  IIIs;h-and-LiO'^  Pressure  Systems. 
The  system  illustrated  in  Fig.  8  is  one  that  may  be  used  at 
any  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  main  rewni 
pipe  a  leads  to  a  hotwell  or  return  tank  i  having  a  pipe ' 
open  to  the  atmosphere.  Each  radiator  is  fitted  with  an 
expansion  trap,  as  </,  at  the  return  end,  to  prevent  the  direct 
passage  of  steam  at  a  high  pressure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Exhaust  steam  may  be  used,  provided  that  the  grease  is 
eliminated  from  it  before  passing  to  the  radiators,  as  the 
opening  in  the  expansion  trap  on  the  radiator  return  connec- 
tion is  small  and  grease  will  clog  it.  Boiler  steam  at  any 
pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  used,  and  as 
the  radiator  condenses  the  steam,  the  water  of  condensation 
passes  to  the  trap  </  at  the  return  end.  If  the  steam  should 
flow  through  the  trap,  the  resulting  expansion  will  close  the 
trap   and   thereby  check   the   waste   of   steam.     When  the 
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•ndensation  has  cooled  the  trap  sufficiently,  the  trap  valve 
)ens  and  the  water  flows  into  the  open  return  pipe  a 
rough  which  the  air  from  the  radiator  and  vapor  from  the 
Iter  of  condensation  escape  to  the  roof.     If  but  a  portion 
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the  radiator  is  to  be  warmed,  the  valve  on  the  steam  pipe 
ay  be  opened  slightly,  and  by  adjusting  the  valve  to  the 
quirements  of  the  occupant,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
ay  be  regulated.     The  pipe  e  from  the  boiler  is  provided 
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with  a  reducing  valve  /  and  by-pass  g,  so  that  exhaust  or 
live  steam  may  be  used.  The  grease  is  extracted  by  means 
of  a  separator  h  and  discharged  through  a  trap,  not  shown. 
The  clean  condensation  water  drains  back  to  the  retorn  lank  h, 
from  which  a  pump  i  returns  it  to  the  boiler.  A  cold-water 
pipe  /  may  be  connected  to  the  tank  for  supplying  additional 
water  for  the  boiler,  in  case  the  amount  of  condensation  is 
not  suiScient.  The  system  is  operated  and  adjusted  by  hand, 
but  can  be  arranged  to  operate  automatically. 

10.  The  traps  for  the  return  pipes  in  the  system  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  9  are  made  in  the  form  of  siphons  by  carrying 
the  return  branches  a,  a  from  the  radiators  downwards  a  dis- 
tance of  10  or  12  feet  before  making  the  connection  to  the 
return  riser  b,  a  check-valve  c  being  used,  as  shown,  to  pre- 
vent the  steam  pressure  in  the  return  pipe  from  forcing  water 
back  to  the  radiator  in  case  the  pressure  in  the  radiator 
should  fall  below  that  in  the  return  pipe.  It  is  evident  that 
the  limit  of  difference  of  pressure  or  drop  throughout  the 
system  is  given  by  ihe  distance  between  the  return  connec- 
tion to  the  first-floor  radiator  and  the  bottom  of  the  return 
tank  d.  With  n  gravity-return  feedwater  system,  the  receiver 
would  have  to  be  placed  as  high  above  the  boiler  as  the 
pressure  therein  would  maintain  the  column  of  water  in  the 
receiver  without  flooding  the  return  pipe,  which  should  be 
above  the  receiver  in  order  to  discharge  into  it.  In  the  sys- 
tem shown  in  Fig.  9,  however,  the  water  of  condensation  is 
pumped  back  to  the  boiler,  and  hence  the  pressure  drop  may 
be  greater  than  with  a  gravity  boiler  feed.  Steam  may  be 
taken  directly  from  the  boiler  through  e  or  from  the  exhaust 
main.  In  each  radiator  connection  to  the  steam  risers  is 
inserted  a  valve  by  which  a  small  or  a  large  amount  of  steam 
may  be  admitted  to  the  radiator,  as  the  occupant  of  the  room 
may  desire.  The  steam  condenses,  and  if  there  is  no  back 
pressure  in  the  return  riser,  the  water  of  condensation  will 
flow  down  the  return  pipe  and  through  the  check-valve;  and 
if  there  is  any  back  pressure,  the  water  will  accumulate  in 
the   return    pipe    above   the   check -valve   until    its    weight 
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overbalances  the  pressure,  when  it  will  flow  into  the  return 
riser.  The  return  riser  must  be  open  to  the  atmosphere  if  it  is 
desired  to  operate  without  back  pressure;  whereas,  when  a 
back  pressure  is  desired,  an  air  valve  h  must  be  placed  at 


Fig.  9 


the  top  of  the  pipe,  so  that  the  air  in  the  system  may  be  dis- 
charged. The  steam  in  the  main  pipe  may  be  under  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  that  due  to  the  head  of  water  maintained  in  the 
radiator  return  pipes. 
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11.  The  illustrations  thus  far  presented  show  the  best 
methods  of  utilizing  exhaust  steam  with  more  or  less  bad 
pressure  on  the  engine.  If  proper  care  is  taken  in  designing 
such  systems,  they  may  be  operated  with  very  slight  batk 
pressure.  Being  gravity  systems,  as  a  rule,  and  balanced  at 
all  points,  there  should  be  an  equalization  of  the  distribution 
of  steam,  so  that  each  radiator  or  coil  may  have  an  ample 
supply  of  steam  to  (ill  the  radiator  completely  and  thereby 
lo  prevent  unequal  pressures  in  the  pipes  leading  to  the  feed- 
waler  heater.  In  order  that  the  radiators  may  be  active  al 
all  times,  the  air  valves  on  the  radiators  must  be  sensitive, 
so  that  they  will  respond  quickly  to  the  cooling  that  takes 
place  with  the  accumulation  of  air,  which  loses  its  heat  faster 
than  the  steam. 

VACUUM  STEAM-HEATING  SYSTEMS 


GENEBAL    DESCRIPTION 

12.  operation. ^ — The  vacuum  system  of  steam  heat- 
ing differs  from  all  others  in  one  important  particular,  namely, 
Ihat  a  more  or  less  perfect  vacuum  is  constantly  maintaineil 
in  the  returns  by  pumps  or  other  devices.  This  permits  the 
system  to  be  operated  with  steam  of  any  convenient  pressure. 
high  or  low,  and  from  any  source,  either  exhaust  or  other- 
wise. The  pressure  and  temperature  throughout  the  whole 
system  may  be  adjusted  and  maintained  at  any  degree 
between  full-boiler  pressure  and  a  low  vacuum,  thus  making 
the  system  adjustable  to  suit  all  conditions  of  weather  and 
service.  Strictly  speaking,  a  vacuum  system  is  one  that  is 
operated  at  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
Generally  the  system  is  operated  with  exhaust  steam,  the 
supply  being  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  piping  •* 
usually  arranged  on  the  two-pipe  system,  and  the  returns 
are  generally  made  independent,  although  it  is  not  necessarj 
to  do  so  in  all  cases. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  essential  features  of  the  system.  The 
returns  a,  a  are  connected  to  a  receiver  b,  in  which  all  the  ait 
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in  a  series  of  fine  streams  through  the  pipe  w,  the  object 
being  to  condense  as  much  as  possible  of  the  steam  thai 
may  be  present  and  thus  improve  the  vacuum.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  water  becomes  warmed  it  gives  up  the  air 
accompanying  it,  thus  increasing  the  amount  to  be  removed 
by  the  pump.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  introduction  of 
the  feedwater  into  the  system  at  this  point  is  of  doubtful 
utility.  If  it  is  sent  throuHh  an  ordinary  feedwater  heater 
instead,  it  will  become  much  hotter  and  the  air  will  be  elim- 
inated without  difficulty. 

14.  AdvaiitHses. — It  will  be  understood  that  when  the 
exhaust  steam  from  an  engine  is  turned  into  the  ordinary 
low-pressure  heating  system,  the  back  pressure  is  increased 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  is  correspondingly  decreased, 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  very  detrimental. 
One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  vacuum  system  is  that 
a  great  part  of  the  back  pressure  is  taken  off  the  engines, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  engines  to  do  useful  work  is  thereby 
increased. 

The  size  of  the  piping  required  for  the  vacunm  system  of  | 
steam  heating  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  ordinary  low- 
pressure  system.  The  volume  of  steam  required  is  greater, 
owing  to  the  low  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  heat  per  cubic 
foot  is  correspondingly  less  than  that  found  in  ordinary  heat- 
ing systems,  but  the  diflEerence  t>etween  the  pressures  of  the 
steam  in  the  supply  pipe.s  and  in  the  returns  is  so  great  that 
the  volume  of  steam  necessary  to  carry  the  amount  of  heat 
required  is  driven  through  the  pipes  without  difficulty.  In 
practice,  the  radiators  are  usually  of  the  same  size  as  for 
ordinary  low-pressure  steam-heating  systems  when  the  con- 
ditions are  such  that  a  low  steam  pressure  can  be  applied 
to  the  radiation  during  exceedingly  cold  weather. 

TYPES    OP    VACUUM    STSTEHS 

15.  Webster  System. — A  conventional  arrangement  of 
the  Webster  vacuum  system  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  11. 
The  illustration    serves  to  show  methods  of    conoecting 
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different  appliances,  the  arrangement  given  being  modified 
in  practice  to  suit  the  conditions  imposed.     The  pipe  a  sup- 
plies steam  to  the  main  engine  only,  while  the  pipe  b  supplies 
steam  for  the  pumps  and  fan  engine.     A  separator  c  is  placed 
in  the  pipe  a  near  the  engine.     The  drip  from  this  separator 
passes    through  a  steam  trap  d  to  the  feedwater  heater  <?. 
Exhaust  steam  from  engines  and  pumps  passes  through  the 
pipes  /  and  g  into  a  closed  feedwater  heater  connected  to  the 
main  vacuum  return  pipe  through  which  the  air  is  extracted, 
and  the  pressure  in  the  heater  reduced  to  less  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere.     The  partial  vacuum  in  the  feedwater  heater 
causes  the  steam  to  flow  freely  into  the  heater,  where  it  is 
condensed  and  heats  the  make-up  water  required  to  supple- 
ment the  water  of  condensation  returned  from  the  heating 
system.     The  exhaust  pipe  /  from  the  engine  rises  to  the 
ceiling,  where  the  exhaust  pipe  ^  from  the  pumps  connects 
into  it,  as  shown.     A  grease  extractor  h  is  inserted  in  the 
exhaust  pipe  before  connection  is  made  to  the  heating  appa- 
ratus, to  which  a  live-steam  by-pass  connection  /  is  provided. 
The  escape  pipe  is  provided  with  a  back-pressure  valve  j  and 
is  carried  upwards  from  a  point  near  the  grease  extractor  to 
and  above  the  roof  of  the  building,  where  it  terminates  in  an 
exhaust  head  k,  from  which  the  condensation  is  dripped  back 
to  the  feedwater  heater  through  ^*,  the  oil  and  g:rease  having 
been  extracted.     Live  steam  may  be  employed  for  heating: 
when  necessary,  the  steam  passing  from  the  main  b  througfh 
the  reducing  valve  /  to  the  heating  main  or  riser  ;;/.     The 
return  pipe  n  is  carried  downwards  to  a  point  below  the  level 
of  the  feedwater  heater,  and  is  thus  made  a  sealed  return, 
although    the    pipe   could   be    carried    above    the   heatur   it 
required.     This  return  pipe  does  not  connect  with  the  feed- 
water  heater  directly,  as  in  Fig.  6,  but  with  a  vacuum  pump^', 
in  the  ccmnection  to  which  a  strainer  o^  is  placed,  and  a  jet  of 
cold  water  is  introduced  to  cool  the  return  water  and  thereby 
assist  the  pump  in  maintaining  the  vacuum.     The  water  and 
air  drawn  from  the  return  pipe  are  forced  by  the  pump  intd  a 
receiver/^,  placed  at  an  elevation  above  the  feedwater  heater, 
so  that  the  water  in  the  receiver  will  flow  by  gravity  into  the 
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feedwater  heater.  The  receiving  tank  p  has  a  vent  pipe  jto 
the  atmosphere  through  which  ihe  air  in  the  system  is  dis- 
charged. In  the  pipe  r  from  the  receiver /*  a  water  trap  or 
loop  seal  s  is  provided,  so  that  in  case  of  a  pressure  in  the 
system,  the  water  or  the  steam  in  the  feedwater  beater  will 
not  escape  should  the  vacuum  pump  be  stopped.  The  sea! 
also  prevents  the  atmosphere  from  rushing  into  the  healer 
when  the  pressure  in  the  heater  is  below  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  water  in  the  feedwater  heater  is  pumped  into 
the  boiler  by  a  feed-pump  t.  The  vacuum  pump  o  is  fitted 
with  an  automatic  controlling  device  u  connected  to  the  steam 
and  vacuum  pipes,  so  that  the  pomp  will  slow  down  when  the 
vacuum  has  reached  a  certain  point  and  speed  up  again  as 
the  vacuum  is  lost.  The  make-up  water  supply  to  the  feed- 
water  heater  is  controlled  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described 
in  connection  with  Fig.  6.  The  waste  drips  from  the  grease 
extractor  h  and  the  overflow  from  the  feedwater  healer  e  are 
connected  into  a  pipe  v  that  discharges  into  the  sewer.  Each 
drip  pipe  is  connected  to  this  waste  pipe  by  loop  seals,  so 
that  in  case  a  pressure  exists  in  the  system,  the  seals  will  not 
allow  steam  to  escape.  If  these  seals  are  not  capable  of 
preventing  the  steam  from  passing  through  the  pipe,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  use  a  steam  trap.  When  the  engine 
is  not  running,  steam  for  heating  may  be  supplied  throueh 
the  pipe  b.  Only  one  valve  is  shown  as  being  provided  to 
shut  off  the  supply  of  live  steam,  but  there  should  be  a  valve 
at  each  side  of  the  reducing  valve  /.  around  which  a  by-pass 
should  be  arranged,  so  that  the  reducing  valve  coutd  be 
repaired,  if  necessary,  without  shutting  down  the  apparatus. 
The  gauges  shown  at  it<  indicate,  respectively,  the  pressare 
on  the  heating  main  m  and  the  vacuum  on  the  return  main«- 

16.  The  connections  to  the  radiators  and  other  fixtures 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  commonly  employed  with 
gravity  systems.  Taking  the  radiator  x.  for  example,  the 
steam-supply  radiator  connection  is  provided  with  an  angle 
valve,  but  the  return  pipe  has  a  trap  j"  or  thermostatic  valve, 
shown  in  section  in  Pig.  12,  in  the  coonectton  at  the  radiator 
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In  operation,  when  the  radiator  is  cold  the  expansion  stalk  a. 

Fig.  12,  in  the  valve  will  be  contracted,  so  that  when  steam 

is  admitted  to  the  radiator  the  partial  vacuum  in  the  return 

pipe  will  cause  the  steam  to  fill  the  radiator  quickly,  the 

water  of  condensation  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  radiator 

and  being  drained  into  the  return 

pipe  through  the  passages  b,  c  and 

d,d  in   the   valve-seat   bushing  e 

that  is  surrounded  by  a  protecting 

strainer  /.     The   steam,   when    it 

comes   in  contact  with  the   stalk, 

expands  it,  and  the  orifice  c  of  the 

valve  is  contracted  or  closed.     As 

the  stalk  cools  again,  the  orifice  is 

enlarged  and  the  water  passes  out 

of  the  radiator.    Adjustment  of  the 

stalk  is  obtained,  as  indicated,  by 

means  of  the  screwy  at  the  top  of 

the  vatve,  Fig.  12. 

Before  inserting  the  valve-seat 
bushing  c,  the  radiator  should  be 
cleaned  of  any  grease,  dirt,  or  grit  i 
that  might  clog  the  orifice  and  thus  "j 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  valve.  | 
For  this  purpose  dirt  pockets  are  | 
placed  in  the  connections  at  z. 
Fig.  11,  where  a  hot-blast  heater 
coil  is  shown  connected  to  the 
return  below  the  level  of  the  return 
pipe  at  the  pump.  The  heating 
surface  in  the  coil  is  greater  than 
one  thermostatic  valve  can  control, 
and  hence  a  multiple  thermostatic  valve  device  is  used. 
This  valve  device  represents  a  combination  of  several 
expanding  stalks  that  are  inserted  in  one  body,  the  action 
being  the  same  as  with  one  stalk,  or  the  first  stalk  may  be 
heated  and  closed  while  others  are  open,  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  and  temperature. 
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The  radiator  x\  Fig.  11,  is  below  the  pump  level,  and  the 
condensation  from  it  is  raised  above  the  top  of  the  radiator 
to  keep  it  free  from  condensation.  In  an  ordinary  gravity 
heating  job  this  would  be  difficult,  but  with  the  vacuum  sys- 
tem the  pressure  on  the  return  pipe  is  considerably  less  than 
that  in  the  radiator,  and  hence  the  water  will  be  forced  up  to 
the  level  required  to  discharge  it  into  the  pump.  This 
arrangement,  however,  is  not  advisable  where  it  can  be 
avoided.  lu  a  conventional  way,  the  method  of  connecting 
to  indirect  radiators  is  shown  at  .v',  while  at  x"  is  shown  the 
method  of  connecting  water  heaters  where  steam  is  used  to 
heat  water  for  domes- 
tic use.  Old  heat- 
ing systems  may  be 
altered  to  vacuum 
systems  wherein  the 
operating  pressure 
will  not  exceed  that 
of  the  atmosphere. 

17.  Except  for 
e  in  connection 
th  smalt  radiators. 

valve  shown  in  Fig.  12 
may    be    superseded 
'■"•^  by  the   motor  valve 

shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  latter  comprises  a  float  a  through 
which  extends  loosely  a  hollow  stem  d  attached  lo  the 
piston  f  and  carrying  a  valve  disk  d  that  is  held  to  iis 
seat  by  the  spring  e.  The  operation  of  the  piston  ( 
depends  on  the  difference  between  the  pressure  in  the 
radiator  and  that  in  the  return  line.  When  the  radiator  is 
not  condensing  steam,  the  valve  disk  rf  is  held  to  its  seat  by 
the  spring  e,  and  only  a  slight  escape  of  air  through  the 
stem  b  is  possible,  When  the  water  of  condensation  flows 
into  the  valve,  the  float  a  rises  until  the  port  /  is  closed  by 
the  plug  ^,  when  the  pressure  above  the  piston  r  will  become 
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the  same  as  that  in  the  return  pipe,  with  which  the  upper 
chamber  is  in  communication  through  the  hollow  stem  b. 
The  higher  pressure  of  the  supply  side  raises  the  piston  c 
and  attached  valve  disk  d  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  water 
of  condensation  into  the  return  pipe  h.  With  the  escape  of 
condensation  the  float  a  descends,  opening  the  port  /  and 
thereby  causing  an  equalization  of  the  pressure  on  both  sides 
of  the  piston  c\  the  spring  e  then  again  seats  the  valve  disk  d 
ready  for  another  operation,  previous  to  which  any  accumu- 
lation of  air  is  drawn  out  of  the  radiator  into  the  return  pipe 
through  the  hollow  stem  b  by  the  suction  of  the  vacuum 
pump  to  which  the  return  piping  is  attached. 

Before  inserting  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  valve  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  all  burrs,  chips,  sand,  pipe  cement, 
and  other  dirt  is  washed  out  of  the  radiators  and  piping 
system,  steam  being  permitted  to  blow  freely  through  the 
apparatus  for  several  days,  if  possible.  After  the  washing- 
3ut  process  is  finished,  the  inner  parts  of  the  valve  may  be 
placed  in  position,  care  being  taken  that  the  valve  guide  at 
the  end  of  the  hollow  stem  enters  its  seat  properly.  Since 
:he  operation  of  the  valve  depends  solely  on  the  difference 
in  pressure  on  either  side  of  the  piston  r,  no  readjustment  of 
the  valves  is  necessary  after  once  being  properly  set. 

18«  Paul  System. — What  is  known  as  the  Paul  system 
3f  heating  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  mains  in  the  basement  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
systems  previously  described.  From  the  boiler  a  steam  is 
supplied  to  the  engine  ^,  from  which  the  exhaust  passes  to 
the  feedwater  heater  c  and  thence  to  the  heating  system,  the 
feed-pump  automatically  returning  the  water  of  condensation 
:o  the  boiler  from  the  receiver  d  alongside  of  the  feed-pump. 
A.  by-passed  reducing  valve  e  in  the  supplementary  live-steam 
:onnection  controls  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  in 
naking  up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  available  amount  of 
ixhaust  steam.  The  escape  pipe  to  the  roof  is  provided 
mUcL  a  lightly  weighted  back-pressure  valve  /.  The  return 
jipe  is  connected  to  an  automatic  pump  governor,  as  in 
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g.  5.  The  steam  pipe  g  connects  to  the  exhausting  appara- 
s  h^  the  discharge  pipe  from  which* is  connected  to  the 
haust  escape  pipe  to  the  atmosphere.  The  air  pipes  are 
nnected  to  the  suction  opening  in  the  exhausting  appara- 
s  h  and  have  a  check-valve  /  that  serves  to  hold  the  vacuum 

the  air  pipe,  a  gauge  j  indicating  the  amount  of  vacuum 
>tained.  The  exhausting  apparatus  and  connections  are 
xiliary  to  regular  gravity  steam-heating  systems  to  which 
e  apparatus  is  commonly  applied.  The  radiators  shown  at 
e  left  of  Fig.  14  are  arranged  on  the  one-pipe  down-feed 
stem,  while  those  at  the  right  are  connected  up  on  the  two- 
pe  up-feed  system.    The  system  of  steam  and  return  pipes 

practically  the  same  as  for  ordinary  gravity  systems,  so 
r  as  the  risers  and  connections  to  the  radiators  and  mains 
e  concerned.  The  air  piping  k  is  practically  the  same  as 
)uld  be  erected  for  gravity  systems,  with  the  exception 
at  in  the  cellar  the  air  pipe  is  connected  to  the  exhausting 
paratus  of  the  system. 

19«  The  operation  of  the  system  depends  on  the  action 
a  jet  of  steam  under  pressure  in  producing  a  vacuum  in 
e  air  pipe  by  the  velocity  with  which  the  steam  passes 
rough  an  ordinary  type  of  ejector,  by  which  the  air  is 
hausted  from  the  air  pipe  and  consequently  from  the  radi- 
Dr  when  the  automatic  air  valves  connected  to  the  air 
De  are  open.  When  the  entire  system  is  cold,  and  before 
*am  is  turned  on,  all  the  air  valves  are  open.  The  exhauster 
started  and  a  partial  vacuum  is  thus  created  throughout 
5  system.  Steam  is  then  let  into  the  radiators  and  fills 
*m  immediately,  as  there  is  practically  no  resistance  to  the 
w.     The  pressure  at  which  the  steam  flows  into  the  radia- 

•  need  be  equal  only  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  As  the 
iiators  warm  up,  the  heat  of  the  steam  closes  the  automatic 

•  valves,  the  air  pipe  remaining  closed  until  the  radiator 
ols  and  air  again  accumulates  therein,  when  the  operation 

the  air  valves  is  repeated.  Thus,  in  an  extensive  heat- 
l  system,  the  air  that  accumulates  in  the  radiators  may  be 
actively  drawn  ofiE  in  small  quantities  by  a  small  ejector. 
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Owine  to  the  removal  of  the  air,  the  steam  flows  to  the 
radiator  without  any  appreciable  gauge  pressure,  the  radiator 
acting  as  a  regular  surface  condenser,  and  the  air  valve  opera- 
ting to  allow  the  cooling  air  to  be  extracted  as  it  accumulates. 


20.  In  Fig.  15  is  shown  the  exhausting  apparatus  for  > 
plant  having  a  large  number  of  radiators,  the  apparatus  beinE 
so  arranged  in  duplicate  that  either  ejector  may  be  opentied 
should  the  other  become  disarranged.  Live  steam  enters 
the  exhausting  apparatus  through  the  pipe  a  and  one  or  botb 
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3f  the  valves  by  b^  passing  to  the  ejectors  c,  c,  pipes  d^  d, 
:heck-valves  e^e^  and  through  /  to  the  exhaust  escape  pipe. 
The  flow  of  steam  through  the  ejectors  c,  c  creates  a  partial 
/acuum  in  the  air-line  piping  g.g,  through  which  the  air  is 
Jrawn  from  the  radiators.  The  valves  h,  h  provide  for  the 
ndependent  operation  of  either  half  of  the  apparatus,  while 
he  check-valves  /,  /  serve  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
pressure  in  the  air  piping  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the 
itmosphere.  The  vacuum  gauges  j,j  indicate  the  extent  of 
he  vacuum  created  by  the  steam  in  flowing  through  the 
ejectors  r,  c.  The  valved  pipe  k  serves  as  a  by-pass,  by  the 
ise  of  which  one  ejector  may  be  utilized  temporarily  in 
removing  the  air  through  both  the  air  lines  g,g. 

21.  An  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  suitable  for  use 
«rith  gravity  systems  when  water  pressure  is  available  for 
exhausting  purposes  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  the  vacuum  being  . 
maintained  through  the  automatic  control  secured  by  using 
1  diaphragm  regulator  a.  The  diaphragm  chamber  being 
ittached  to  the  air-line  piping  by  when  the  vacuum  therein 
[alls  below  a  given  point  the  valves  c  and  d  in  the  injector 
connection  are  opened  and  the  exhauster  e  reestablishes  the 
•equired  vacuum  in  the  air  main.  The  controlling  mecha- 
lism  consists  of  an  auxiliary  valve  c  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
chamber  d  within  which  is  loosely  mounted  a  differential 
Diston  operated  intermittently  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
:hat  comes  through  the  valve  /.  When  the  vacuum  in  the 
ipparatus  is  lost,  the  weights  on  the  end  of  the  regulator 
irm  overbalance  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  dia- 
phragm, and  as  the  weights  descend,  the  auxiliary  valve  c  is 
opened.  As  the  discharge  or  waste  water  from  the  auxiliary 
/alve  passes  away  through  the  small  pipe  g,  the  differential 
3iston  is  forced  toward  the  top  of  the  casing  dy  thereby 
opening  the  lower  port  therein  and  permitting  the  water  to 
low  through  the  ejector  e  until  the  vacuum  is  reestab- 
ished,  whereupon  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
;op  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  regulator  a  lifts  the  weights 
md  closes  the  auxiliary  valve  c.     As  soon  as  the  discharge 
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from  the  auxiliary  valve  is  cut  off,  the  water  pressure  oa 
top  of  the  piston,  which  should  be  from  25  to  30  ponnota, 


forces  it  to  its  seat  and  thereby  shuts  off  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  exhauster  e. 
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[n  some  cases  an  electrically  driven  air  pump  is  snbsti- 
;ed  for  the  common  type  of  steam-jet  exhauster  ordinarily 
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22.  Mor^fan  System. — The  general  arrangement  of 
lat  is  known  as  the  Hor^ran  systein  of  steam  heating  is 
licated  in  Pig.  17,  which  shows  the  apparatus  applied  to  a 
e-pii>e  heating  system.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features 
this  system  is  the  use  of  a  mercury  seal  trap  through 


hich  the  air  that  accumulates  in  the  radiators  and  piping  is 
ischarged  under  pressure  and  by  means  of  which  the 
entrance  of  air  is  prevented. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  under  the  classification  of 
apor  systems  are  embraced  atl  those  in  which  a  natural 
i.  e.,  as  distinguished  from  forced)  circulation  of  steam 
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takes  place  at  or  slightly  below  the  pressure  of  the  atmoa- 
phere,  the  partial  vacuum  in  the  system  being  created  oolj 
by  condensation,  S[>ecial  traps  and  seals  being  used  to 
prevent  air  from  entering  the  piping  system  after  it  has 
been  discharged  under  pressure. 

Steam  generated  in  the  boiler  a  flows  to  the  radiators  h,  i 
through  the  pipes  c,c,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  expelling 
the  air  from  the  radiators  into  the  air  pipes  ti.d  through  a 
restricted  opening  called  a  reiarder.  While  the  latter  offers 
comparatively  little  resistance  to  the  flow  of  air,  the  conden- 
sation of  steam  in  passing  through  it  causes  a  drop  of  water 
to  lie  deposited  therein,  and  the  fn'ctional  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  sieara  is  thereby  increased.  The  air  piping  is 
run  parallel  with  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  steam 
piping,  the  air  main  in  the  basement  being  graded  toward 
the  point  at  which  the  loop  e  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  separation  of  the  air  and  condensation;  the  air 
passes  up  over  the  loop  e  and  then  down  to  the  mereury 
trap  /,  the  water  oE  condensation  passes  to  the  boiler  throush 
the  drip  pipe  g.  while  the  pipe  h  serves  as  a  drip  and  air 
discharge  for  the  mercury  column  /.  While  the  loop  (pre- 
vents water  from  reaching  the  mercury  seal,  it  offers  no 
obstruction  to  the  expulsion  of  the  air. 

The  height  of  the  loop  depends  on  the  maximum  dropio 
pressure,  but  in  practice  it  is  usually  made  33  feet.  The  loop  | 
may  be  placed  in  any  convenient  location.  The  mercury 
seal,  which  is  placed  as  near  the  boiler  as  may  be  convenient, 
prevents  the  return  of  air  to  any  part  of  the  system  after  il 
has  been  expelled  by  the  initial  pressure  generated  in  the 
boiler.  Il  holds  sufficient  mercury  to  fitl  the  bore  of  the  air 
pipe  to  a  height  of  30  inches  under  atmospheric  pressure 
without  uncovering  the  lower  end  of  the  air  pipe.  The 
depth  to  which  the  latter  is  submerged  in  the  mercury  seal 
determines  the  pressure  necessary  to  expel  air  through  it- 
The  apparatus  is  arranged  so  that  in  case  the  steam  pres- 
sure in  the  boiler  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  temporary  dischaife 
of  steam  through  the  retarders  into  the  air  piping,  water  of 
condensation   accumulates    in    the   drip   pipe   g  and  rises 
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therein  so  as  to  cut  off  communication  between  the  air  main 
and  the  mercury  trap,  so  that  very  little,  if  any,  vapor  enters 
the  drop  leg  of  the  loop  to  the  latter.  The  application  of 
the  apparatus  to  the  two-pipe  system  is  shown  in  Pig.  18,  to 
which  are  applied  the  same  letters  of  reference  as  are  used 


with  Fig.  17.  The  arrangement  of  the  air  piping  is  slightly 
difierent  from  that  shown  in  Fig.  17,  as  is  also  the  position 
of  the  retarders  /;  otherwise,  the  systems  are  substantially 
the  same. 

23.  The  tetnperature  and  corresponding  absolute  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  are  controlled  in  the  Morgan 
system  by  means  of  the  special  damper  regulator  /,  Fig.  17, 
an  enlarged  view  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  19,  It  consists 
of  a  copper  tank  a  in  which  is  placed  a  brass  pipe  b  attached 
above  the  boiler  water-line  to  the  longest  return  main,  as 
shown,  in  order  that  all  the  radiation  may  become  heated 
before  the  regulator  operates  to  check  the  fire.     The  pipe  b 
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serves  to  heat  the  air  in  the  tank,  the  air  expanding  and  con- 
tracting according  to  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  In  the  boiler.  In  a  chamber  f  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
is  arranged  a  diaphragm,  through  the  actuation  of  wbidl 
the  lever  d  opens  and  closes  Ihe  boiler  draft  and  check- 
dampers.  The  lever  d  is  fulcriimed  at  c  and  is  provided 
with  an  adjustable  weight  /  for  counterbalancing  the  weight 
of  the  dampers  attached 
to  the  chain  g.  The 
valve  h  at  the  top  of  the 
tank  is  similar  in  coo-  i 
siruction  to  the  air  val?e  \ 
commonly  used  on  pneu-  , 
matic  bicycle  tires.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide 
means  for  testing  the  reg- 
ulator, an  ordinary  bicycle 
pump  being  used  lo  puinp 
air  into  the  tank  under 
pressure.  This  regulator 
is  not  required  wheu  the 
operation  of  the  dampers 
.trolled  by  the  use  of 
thermostats. 

\ 


cQcb 


24,  In  the  Morgan  system,  the  air  lines  are  galvaniied- 
iron  pipe.  For  the  riser  lines,  i-inch  pipe  is  sufficiently  large 
for  connection  with  six  or  eight  radiators,  while  the  main  ait 
lines  should  not  be  smaller  than  J  inch  tor  ten  radiators, '  inch 
for  twenty  radiators,  and  1  inch  for  seventy-five  radiators. 

35.  Trane  Bj-stem. — A  mercury  seal  system  in  whidi 
the  main  air  pipe  a  is  connected  to  the  top  of  the  mercury 
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seal  device  b,  is  known  as  the  Trane  Sfstem,  and  is  shown 
in  Figs.  20  and  21,  the  latter  being  an  enlarged  sectional 
view  of  the  mercurial  sealing  appliance  b.  Automatic  opera- 
tion of  the  apparatus  is  obtained  by  using  a  thermostat  in 
connection  with  the  diaphragm  draft  regulator  c.  Fig.  20, 


Fio.ao 
on  the  boiler.  The  weight  on  the  diaphragm  regulator  is 
adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  weather.  Should  the 
weather  be  cold,  it  will  be  found  that  the  draft  regulator  will 
maintain  a  uniform  steam  pressure  for  some  time  before  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  room  reaches  the  point  at  which 
the  thermostat  is  set.     When  the  air  reaches  the  desired 
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temperature,  the  thermostat  immediately  closes  the  necessary 
electrical  circuits  for  actuating  the  motor  with  which  the 
thermostat  and  lever  of  the  diaphragm  regulator  are  con- 
nected. Thereupon  the  motor 
closes  the  drafts,  and  the  ther- 
mostat assumes  control  of  the 
fire,  continuing  in  control  until 
the  temperature  of  the  steam 
becomes  too  low  to  supply  snf- 
ficient  heat  to  maintain  the  re- 
quired temperature  in  the  room, 
when  the  thermostat  transfers 
the  control  of  the  fire  to  the 
diaphragm  regulator.  By  the 
joint  action  of  the  thermostat  and 
diaphragm  regulator,  the  steam 
pressure  expels  the  air  and  the 
condensation  of  steam  creates  the 
partial  vacuum  wherewith  the  cir- 
culation of  steam  thereafter  takes 
place. 

26.     The  mercury  sealing  ap- 
pliance  is   shown    in    section  in 
Fig.  21.     It  consists  of  an  outer 
tube  a  and  an  inner  tube  i  throngh 
which  air  from  the  heating  system 
,  discharges  through  the  mercury  r. 
As  long  as  the  air  pipe  is  cold 
and  there  is  pressure  aliove  thai 
of   the    atmosphere    to   drive  il 
from     the    system,    the    air    will 
be    forced    through  the   mercury 
and  out  of   the  orifice  1/  in  the 
side    near  the   base    of   the  seal- 
The  use  of  the  mercury  seal  in  connection  with  a  low-pres- 
sure steam  apparatus,  converting  the  latter  into  a  vacuum 
heating  system,  does  not  prevent  the  carrying  of  low  pressure 
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if  desired.  In  fact,  the  thermostat  will  repeatedly  cause  to 
be  carried  both  a  vacuum  and  a  pressure. 

27.  Each  radiator  is  provided  with  a  thermostatic  air 
valve  like  that  used  with  the  Paul  system;  and  as  the  air 
cannot  return  to  the  radiators  because  of  the  mercury  seal, 
the  steam  may  be  maintained  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
212°,  owing  to  the  absence  of  air  and  the  partial  vacuum 
throughout  the  system  due  to  condensation.  When  the  tem- 
perature falls  below  212°  and  a  partial  vacuum  is  created,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  forces  the 
latter  up  the  mercury  tube  b.  Fig.  20,  to  a  height  correspond- 
ing to  the  difference  lietween  the  internal  and  external  pres- 
sures. The  air  valve  on  each  radiator  is  supph'ed  with  a 
union  to  which  is  connected  a  i-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe; 
this  pipe  is  run  in  the  most  convenient  or  out-of-the-way 
place,  preferably  inside  the  partition,  to  the  basement, 
where  the  several  air  pipes  from  the  radiators  are  connected 
to  the  air  main  passing  around 
the  basement  parallel  with 
the  steam  main.  The  hori- 
zontal branches  connecting 
the  air  risers  to  the  air  main 
should  be  at  least  one  size 
larger  than  the  risers,  and  the 
main  should  not  be  smaller 
than  i  inch  for  500  feet  of 
radiation,  }  inch  for  1,000  to 
2,000  feet  of  radiation,  1  inch  j 
for  3,000  feet  of  radiation. 

28.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  vacuum  created  by  con- 
densation, it  is  necessary  that 
the  valves  and  all  joints  shall 
be  absolutely  tight;  and  since  ''"■  ^ 

the  ordinary  types  of  radiator  valve  with  packed  stuffingbox 
leak  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  vacuum,  it  has  been  found 
desirable,  in  practice,  to  use  a  special  type  of  valve,  like 
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that  shown  in  Fig.  22,  for  preserving  the  vacuum  in  the 
system.  Entrance  of  air  to  the  piping  system  through  the 
radiator  valve  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  diaphraEm  n 
held  tightly  between  the  washer  b  and  the  shoulder  c  on 
the  valve  stem  rf  by  the  nut  e.  The  outer  edges  of  (he 
diaphragm  are  clamped  tightly  between  the  body  and  bon- 
net of  the  valve,  as  shown,  by  means  of  screws  f,  i.  The 
valve  is  provided  with  a  renewable  disk  g  held  in  place  by 
the  nut  h.  Quick  operation  of  the  valve  is  secured  by  meacs 
of  a  compound  valve  stem,  the  upper  portion  /of  which  has 
a  left-hand  thread  externally  and  is  threaded  right-hand 
internally  to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  d,  thereby 
securing  twice  as  great  a  movement  of  the  valve  stem  as 
would  be  obtained  with  a  single  screw  thread  of  equal  pitch. 
Connection  with  the  radiator  is  made  by  means  of  the  nipple/ 
and  union  k^  the  riser  being  attached  at  /. 

29.  Broomell  System. — The  heating  system  illustrated 
in  Fig.  23  is  known  to  the  trade  as  the  Itruoniell  yapor 
BysteiH,  the  term  vapor  doubtless  being  used  to  indicate  the 
fact  that  the  circulation  of  steam  takes  place  at  or  but  slightly 
abiive  atmospheric  pressure,  to  which  the  tail  end  of  the 
piping  system  is  open  through  connection  to  the  boiler 
smoke  flue  or  chimney.  The  system  has  lieen  classified  as 
being  of  the  vacuum  type,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  low-pressure 
gravity  system,  the  circulation  of  steam  being  due  to  the  drop 
in  pressure  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  steam  in  the 
radiators.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  pressure  of 
at  least  a  few  ounces  in  the  boiler  to  insure  circulation  of  Ihe 
vapor  through  the  radiators. 

The  steam-supply  main  a  is  run  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
the  usual  gravity  steam-heating  apparatus.  In  some  cases 
the  main  pitches  upwards  to  the  extreme  end.  or,  as  in 
Fig.  23,  the  main  is  graded  downwards  to  the  extreme  end. 
and  then  brought  back  to  the  boiler,  forming  a  cireuiaiinE 
main  system,  with  the  return  b  above  the  boiler  water-line. 
The  water  of  condensation  from  the  radiators  flows  back  to 
the  boiler  through  the  separate  dry-i  etum  main  e.    The  return 
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main  6  might  be  utilized  for  this  purpose  hy  using  loop  seals 
as  drip  connections  between  the  steam  main  and  the  main 
return,  the  seals  being  made  deep  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  diflEerence  in  the  pressures.  The  rising  lines  and  branches 
to  the  radiators  are  similar  to  those  of  any  two-pipe  beating 
system,  the  pitch  of  the  radiator  branches  being  sufficiently 
great  to  dram  effectively  to  the  risers  or  mains  without  trap- 


ping the  connections.  The  return  pipec,  which  should  be  at 
least  4  feet,  and  as  much  higher  as  possible,  above  the  boiler 
water-line,  as  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  may  vary,  is  connected 
as  a  dry  return  to  the  top  of  a  receiver  rf,  whose  construction 
is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  24.  A  vapor  pipe  e,  Fig.  28,  is  also 
connected  to  the  top  of  the  receiver  and  leads  to  the  con- 
densing coil  or  radiator  /and  escape  pipe^.  The  condensing 
coil  will  condense  any  vapor  that  might  pass  through  the 
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receiver,  to  which  the  condensation  drains  back.  The  outlet 
pipe  from  the  condensing  coil  is  run  into  the  smoke  pipe  or 
chimney,  the  idea  being  that  if  the  chimney  has  a  good  draft, 
air  will  be  drawn  from  the  coil  and  a  partial  vacuum  thereby 
created.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  however,  it  will  he 
found  in  practice  that  the  sucking  or 
aspirating  influence  exerted  by  the 
chimney  is  too  slight  to  be  effective 
in  drawing  air  from  the  piping  system. 

30.  As  shown  in  Pig.  24,  the 
round  cast-iron  receiver  d  of  Fig.  23 
is  provided  with  a  gauge  glass  a 
behind  which  is  a  scale  b  graduated 
to  show  ounces  of  pressure  as  repre- 
sented by  the  height  of  the  water 
column  in  the  gauge  glass,  A  copper 
iloat  c  within  the  receiver  is  attached, 
by  a  brass  chain  that  passes  upwards 
through  an  opening  in  the  hinged 
cover  of  the  receiver  and  tlien  over 
the  pulleys  d  and  e,  to  the  draft 
damper  in  the  ash-pit  door  of  the 
boiler.  A  special  type  of  safely 
valve  /  is  placed  in  the  connection  to 
the  steam  space  of  the  boiler  at  (he 
right  of  the  receiver.  A  weighted 
lever  g,  fulcrumed  in  the  supporting 
bracket  h  and  resting  ou  top  of  the 
safety-valve  stem,  as  shown,  projects 
into  the  top  of  the  receiver.  The 
latter  is  connected  up  so  that  when 
there  is  no  pressure  on  the  system  the 
water  stands  at  the  same  level  in  both  boiler  and  receiver, 
showing  in  the  gauge  glass  at  the  zero  mark  on  the  scale  of 
the  latter.  When  steam  is  generated  and  pressure  thereby 
produced  in  the  boiler,  water  of  condensation  collects  in  the 
receiver  until  the  difference  in  pressure  in  the  system  is 
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overcome,  when  the  water  flows  from  the  receiver  into  the 
boiler  by  gravity.  The  float  c^  by  means  of  which  the  operation 
of  the  damper  is  controlled,  is  set  according  to  the  character 
of  the  weather,  by  shortening  or  lengthening  the  damper  chain, 
so  that  the  draft  damper  will  close  at  any  desired  difference  or 
drop  in  pressure  within  the  limits  for  which  the  receiver  may 
be  designed.  If,  when  the  water  rises  to  the  point  at  which  the 
float  has  been  set  to  close  the  draft  damper,  the  steam  pressure 
continues  to  increase,  the  float  rises  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  safety-valve  lever,  lifting  it  and  permitting  the  valve 
to  open  and  thereby  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  boiler.  There- 
upon, the  water  in  the  receiver  falls,  and  if  it  descends  beyond 
the  point  at  which  the  float  is  set  to  close  the  damper,  the 
latter  will  be  opened.  In  order  that  this  damper  regulating 
apparatus  may  operate  satisfactorily,  it  is  essential  that  the 
ash-pit  damper  be  light  and  easily  moved,  the  fire  and  ash-pit 
doors  being  kept  cl6sed  to  secure  automatic  regulation  of 
the  boiler  pressure. 

31  •  In  the  Broomell  system  the  steam-supply  connection 
to  the  radiator  is  at  the  top,  where  the  special  regulating 
valve  illustrated  in  Fig.  25  is  used  to  control  the  amount  of 
steam  admitted  to  the  radiator.  This  is  accomplished  by 
providing  in  the  valve  disk  a  a  series  of  four  g-inch  or  i-inch 
circular  ports,  as  by  adapted  to  correspond  with  similar  steam- 
admission  ports,  as  Cy  and  an  air  or  venting  port  d  in  the 
valve  seat.  The  disk  a  is  held  to  its  seat  by  the  spring  ^, 
which  also  serves  to  hold  the  shoulder  near  the  top  of  the 
valve  stem  /  in  close  contact  with  the  ground  joint  surface  g^ 
thereby  obviating  the  use  of  packing.  To  the  extreme  upper 
end  of  the  valve  stem  is  attached  the  lever  arm  h  through 
which  projects  the  pin  i  of  the  handle  /,  by  which  the  lever 
arm  h  is  moved  to  turn  the  steam  on  or  off.  Sockets,  as  k, 
whose  position  in  the  cap  or  head-plate  /  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  feed-ports  in  the  valve  seat,  are  provided  for  the 
reception  of  the  pin  /,  which  may  be  locked  in  position  by 
means  of  a  locking  screw  in  after  adjusting  the  valve  disk. 
When  the  steam  is  entirely  shut  off  from  the  radiator,  the 
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fourth  port  in  the  valve  disk  comes  over  the  sir  port  d,  through 
which  communication  with  the  atmosphere  is  established, 
thereby  destroying  the  partial  vacuum  that  may  exist  in  the 
radiator  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  water  being  backed 


up  in  the  return  pipe.  By  turning  the  valve  stem  so  that  the 
pin  (■  occupies  the  first  socket  from  that  which  represents  the 
closed  position  of  the  valve,  the  air  port  d  will  be  closed  and 
the  first  port  in  the  valve  disk  will  come  over  the  first  feed- 
port  in  the  valve  seat,  and  so  on,  the  valve  disk  being  turned, 
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is  required,  to  bring  the  ports  successively  over  each  other 
intil  the  valve  is  fully  opened. 

32.  The  return  connection  at  the  bottom  of  the  radiator 
s  provided  with  a  special  union  connection  having  a  water 
jocket  in  it  to  cause  the  steam  to  fill  the  radiator  completely 
md  prevent  one  radiator  from  drawing  vapor  from  another 
vhen  the  radiator  is  shut  off.  In  operation,  steam  under  a 
jlight  pressure  is  admitted  to  the  radiator  in  small  or  large 
juantities  to  heat  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  radiator  as 
nay  be  required.  If  the  temperature  desired  in  the  room  is 
)0°,  a  small  quantity  of  steam  may  be  admitted;  if  a  higher 
emperature  is  wanted,  a  little  more  steam  may  be  admitted. 
The  steam  condenses  in  the  radiator,  and  the  water  of  con- 
lensation,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  radiator,  passes 
hrough  the  special  water-seal  pocket  in  the  return  main  and 
hence  into  the  return  pipe.  As  there  is  no  back  pressure  on 
he  return  pipe,  the  water  flows  into  the  receiver  </,  Fig.  23, 
vhere  it  accumulates  until  it  attains  a  sufficient  head  to 
low  by  gravity  into  the  boiler.  The  return  mains  are  open 
o  the  atmosphere  through  the  receiver  and  condensing  coil 
employed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vapor  from  the  return 
nains  through  the  escape  pipe.  The  boiler  may  be  of  any 
)ne  of  the  types  on  the  market,  provided  the  headroom  above 
he  boiler  is  sufficient  for  the  required  difference  of  level  to 
)e  maintained  between  the  water  in  the  receiver  and  that  in 
he  boiler. 

33«  The  Broomell  system  may  be  adapted  to  use  where 
ixhaust  steam  from  engines,  etc.  is  available,  in  which  case 
he  return  pipe  would  be  brought  to  the  engine  room  and  a 
londensing  coil  attached  to  the  top  of  the  return  pipe,  the 
vater  from  it  draining  into  a  receiver.  The  vapor  pipe 
vould  be  connected  to  the  chimney,  and  the  water  of  conden- 
sation pumped  back  to  the  boiler. 

34.  Thermoprrade  System, — A  modification  of  the 
iystem  shown  in  Fig.  9,  with  the  return  risers  fitted  with  a 
rapor  pipe  to  the  roof,  and  with  traps  on  the  radiator  return 
)ipes,  as  in  Fig.  8,  is  known  as  the  therniograde  system. 
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The  autovalve  may  quickly  be  cleared  of  scale  and  of 
sediment  by  lifting  the  handle  f  attached  to  the  rod^.  thus 
raising  the  valve  to  an  emergency  position  and  allowing  the 
full  pressure  of  steam  to  sweep  over  the  seat,  this  being  done 
without  disarrangement  of  the  adjustment  of  the  valve.  The 
autovalve  can  be  acted  on  by  steam  only,  there  being  no 
danger  of  the  hot  water  of  condensation  surrounding  the 
zinc  tube  to  cause  expansion,  since  ihe  moment  water  rises 


above  the  valvi 
two  openings,  c 


s  drained  into  the  returns  throu£ti_ 
e  of  which  is  shown  at  k.  J 


SPECIAL    APPLIANCES 

36.  Numerous  special  appliances  have  been  designed 
for  use  in  connection  with  vacuum  systems  of  heating  for 
securing  a  discharge  of  air  from  the  radiators  and,  by  pre- 
venting the  entrance  of  air  to  Ihe  radiator,  for  preserving 
the  partial  vacuum  obtained  by  condensation.  For  this  pur- 
pose air  valves  have  been  constructed  with  small  check-valves 
in  the  air-discharge  orifice,  so  that  the  air  will  not  return  to 
the  radiator  after  it  has  been  driven  out  by  the  pressure  of 
the  steam.  These  valves  are  not  quite  so  successful  as  they 
are  designed  to  be,  as  the  apparatus  to  which  they  are  some- 
times attached  is  faulty  in  construction,  and  the  use  of  these 
valves  aggravates  the  trouble.  Air  valves  with  this  attach- 
ment should  be  used  only  with  the  one-pipe  system.  When 
such  devices  are  used,  the  radiators  must  be  of  ample  siie, 
in  order  to  heat  the  whole  house  with  a  low  pressure,  and  the 
pipes  must  be  run  so  as  to  equalize  the  flow  of  steam;  otbei- 
wise,  one  or  more  radiators  will  not  get  a  sufficient  amounl 
of  steam,  the  rapid  condensation  in  some  of  the  radiators 
drawing  steam  from  other  points,  while  the  velocity  of  the 
inHow  of  steam  will  hold  back  the  condensed  water  in  the 
radiator. 

37.  One  of  the  special  devices  used  with  vacuum  systems 
is  the  Allen  automatic  air  and  Tnonum  valve,  shown  in 
Fig.  27.  This  appliance  was  especially  designed  for  use  oa 
low-pressure  and  exhaust  steam-heating  systems  that  may  be 
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operated  under  a  partial  vacuum  in  order  to  secure  the  advan- 
tage of  a  low  temperature  in  mild  weather.  The  valve  per- 
mits the  escape  of  air  from  the  radiator,  closing  automatically 
against  the  emission  of  steam  or  water  and  preventing  the 
ingress  of  air  to  the  radiator.  The  valve  proper  comprises 
an  outer  shell  a  within  which  a  partition  is  so  placed  as  to 
form  a  well  b  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valve 
to  receive  and  retain 
the  water  condensed 
from  the  steam  as  it 
passes  into  or  through 
the  valve.  A  sealed 
metal  float  c  is  placed 
in  this  well.  The  outer 
chamber  is  connected 
with  the  inner  chamber 
by  means  of  a  small 
hole  d  near  the  bottom 
of  the  inner  shell.  The 
top  of  the  valve  cham- 
ber is  provided  with  a 
double-sealed  bush- 
ing e,  the  pin  /  on  top 
of  the  float  c  engaging 
with  the  lower  seat, 
while  the  upper  seat 
receives  the  vacuum 
pin  g.  Attached  to  the 
top  of  the  vent  is  a 
diaphragm  chamber 
containing  a  corrugated  metal  diaphragm.  To  the  upper 
part  of  the  radiator  connection  a  small  pipe  h  is  attached 
by  means  of  a  union  nut  /'.  This  pipe  forms  a  direct 
connection  between  the  radi;itor  and  the  bottom  of  the 
diaphragm  chamber/.  To  the  upper  sicte  of  the  diaphragm  k 
is  attached  a  small  rod  /  to  which  in  turn  a  stamped  met,-il 
hood  m  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  screw  and  locknut.     The 
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vacuum  pin  g  is  fastened  to  a  small  bar  «,  which  in  turn  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  this  metal  hood.  To  insure  proper 
seating:  of  the  vacuum  pin,  a  spring  e,  pressing  down  on  the 
diaphragm,  is  used.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  spring  is  a 
small  screw  by  means  of  which  any  desired  pressure  on  Ihe 
vacuum  pin  can  be  obtained.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  these 
screws  are  so  adjusted  as  to  resist  a  pressure  against  ttie 
diaphragm  of  \  pound.  When  the  pressure  exceeds  J  pound, 
the  vacuum  pin  unseals,  allowing  the  air  to  be  freely  vented 
through  the  valve,  in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  vacuum  attachments  were  not  used-  When  the  pres-  i 
sure  falls  below  \  pound,  the  pressure  of  the  spring  o  forces  , 
the  vacuum  pin  g  to  its  seat,  thereby  preventing  any  air  from 
returning  to  the  system  or  the  radiator  through  the  air  valve. 
During  the  first  operation,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  reaches 
a  pound  or  over,  the  pressure  communicated  through  the 
small  pipe  h  raises  the  diaphragm  *,  and  with  it  the  vacuum 
pin^,  unsealing  the  latter  and  allowing  the  air  to  pass  freely 
through  the  opening  thereby  uncovered.  As  long  as  the 
pressure  on  the  diaphragm  exceeds  i  pound,  the  vacuum  pio 
remains  unseated.  When  steam  enters  tlie  air  valve  it  con- 
denses and  gradually  fills  the  inner  well  b  with  water,  carryinc 
the  float  pin  /  to  its  seat,  thus  closing  the  valve  against  the 
emission  of  steam.  The  steam  that  first  enters  the  valve 
requires  a  few  minutes  to  condense  suflScient  water  to  close 
the  valve.  During  the  first  operation,  the  air  in  the  outer 
chamber  of  the  valve  is  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  steam 
and  a  portion  of  it  is  expelled  through  the  small  hole  in  Ihe 
inner  chamber  and  thence  out  of  the  valve  through  the  regu- 
lar outlet.  As  the  inner  chamber  fills  with  water  from  con- 
densation, the  outlet  d  becomes  sealed  by  water.  When 
steam  is  shut  off,  and  the  v^lve  cools,  the  air  in  the  outer 
chamber  contracts,  draws  the  water  from  the  inner  chamber  h, 
and  allows  the  float  c  to  drop,  thus  opening  the  air  valve. 
When  steam  again  enters  the  valve,  the  heat  expands  ihf 
air  in  the  outer  chamber,  forces  the  water  into  the  inntr 
chamber,  carries  the  float  pin  to  its  seat  and  closes  the  valve 
against  the  emission  of  steam.     The  operation  of  the  valve 
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proper  is  always  the  same  whether  the  pressure  is  1  pound 
or  10  pounds.  The  greater  the  pressure  the  higher  the 
temperature,  but  the  only  effect  this  condition  has  on  the 
valve  is  simply  to  expel  a  little  more  of  the  air  from 
the  outer  chamber  of  the  valve.  When  the  valve  cools,  the 
contraction  of  the  air  in  the  outer  chamber  draws  the  water 
from  the  inner  chamber  and  then  draws  air  through  the 
water  until  the  outer  chamber  is  fully  recharged.  When 
cold,  the  condition  of  the  valve  is  always  the  same.  No 
adjustment  is  necessary  at  any  time. 
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HOT-WATER  HEATING  SYSTEMS 


DESIGN  AND  ARRANGEMENT 


FUNDAMENTAIi  PBINCIPIiBS 


INTRODUCTION 

!•  The  diffusion  of  heat  in  fluids  is  accomplished  by  con- 
duction. In  liquids  and  gfases,  the  process  is  aided  by  the 
motion  of  the  particles  of  the  substance  among  themselves. 
The  tendency  of  convection  currents  is  to  merge  into  streams 
or  currents  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  movement  of 
these  large  principal  currents  is  called  circulation.  The 
rapidity  of  circulation  will  depend  on  the  following  consider- 
ations: (1)  The  amount  of  heat  received  per  minute  on  a 
given  area  of  surface;  (2)  the  extent  of  the  heating  surface  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  fluid;  (3)  the  place  of  applica- 
tion of  the  heat,  whether  at  the  top,  side,  or  bottom  of  the 
mass;   (4)  the  conductivity  of  the  fluid: 

2.  The  volume  of  water  does  not  increase  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  temperature;  the  expansion  has  been  determined 
by  experiment,  and  the  results  are  given  in  Table  I. 

The  increase  in  volume  caused  by  heating  water,  or  in 
height  of  a  column  of  uniform  cross-section,  may  be  com- 
puted by  the  following: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  volume ^  or  height  of  column^  at  the  lower 
temperature  by  the  difference  in  the  comparative  volumes  at  the 
original  and  final  temperatures. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  Page  immediately  following  the  title  Page 
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60.843 

52 

3 

1. 00029 

.99971 

62.400 

170  I 

02690 

.97380 

60.78} 

S5- 

0 

1.00038 

.99961 

62.394 

175  t 

02906 

.97193 

60.665 

60 

0 

1 .00074 

.99926 

62.372 

180  1 

03100 

.97006 

60.548 

6j 

0 

l.ODIOI 

.99899 

62.355 

185  . 

03300 

.96828 

60.430 

65 

0 

i.ooiig 

.99881 

62.344 

190  1 

03500 

.96632 

60.314 

?o 

0 

1. 001 60 

.99832 

62.313 

19s  1 

03700 

.96440 

60.198 

75 

0 

1.00239 

.99771 

62.275 

200  1 

03889 

.96256 

60.081 

80 

0 

1.00299 

.99702 

62.240 

20s  I 

04140 

.96020 

59.930 

8s 

0 

1.00379 

.99622 

62.1S2 

210  I 

04340 

.95840 

59-820 

90 

0 

1.00459 

■99543 

62.133 

212  I 

04440 

.95750 

59-760 

95 

0 

1. 00554 

.99449 

62.074 

230  I 

05290 

.94990 

59.360 

100 

0 

[.00639 

■99365 

62.022 

2S0      I 

06280 

.94110 

58.750 

'OS 

P 

1.00739 

.99260 

61.960 

270      1 

07270 

.93230 

58.1S0 

110 

0 

1.00889 

.99119 

61.868 

ago     I 

08380 

.92270 

57.590 

IIS 

0 

1.00989 

.9902 1 

61.807 

298     1 

08990 

.91750 

57.270 

120 

0 

■  .01139 

.98874 

61.715 

338     I 

H180 

.89940 

56.140 

125 

0 

1-01239 

.98808 

61.654 

366     1 

13010 

.88500 

55-290 

130 

0 

1. 01 390 

.98630 

61.563 

390     I 

14440 

.87380 

54.540 
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Or,  /=   F(a-^) 

where     /  =  increase  of  volume  or  height; 
V  =  original  volume  or  height; 
a  =  comparative  volume  at  final  temperature; 
b  =  comparative  volume  at  original  temperature. 

Example  1. — A  heating  apparatus  contains  300  cubic  feet  of  water 
at  60°  F.;  how  much  will  the  water  expand  if  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  230°  F.? 

Solution. — By  Table  I,  the  comparative  volumes  are  1.00074  and 
1.0629,  respectively.  '  Applying  the  rule, 

/  =  300  X  (1.0529  -  1.00074)  =  15.648  cu.  ft.    Ans. 

Example  2. — A  vertical  pipe  is  filled  with  water  to.  a  height  of 
32  feet;  how  many  inches  will  the  water  rise  on  being  heated  from 
65°  F.  to  180°  F.? 

Solution.— The  comparative  volumes  at  65°  and  180°  are  1.00119 
and  1.031,  respectively,  by  Table  I.    Applying  the  rule, 

/=  32  X  12  X  (1.031  -  1.00119)  =  11.48  in.,  nearly.    Ans. 

Water  is  practically  incompressible,  and  it  expands  with 
as  much  force  as  ordinary  metals;  when  heated  or  cooled, 
the  vessel  or  pipes  that  contain  it  expand  or  contract  also, 
but  in  a  less  degree. 

PR1NCIPL.E    OF    HOT-WATER    CIRCULATION 

3,  The  principle  underlying  the  circulation  of  water  in  a 
gravity  hot-water  heating  apparatus  may  be  illustrated  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  consists  of 
two  glass  tubes,  or  vessels,  A  and  B,  connected  near  the  top 
by  the  tubes  a.a,  and  at  the  bottom  by  the  tube  by  a  stop- 
cock c  being  placed  in  a,  a.  The  tubes  A  and  B  are  nearly 
filled  with  water  and  the  water  level  in  each  tube  is  marked 
by  two  points  d  and  e.  The  surface  of  the  water  in  A  will 
be  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water  in  B  because  the  water 
is  of  uniform  density,  and  the  tubes  A  and  B  are  joined. 
Assuming  that  the  tubes  A  and  B  are  of  precisely  the  same 
shape  and  sectional  area,  the  volume  and  weight  of  water  in 
each  tube  is  the  same. 

Now,  close  the  cock  c  and  ignite  the  Bunsen  burner  /, 
placing  it  under  the  column  A,  and  thus  apply  heat  to  the 
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water.  As  the  water  in  the  base  of  A  receives  heat  from 
the  flame,  the  heated  particles  are  pushed  upwards  toward  (he 
surface  by  the  colder  particles,  which  also  rise  when  heated. 
No  perceptible  currents  are  established  by  this  rising  of  the 
heated  particles  and  falling  of  the  colder  ones,  because  the 
upward  movement  of  the  heated  particles  is  so  interfered 
with  by  the  downward  movement  of  the  others  that  the 
warm  and  cold  particles  are  mixed  together  and  thus  tend 
to  produce  a  uniform  tem- 
perature throughout  the 
whole  body  of  water. 

As  the  water  in  A  be- 
comes heated  it  will  ex- 
pand, that  is,  increase  in 
volume,  but  its  weight 
will  remain  unchanged. 
Since  the  tube  .-1  remains 
practically  unchanged  in 
shape  and  dimensions 
when  heated  by  the  water, 
it  follows  that  the  increase 
ill  the  volume  of  the  water 
in  yi  must  either  cause  the 
water  to  rise  in  the  tube, 
or  travel  through  the  con- 
necting tube  S,  and  so  raise 
the  lever  of  the  water  in 
Sot  in  both  A  and  B.  By  continuing  the  application  of  heat, 
it  is  observed  that  the  increase  in  volume  causes  the  water 
in  .4  to  rise  above  the  point  tf,  while  the  water-line  in  B 
remains  at  the  point  e,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  although  the  hydrostatic  head,  that  is.  the 
depth  of  the  water,  is  greater  in  A  than  in  B.  still  the  differ- 
ence in  density  of  the  water  in  the  two  tubes  compensates 
for  their  difference  in  height,  and  so  the  pressure  at  the 
base  of  each  is  the  same.  The  vertical  distance  between 
the  new  surface  (  of  the  water  in  A  and  the  old  water  level 
rf,  will  vary  with  the  temperattu-e  of  the  water  in  A  and  Uw 
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height  of  the  original  column;  it  will  increase  with  an  increase 
of  temperature  (not  with  a  constant  ratio,  however)  and  in 
the  proportion  of  any  increase  in  the  height  of  the  columns 
A  and  B, 

4.  Suppose  that  the  original  height  of  the  column  in  A 
was  10  feet,  the  temperature  of  the  water  46°  F.,  and  that  it 
is  heated  to  200°  F.  Then,  by  the  rule  in  Art.  2,  the  vertical 
distance  between  the  surface  of  the  water  in  Ay  Fig.  1,  and 
the  old  water  level  at  aT  is  10  X  12  X  (1.03889  -  1)  =  4.67 
inches,  nearly.  This  means  that  at  the  level  d  there  exists  a 
pressure  that  is  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  pressure  exerted  at  the  base  of  a  column 
of  hot  water  4.67  inches  high,  while  the  pressure  at  the 
level  e  in  the  column  B  is  that  of  the  atmosphere  only. 
Hence,  while  the  pressures  at  the  bases  of  A  and  B  are  equal, 
the  pressures  at  the  two  sides  of  the  stop-cock  c  in  the 
tubes  tf ,  a  are  unequal,  so  that  when  c  is  opened  hot  water 
will  flow  from  A  into  B.  The  water  level  in  B  is  raised 
thereby  and  lowered  correspondingly  in  A\  this  increases  the 
pressure  at  the  base  of  B  and  decreases  the  pressure  at 
the  base  of  A.  Since  A  and  B  are  joined  by  the  tube  b  at  the 
bottom,  cold  water  will  flow  from  B  through  b  into  A  to 
balance  the  inequality  of  pressures  between  the  two  water 
columns.  The  exchange  of  hot  and  cold  water  between  A 
and  B  will  continue  until  the  average  density  of  the  water 
in  the  two  columns  is  exactly  equal,  when  the  flame  is 
removed.  However,  as  long  as  heat  is  applied  to  one  of  the 
two  columns,  circulation  will  continue. 

This  experimental  demonstration  shows  that  in  a  hot-water 
heating  system  the  primary  cause  of  water  circulation  is  the 
cooler  water  in  one  part  of  the  apparatus  pushing  the  warmer 
and  lighter  water  in  another  part  to  the  top. 


MOTIVE    FORCE 

5.  The  force  that  causes  the  water  in  a  hot-water  heating 
system  to  flow  is  often  called  the  motive  column,  and  is 
the  pressure  due  to  the  head  of  water  between  the  levels  d 
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and  (,  Fig.  1.  Whether  the  motive  column  is  actually  pres- 
ent, as  in  an  open  apparatus,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  or 
whether  it  is  only  imaginary,  as  in  a  closed  apparatus,  where 
the  water  expands  into  an  expansion  tank,  a  difference  in 
pressure  equal  to  that  exerted  by  the  motive  column  will 
always  be  present. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  hot  water  will  move 
only  when  there  is  a  heavier  and  cooler  body  of  water  to  dis- 
place it  and  force  it  upwards 
ngSM  by    means    of     its    superior 

It  I    f  I  weight,  or  when  some  force, 

other  than  the  force  of  grav- 
ity, is  employed  to  move  il. 
The  driving  force  that  pro- 
pels the  water  in  any  given 
circuit  operating  by  gravity 
alone  is  proportional  to  the 
difference  in  the  mean  tem- 
peratures of  the  ascending 
and  descending  parts  of  the 
circuit,  and  does  not  depend 
on  the  actual  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  those  op- 
posing parts  of  the  system. 
With  a  given  difference  in 
temperatures,  the  motive 
force  is  also  proportional  to 
the  vertical  height  of  the 
circuit.  Thus,  the  motive 
-    '""  force,  or  head,   in    a  circuit 

50  feet  high,  ts  twice  as  great  as  in  one  only  2>5  feet  in  height. 


□ 


6.  The  force  of  the  circulation  through  radiators,  etc., 
with  a  given  fall  of  temperature,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
height  of  the  return  column,  and  is,  in  many  cases,  practi- 
cally independent  of  the  height  of  the  supply  column.  Thns, 
in  Fig.  2.  the  circulation  through  the  radiator  a  will  be  about 
three  times  as  great  as-through  b,  notwitbstandine  the  fact 
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that  the  supply  columns  c  and  g  are  of  equal  height,  because 
the  return  /  is  about  three  times  as  high  as  the  return  e.  The 
temperature  in  the  pipes  c  and  d  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  the 
same;  consequently,  the  column  d  simply  balances  an  equal 
height  of  column  t,  and  fails  to  supply  any  force  for  circula- 
tion. The  force  for  circulation  in  this  circuit,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  excess  in  density  of  the  water  in  e  over 
that  contained  in  the  riser  below  the  level  of  the  radiator  at 
the  line  h. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  drop  pipe  d 
can  be  of  service  is  to  act  as  a  cooler,  and  thus  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  water  it  contains. 

7.  While  it  is  true  that  the  total  motive  force  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  pipe,  that  is,  the  motive  force  in  a  pipe 
4  inches  in  diameter  will  be  four  times  that  in  a  pipe  2  inches 
in  diameter,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  4-inch  piping 
contains  four  times  as  much  water  to  be  moved  as  the  2-inch 
pipe,  so  that  the  force  exerted,  and  the  water  the  force  is 
exerted  on  (in  other  words,  the  power  and  the  resistance), 
are  relatively  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  pipe  there  is  secured 
an  increase  of  motive  force  with  which  to  overcome  faults  in 
piping,  or  such  resistances  as  arise  from  obstructions  in  the 
form  of  foreign  matter.  Every  increase  in  the  size  of  pipe 
means  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  moved,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  motive  force  to  be  wasted  in  any  size 
of  piping.  However  perfectly  the  piping  is  proportioned  and 
run,  the  margin  in  motive  force  is  so  narrow  that  extremely 
slight  obstnictions  will  render  the  apparatus  practically 
inoperative. 

8.  The  force  available  for  moving  the  water  in  a  gravity 
hot-water  heating  system  may  be  computed  by  the  following 
method:  The  height  of  the  descending  column  should  be 
measured  from  the  actual  top  of  the  column  (the  point  at 
which  the  water  begins  to  flow  downwards)  to  the  point 
where  the  return  pipe  enters  the  boiler.  The  average  tem- 
peratures of  the  ascending  and  descending  columns  should 
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then  be  carefully  measured.  The  difference  in  weight  of 
columns  of  water  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  high,  at  the  actual 
average  temperatures  thus  found,  may  be  learned  by  usiojr 
columns  4  and  S  of  Table  I.  As  these  columns  give  the  weight 
of  the  water  per  cubic  foot,  however,  it  is  necessarj'  to  divide 
by  \44  in  order  to  obtain  the  weight  or  pressure  per  square 
inch  for  each  foot  in  height.  This  difference  in  weight 
between  the  ascending  and  descending  columns  of  water, 
when  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the  columns,  in  feet,  equals 
the  total  pressure  per  square  inch  that  acts  as  a  motive  force  ■ 
to  drive  the  water  forwards, 

ExAMft.fi. — What  is  the  lotal  motive  force  per  square  inch  in  a  hot- 
vater  heating  Apparatus,  when  the  average  temperature  ttiroiigbout 
the  ascending  column  is  230°,  and  in  the  descending  column  IWC,  tbe 
operative  height  of  tbe  descending  columa  of  water  being  70  feet? 
Solution. — Table  I  shows  that  water  at  180°  exerts  a  pressure  of 
'  •=  A206  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  the  base  of  the  column  for  each  tool 
of  height;  nail  that  water  at  230°  has  a  corresponding  pressure  of 
-."j  a  .41221b.  per  sq.  in.  The  force  available  for  moving  the  waler 
will  then  be  the  difference  in  pressure  multiplied  by  the  height  ol  tbe 
column,  which  is  .420ft  -  ,4122  -  .0088  lb,,  and  .0083  x  70  =  .581  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  at  tiie  base  of  the  column,     Ans. 

In  estimating  the  operative  height  of  the  column,  any  part 
of  the  system  that  is  located  above  the  level  of  the  point  at 
which  the  water  begins  to  flow  downwards  must  not  be 
included.  The  elevation  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
expansion  tank  above  that  point  does  not  increase  the  motive 
force  of  the  system  in  any  degree.  It  serves  only  to  increase 
the  static  pressure  ecjually  throughout  the  whole  system. 
An  increase  of  static  pressure  simply  raises  the  boiling  point 
of  the  contained  water,  and  thus  admits  of  a  higher  temper- 
ature being  given  to  the  water  in  circulation. 


EXAMPLES    FOB    PRACTICE 

What   will  be   the  height  of  a  column  of  water  when  heated 
I  the  height  of  the  original  temperature  U 
s  uniform  in  cross-section. 

Ans.  24.92  (t.,  nearly 
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2.  If  42  gallons  of  water  is  heated  from  32°  F.  to  175®  F.,  what  will 
the  new  volume  be?  Ans.  43.221  gal.,  nearly 

3.  In  a  hot-water  heating  system,  the  ascending  column  averages 
180°  F.  and  the  descending  column  140°  F.;  the  descending  column 
being  45  feet  high,  what  is  the  motive  force,  in  pounds  per  square  inch? 

Ans.  .26  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

CIRCULuATION    IN    RADIATORS 

9,  Hot-water  radiators  may  be  supplied  with  hot  water 
at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom,  but  the  pipe  that  returns  the 
water  from  a  hot-water  radiator  to  the  boiler  should  be  con- 
nected to  the  bottom  tapping  of  the  radiator.  If  the  hot 
water  «is  introduced  at  the  top,  the  circulation  of  the  water 
within  the  radiator  will  be  downwards  in  every  loop  or  sec- 
tion, the  sections  being  connected  together  with  nipples  at 
the  top.  As  the  water  becomes  cooled  in  the  sections,  it 
falls  by  gravity  to  the  return  pipe.  If  the  hot  water  is  intro- 
duced into  the  base  of  the  radiator,  it  invariably  ascends  in 
the  loops  nearest  the  inlet  tapping  and  descends  in  the  other 
loops.  If  the  radiator  is  short,  the  circulation  may  be  up 
one  column  of  each  loop  and  down  the  other  column;  or,  the 
direction  of  the  circulation  may  be  both  ways  in  the  same 
radiator.  ,  In  any  case,  the  general  direction  of  the  current 
must  be  from  the  inlet  tapping  to  the  outlet  tapping.  The 
circulation  within  the  sections  is  of  secondary  importance 
and  does  not  materially  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  radiator. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  APPARATUS 


APPLIANCES    REQUIRED 

10,  The  apparatus  required  for  warming  buildings  by 
the  use  of  hot  water  is  essentially  composed  of  a  water 
heater,  often  called  a  hot- water  boiler,  a  number  of  radia- 
tors or  other  such  heating  surfaces,  and  a  system  of  piping 
to  connect  the  radiators  to  the  water  heater.  An  expansion 
tank  is  also  employed  in  the  system  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensating for  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  water  due 
to  the  changes  in  its  temperature. 
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The  boiler,  or  heater,  is  generally  located  in  the  basemeat 
or  cellar  of  the  building  to  be  warmed,  and,  if  possible,  lower 
than  the  lowest  radiators  to  be  heated.  The  reason  for  set- 
ting the  boiler  low  is  that  the  hottest  water  always  flows  to 
the  highest  parts  of  the  system,  and  the  lower  radiators. 
parlicularly  if  below  the  level  of  the  boiler,  are  liable  to  be 
too  cool  to  become  efficient  heating  surfaces. 

The  piping  usually  consists  of  two  systems,  a  flow  sj-s- 
toiu,  or  that  which  conveys  the  hot  water  from  the  boiler  lo 
the  different  radiators,  and  a  return  system,  or  that  which 
conveys  the  water  from  the  radiators  back  to  the  boiler.  All 
the  flow  pipes  should,  if  possible,  pitch  gently  upwards  toward 
the  radiators  to  which  they  are  connected,  and  the  return 
pipes  should  have  the  same  pitch.  This  will  not  only  pre- 
vent air  from  accumulating  at  any  point  in  the  piping,  but 
will  also  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  water. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  will  flow 
in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  pipes  be  properly  proportioned  to  take  to  the  several 
radiators  exactly  the  volume  of  water  required,  and  no  more; 
otherwise,  more  water  will  flow  through  some  radiators  thu) 
through  others,  which  means  that  some  radiators  will  be 
hotter  than  others. 

Small  air  valves,  automatic  or  otherwise,  are  attached  to 
the  highest  points  of  the  several  parts  of  the  system,  usually 
on  or  near  the  tops  of  the  radiators,  to  allow  air  in  the  sys- 
tem to  escape,  and  thus  prevent  a  stoppage  of  circulation  by 
air  locks. 

11.  Water,  when  heated  in  the  boiler,  rises  in  the  flow 
main  and  its  several  branches  and  enters  the  radiators 
through  hot-water  radiator  valves.  While  circulating  through 
the  several  sections  or  loops  of  the  radiators,  the  hot  water 
parts  with  some  of  its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, thus  being  lowered  in  temperature  and,  consequently. 
increased  in  density;  it  then  returns  to  the  boiler  Ihrongh 
the  several  return  risers  and  return  main  and  becomes 
reheated  in  the  boiler,  to  rise  and  again  flow  to  and  throogb 
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the  several  radiators,  where  it  is  again  cooled,  and  once  more 
returns  to  the  boiler  for  more  heat.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  water  in  a  hot-water  heating  apparatus  is  simply  a 
medium  for  conveying  heat,  from  the  burning  fuel  in  the 
boiler  furnace,  to  the  air  in  the  rooms.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  a  constant  circulation  of  the  hot  water  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  temperature  of  the  radiators  above  that  of  the 
air  surrounding  them.  If  the  circulation  through  a  radiator 
is  checked  by  partly  closing  the  radiator  valve,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  radiator  will  be  reduced  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  can  thus  be  regulated. 

The  necessity  of  having  some  kind  of  an  expansion  tank 
attached  to  a  hot-water  system  becomes  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  capacity  of  the  heater,  the  pipes,  and  the 
radiators,  practically  remains  the  same,  while  the  water 
increases  in  volume  when  it  is  warmed  above  the  point  of 
maximum  density,  39.2°  F.,  and  decreases  in  volume  as  it  is 
decreased  in  temperature,  until  it  reaches  39.2°  F. 


EXPANSION    TANKS 

12.  The  object  of  using  an  expansion  tank  in  a  hot- 
water  heating  apparatus  is  simply  to  have  a  receptacle  into 
which  the  water  in  the  heating  system  may  expand  when 
heated.  If  an  open  expansion  tank  is  employed,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  water  takes  place  without  any  perceptible  change 
in  the  pressure  throughout  the  system.  If  a  closed  tank  is 
employed,  however,  the  water  in  expanding  will  compress 
the  air  in  the  tank,  thereby  increasing  the  pressure  through- 
out the  system  and  raising  the  boiling  point  of  the  water; 
for  instance,  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  the  sea-level  pres- 
sure of  14.7  pounds  is  212°  P.,  while  the  boiling  point  of 
water  subject  to  a  gauge  pressure  of  60  pounds  per  square 
inch  is  about  307°  F. 

13.  To  compute  the  size  of  an  expansion  tank,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  find  the  capacity  of  the  heating  apparatus,  and 
then  how  much  the  water  will  expand  when  heated  from 
46°  F.  to  the  highest  temperature  possible  for  the  pressure 
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to  which  the  water  will  be  subjected.  When  the  tank  is  open, 
it  is  customary  to  calculate  on  a  maximum  temperature  of 
212^,  although  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  healer 
may  be  much  higher,  due  to  the  pressure  correspondiog  to 
the  hydrostatic  head;  that  is,  to  the  depth  of  water  between 
the  expansion  tank  and  the  boiler.  When  the  tank  is  a  closed 
one,  the  amount  of  expansion  is  usually  calculated  from 
46°  F.  to  the  boiling  point  at  a  pressure  equal  to  tlie  highest 
pressure  that  will  ever  exist  in  the  expansion  tank. 

The  amount  of  expansion  for  a  given  system,  that  is.  the 
change  in  volume  of  the  contained  water,  is  calculated  by 
the  rule  in  Art.  3,  and  this  should  be  the  minimum  capacity 
of  an  expansion  tank.  Thus,  suppose  thai  the  capacity  of 
the  water  heater,  the  piping,  and  the  radiators  is  3iX)  gallons, 
and  that  an  open  expansion  tank  will  be  used.  Then,  by 
Table  I,  the  relative  volumes  at  46"  and  212°  are  ]  and 
1.0444,  respectively-  Applying  the  rule  in  Art.  2,  the  expan- 
sion is  300  X  (1.0444-  1)  =  13.32  gallons,  which  should  be 
the  minimum  capacity  of  the  tank. 

Having  computed  the  actual  volume  required  for  the 
expansion  of  the  water,  the  additional  space  for  air  maj 
be  readily  found.  The  pressure  of  steam  having  a  temper- 
ature of  350°  is  about  135  pounds  absolute.  Air  must  be 
compressed  to  about  one-ninth  of  its  original  volume  to  pro- 
duce that  pressure;  therefore,  the  space  for  air,  above  high- 
water  mark,  should  be  one-ninth  of  that  allowed  for  the 
expansion  of  the  water. 

The  dangers  pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  hermetically 
sealed  tank  are  so  great  that  their  use  is  unjustifiable.  In 
all  cases  where  a  closed  tank  is  employed,  a  proper  safety 
valve  should  be  attached. 

14.  A  common  and  simple  method  of  proportioning  an 
open  tank  to  a  heating  apparatus  is  to  make  the  tank  capac- 
ity 5  per  cent,  that  of  the  apparatus.  This  is  done  on  some 
of  the  best  work  and  gives  good  results. 

The  size  of  the  closed  tank  depends  considerably  on  the 
highest  temperature  at  which  the  water  is  to  be  kept.    For 
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ample,  an  apparatus  lo  be  run  at  a  temperature  of  300°  F. 
ould,  for  safety,  have  a  closed  tank  whose  capacity  is  10  per 
Qt.  of  that  of  the  heating  system;  for  400°,  16  per  cent.; 
d  for  500°,  25  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  entire  apparatus. 
15.  The  expansion  tank  should  be  fitted  up  in  such  part 
the  building  as  will  permit  it  to  be  noccssihle  ami  iu  open 


•w  at  all  times,  say  in  the  hallway  of  the  top  floor.  It 
ast  be  thoroughly  protected  from  frost,  and  must  be  placed 
a  point  higher  than  the  top  of  the  highest  radiator;  in  fact, 
must  be  the  highest  point  of  the  system. 
Fig.  3  shows  an  expansion  tank  a  of  the  most  common 
pe.     It  is  set  on  a  small  shelf  in  the  comer,  and  is  located 
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above  the  top  of  the  highest  radiator  in  the  buildiog.  The 
1-inch  pipe  ^commuiiicales  with  the  heater.  This  cotnmnni- 
calion  must  be  open  at  all  tiine:^,  no  valves,  cocks,  checks. 
or  any  other  apparatus  whereby  comrminication  between  the 
tank  and  the  boiler  may  be  cut  off  being  placed  on  this  pipe. 
TlJc  surface  of  the  water  in  a  is  open  to  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  the  pipe  c.  which  leads  into  two  pipes  rf  and  e.  the 
former  being  led  to  the  atmosphere  at  some  safe  point,  say 
alwive  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  the  pipe  f  dropped  down 
to  discharge  openly  over  and  into  a  slop  sink.  The  heating 
system  may  be  filled  with  cold  water  from  the  plumbing  sys- 
tem, by  opening  the  stop-cock  j,  through  which  the  quantity 
of  water  lost  by  evaporation  and  leaks  may  be  replenished 
at  any  time.  When  the  system  is  filled  with  cold  water,  the 
water-line  of  the  expansion  tank  should  be  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  glass  gauge  /,  so  that  when  the  water  in  the 
systen)  becomes  heated  and  consequently  expands  into  the 
tank,  the  water-line  will  not  be  above  the  gauge  g'^s. 
The  actual  size  of  an  expansion  tank,  then,  is  that  part 
between  the  gauge-cocks;  of  course,  the  space  within  the  ' 
tank  above  and  below  the  gauge-cocks  serves  as  tank  capac- 
ity, but  the  water-line  in  such  space  cannot  be  observed.  I 

U  at  any  time  the  water  in  the  system  should  boil,  steam 
and  water  will  rise  up  the  pipe  d,  pass  through  the  tank,  and 
be  discharged  through  c,  the  water  falling  by  gravity  into  the 
slop  sink.  The  pipe  d  acts  chiefly  as  a  relief  pipe  to  prevent 
siphonage  of  the  tank  by  the  long  leg  e. 

16.  Expansion  tanks  are  often  furnished  with  a  ball-coci: 
that  allows  water  to  flow  into  them  when  the  water-line 
descends  too  low.  The  ball-cock  maintains  a  practically 
uniform  water  level  in  the  tank  for  the  several  temperatures; 
that  is  to  say,  a  water-line  near  the  top  of  the  gauge  forhigli 
temperatures,  at  the  base  of  the  gauge  for  low  temperatures 
and  water-lines  between  these  points  for  intermediate  temper- 
atures. This  prevents  the  necessity  of  running  in  a  little 
water  at  intervals  by  the  use  of  the  stop-cock  ^,  Fig.  3,  to 
compensate  for  evaporation,  etc. 
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17.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  greatest  temperature 
to  which  the  water  can  be  heated  in  the  open-tank  system  is 
simply  the  boiling  point  at  atmospheric  pressure.  This  is 
a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
proper  amount  of  heat  in  the  building,  large  radiators  must 
be  employed.  To  obviate  this,  that  is,  to  gain  a  higher 
temperature  for  the  water,  and,  consequently,  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work  with  smaller  radiators, 
a  closed  tank  is  sometimes  employed.  There  are,  how- 
ever, great  dangers  connected  with  the  use  of  the  closed 
tank  system,  particularly  if  the  tank  is  hermetically  sealed. 
For  example,  suppose  that  the  pipe  c  is  disconnected  from 
the  tank  a  in  Pig.  3,  that  the  tapping  is  plugged  up  so  as  to 
hermetically  seal  the  tank,  and  that  the  system  is  filled  with 
cold  water  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  assumed  to  be  30 
inches  deep,  the  tank,  of  course,  being  filled  with  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  water  is  heated  and  therefore 
expands  into  the  tank.  As  it  rises,  it  compresses  the  air 
and  consequently  the  pressure  is  increased.  When  the  air 
is  compressed  to  half  of  its  original  volume,  the  pressure  on 
the  Surface  of  the  water  will  be  equal  to  about  15  pounds  by 
the  gauge.  When  it  is  compressed  to  one-fourth  of  its 
original  volume,  the  pressure  will  be  doubled  again,  and  so 
on,  the  absolute  pressure  increasing  inversely  with  the 
volume.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  high  pressure 
can  be  produced  in  the  closed  tank,  even  before  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  reaches  212®. 

When  a  pressure  is  produced  in  the  tank,  it  is  distributed 
uniformly  throughout  the  entire  system,  the  increase  in 
pressure  on  every  square  inch  of  the  boiler,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  system,  being  precisely  equal  to  the  increase  of 
pressure  in  the  tank.  Ordinary  types  of  boilers  and  radiators 
cannot  resist  a  very  high  pressure,  and  when  subjected  to  high 
pressure  they  are  consequently  liable  to  burst,  the  rupture 
taking  place  at  their  weakest  point.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  system  is  less  than  212°  F.,  the  only  result 
of  the  burst  or  cracked  plate  would  be  the  damage  done  to 
the  building  by  water.     If,  however,  the  temperature  of  the 
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water  is  much  higher  than  212"  F.,  the  burst  would  blow 
water  and  steam  with  great  violence,  or  perhaps  the  appa- 
ratus would  explode  in  much  the  same  manner  as  ao 
ordinary  steam  boiler.  To  avoid  this  danger,  then,  and  lo 
have  in  the  system 
as  low  a  pressure  as 
possible  consisteni 
with  the  tempera- 
ture desired,  a 
larger  expansion 
tank  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  a  safety 
valve  loaded  to  a 
safe  working  pres- 
sure should  be 
placed  on  an  over- 
flow or  vent  pipe. 
such  as  f ,  Fig.  3. 

18.  Fig.  4  shows 
a  frequently  used 
method  of  making 
connections  lo  the 
expansion  tank, 
which  in  ibis  illus- 
tration is  of  the  hor- 
izontal flush-laok 
pattern,  with  auw- 
matic  ball-cock  feei 
and  an  overflow  dis- 
charging at  some 
'"'  convenient  point 

below  the  tank.  As  shown,  the  expansion  pipe  is  connected 
by  an  L  and  short  nipple  to  a  T  in  the  return  riser  of  one 
of  the  radiators  on  the  top  floor,  thus  offering  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  natural  circulation  of  water  through  the  radiator. 
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PIPING    SYSTEMS 


CI.ASSLFICATION    AND    COMPARISON 

19,  There  are  two  systems  of  hot-water  heating;  viz., 
the  closed y  and  the  opttty  called  also  the  high-pressure  and  the 
low-pressure  system.  The  choice  of  a  system  for  any  partic- 
ular building  or  for  special  service  depends  in  each  case  on 
the  local  circumstances. 

The  lew-pressure,  or  open-expansion-tank,  system 
of  warming  buildings  with  hot  water  is  that  in  which  the 
water  within  the  heating  system  is  constantly  open  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  low-pressure  system  operates  with  a 
maximum  temperature  of  210°  or  212°,  and  the  range  of 
temperature  is  usually  about  20°.  The  area  of  heating  sur- 
face must,  therefore,  be  quite  large.  The  motive  force  is 
so  small,  that  in  large  jobs  the  size  of  the  distributing  pipes 
and  mains  becomes  very  inconvenient.  These  large  pipes 
also  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  apparatus. 

For  ordinary  dwellings,  the  low-pressure  system  has  sub- 
stantial advantages.  It  is  not  liable  to  damage  by  explosion 
or  by  neglect.  It  can  be  operated  by  any  person  capable  of 
maintaining  a  proper  fire  in  the  boiler,  and  if  properly  erected 
cannot  get  out  of  order. 

20.  The  closed-tank,  or  hlgh-pressiire,  system  is 

that  in  which  the  hot  water  within  the  heating  system  is  not 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  but  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  appa- 
ratus, much  the  same  as  water  is  enclosed  in  an  ordinary 
steam  boiler. 

In  the  high-pressure  system  the  temperature  of  the  water 
may  be  anything  from  212°  to  400°,  or  even  more,  for  heating 
purposes.  Where  there  is  no  objection  to  high  temperatures 
and  the  accompanying  risks,  it  may  be  used  in  preference  to 
the  low-pressure  system.  It  requires  strong  boilers  and 
radiators,  the  pressure  at  250°  being  about  121  pounds  per 
square  inch  by  the  gauge,  but  the  apparatus  is  much  smaller 
than    that   used   for   low-pressure   heating.     The    range    of 
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temperature  at  the  radiators  between  the  inlet  and  outlet  is 
large,  amounting  sometimes  to  IGtl",  or  more:  consequenily, 
the  pipes  used  may  be  quite  small.  Usually,  however,  the 
range  is  about  50°  or  60",  which  means  that  the  radiators 
also  may  be  small.  This  gives  a  motive  force  about  three 
timet*  as  great  as  in  the  low-pressure  apparatus,  the  range  in 
which  is  usually  about  20". 

21.  Fig.  5  is  a  conventional  drawing  that  illustrates  an 
open,  or  low-pressure,  system,  wherein  a  is  the  boiler, 
i,  y  the  piping,  and  c  an  open  tank,  so  arranged  that  the 


heated  water  passes  directly  upwards  from  the  boiler  to  the 
tank,  and  thence,  flowing  downwards  through  the  distribntiDj; 
pipes,  returns  to  the  boiler.  In  this  apparatus,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  in  the  tank  will  not  rise  above  212°  F.,  and 
consequently  no  pressure  will  be  exerted  in  the  piping,  other 
than  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  water.  As  shown,  only 
two  radiators  d  and  e  are  connected  with  the  system,  but  any 
desired  number  might  be  used.  In  such  a  system  the  motive 
force  acts  vertically,  the  heated  currents  of  water  rising 
directly  from  the  hnilcr  preferably  through  a  riser  having 
neither  bends  nor  elbows,  to  the  tank,  from  which  the  distri- 
bution of  hot  water  takes  place. 

This  method  of  arranginff  the  apparatus  cannot  always  be 
accomplished,  especially  where  the  apparatus  is  set  up  in  a 
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building  already  otherwise  completed,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  impossible  to  run  the  riser  without  elbows.  When  the  appa- 
ratus is  put  in  a  building  during  its  construction,  it  is  usually 
easy  to  find  a  way  to  accomplish  this  end.  By  so  doing 
there  is  never  any  difl&culty  with  the  circulation,  provided 
that  the  piping  is  not  clogged  with  foreign  matter.  It  will 
be  seen  that  each  radiator  has  in  its  inflow  and  outflow  pipes 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  piping,  and  commu- 
nicating directly  with  the  tank  and  the  boiler. 

The  dotted  lines  at  /,^,  and  h  show  an  attempt  to  supply 
a  radiator  by  a  branch  pipe  /.     This  is  a  mistake  that  is  often 
made  in  piping  for  hot  water.    Water  circulating  in  a  hot-water 
apparatus  will  seek  the  easiest  and  least  obstructive  paths. 
In  Fig.  5,  the  radiator  e  would  have  a  good  circulation,  while 
the  radiator  g  would  have  a  very  slow  circulation,  if  any  at 
all,  and  the  swifter  the  circulation  in  pipe  b*  and  radiator  e  the 
worse  it  will  be  for  radiator  g.     The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  downward  drop  or  flow  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  b^  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  meets  with'  no  obstruction,  but  at   the 
point  /  an  attempt  is  made  to  divert  the  flow  from  its  natural 
channel.     As  it  is  not  as  easy  for  the  wat;er  to  flow  through 
the  pipe  /  as  through  the  pipe  b' ,  the  consequence  is,  that 
when  the  point  i  is  reached,  the  downward  current  refuses 
to  be  switched  off  into  the  pipe  /,  as  it  finds  it  easier  to 
continue  its  direct  downward  course,  and  as  a  result  the 
pipe  /  gets  little  or  no  heated  water.     It  is  often  very  per- 
plexing to  account  for  the  want  of  circulation  of  water  in 
pipes  that  are  branched  from  the  main  piping.     To  cure  this 
evil  all  sorts  of  expedients  are  sometimes  resorted  to;  this 
simply  emphasizes  the  fact  that  wherever  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  direct  flow  from  the  tank  ^  to  a  radiator  and  then  to  the 
boiler,  it  is  better  to  do  so.     The  main  objection  and  the 
only  one  of  any  force,  against  giving  each  radiator  its  sep- 
arate inflow  and  outflow  pipes  is  the  extra  cost  of  piping, 
but  in  ordinary  house  warming  this  is  a  very  small  matter 
compared  with  the  difficulty  of  providing  shunts,  by-passes, 
and    other  current-destroying    devices    that  are    sometimes 
used.      It  is  not  intended  to  intimate  that  shunting  cannot 
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be  successfully  accomplished  under  certain  conditions,  but 
the  point  sought  to  be  made  prominent  is  that,  the  motive 
force  being  so  small,  it  is  the  best  practice,  wherever  It  can 
be  carried  out,  to  have  the  circulation  as  direct,  or  with  ns 
little  shunting,  as  possible.  To  exemplify  this,  if  the  pipe 
b'.  Fig.  5,  were  doubled  in  diameter  from  the  tank  c  to  the 
point  i,  so  as  to  contain  sufficient  water,  the  current  would 
more  easily  and  surely  divide  at  that  point.  Part  would  flow 
through  the  pipe  /  and  the  radiator  g,  for  immediately  below 
the  point  /  the  water  would  meet  a  smaller  pipe  to  carry  it 
to  the  rndiator  c.  It  would  therefore  receive  a  cbeclc,  be 
turned  toward  tlie  pipe  /,  and  enter  it. 

22.  In  poorly  arranged  systems  of  piping,  it  frequently 
happens  that  several  radiators  in  the  system  receive  bat  little 
hot  water  while  others  have  an  abundant  supply.  In  such 
cases  it  requires  better  judgment  and  more  patience  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  trouble  than  to  remedy  it  after  dis- 
covery. The  foundation  of  any  such  difficulty  may  be  in  the 
small  motive  force  incident  to  all  hot-water  circulatinE 
devices.  This  being  the  fact,  it  behooves  the  designer 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  small  amount  of  force  he  has  at  ■ 
command  with  which  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 


ARBANGEMBNT    OF    I 

23.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  if  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  is  always  charged  with  a  certain  amount  of  air 
and  other  gases  that  it  seems  to  hold  in  solution.  For 
example,  distilled  water,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
will  absorb  about  4  per  cent,  of  its  own  volume  of  air,  and 
if  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  it  will  absorb 
100  per  cent,  of  its  own  volume. 

When  water  charged  with  air  or  other  gases  is  increased  in 
temperature,  the  gases  are  gradually  driven  off  from  the 
liquid  and  rise  in  small  bubbles  to  the  surface  until  the  water 
has  reached  the  boiling  point,  when  all  the  air  will  be  liber- 
ated and  steam  will  form.  Now  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
when  a  fire  is  first  started  in  a  hot-water  boiler,  air  will  be 
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liberated  from  the  water  and  will  rise  to  the  highest  points  of 
the  heating  apparatus,  where  it  will  accumulate  and  form 
air  locks  if  it  cannot  escape  to  the  atmosphere.  This  matter 
must  be  carefully  considered  in  constructing  hot- water  heat- 
ing apparatus,  because  the  motive  force  is  so  small  that  it 
may  be  easily  neutralized  and  the  circulation  stopped  by  an 
air  lock  of  comparatively  small  size.  Air  always  collects  in 
all  high  places,  such  as  the  tops  of  radiators,  the  upper  ends  of 
vertical  pipes,  etc.,  and  these  points  should  always  be  pro- 
vided with  air  vents. 

24.  All  horizontal  supply,  or  flow,  pipes  should  be  inclined 
upwards  on  a  uniform  grade,  so  that  the  air  will  readily  flow 
into  the  risers.  The  air  in  the  pipes  will  then  pass  into  the 
expansion  tank  and  escape  into  the  atmosphere  or  into  the 
radiators.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  an  automatic  air  vent  of 
sufficient  capacity  must  be  attached  to  the  piping  at  the 
highest  point. 

In  many  cases,  air  pockets  may  be  vented  advantageously 
by  attaching  a  small  pipe  to  the  top  of  the  pocket,  and 
extending  it  to  the  top  of  the  house,  at  least  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  expansion  tank,  leaving  it  open  to  the  atmosphere, 
preferably  over  the  expansion  tank.  This  makes  a  reliable 
vent,  but  the  special  pipe  cannot  always  be  permitted.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  it  from  freezing,  because  there  is  no 
circulation  through  it. 

25.  A  bubble  of  air  lodged  in  a  pipe  will  obstruct  the 
flow  of  water  through  it,  to  the  same  extent  as  a  block  of 
wood  or  metal  of  the  same   size.     Thus,  in   Fig.   6,  if  the 


bubble  a  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  pipe,  the 
remaining  third  only  is  available  for  the  passage  of  water. 
Although  the  air  is  very  elastic  and  light,  yet  it  occupies 
space  just  as  positively  as  any  solid  substance.  The  bubble 
can  be  dislodged  only  by  a  much  stronger  current  of  water 
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than  can  usually  be  found  in  a  hot-water  heating  apparatus. 
The  best  remedy  for  air  lock  in  a  pipe  is  to  straighten  the 
pipe.  Whether  the  bend  that  holds  the  air  is  long  or  short, 
or  xvhether  il  occurs  in  the  flow  or  return  pipes,  is  of  little 
conseciuence,  because  the  effect  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 

2G.  A  bubble  or  small  air  lock  in  a  local  circuit  will,  in 
many  cases,  completely  stop  the  circulation.  Thus,  when 
several  ntdiaturs  are  so  connected  to  the  same  supply  and 
return  maiaB  that  each  is  on  a  local  and  practically  indepead- 
enl  circuit,  the  force  that  impels  the  water  through  them  is 
ao  nearly  tilike  in  each,  that  the  impediment  caused  bj  an 
air  bubble  lodged  in  one  of  the  connections  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  flow  through  that  circuit,  and  to  divert  all 
the  hot  water  into  the  other  circuits. 

The  manner  of  fitting  up  and  connecting  pipes  for  hot-water 
Rcrvice  is  subRtantially  the  same  as  tor  steam  heating.  The 
expansion  of  the  pipes  by  heat  must  be  provided  for  by  using 
spring  pieces,  etc.  in  the  same  manner. 

27.  All  horizontal  branches  from  the  flow  main  are  gen- 
erally connected  into  the  top  of  the  main,  or  at  least  should 
be  tak-^n  otT  by  means  of  eccentric  fittings,  which  will  bring 
the  top  of  the  branch  flush  with,  or  a  little  above,  the  top  of 
the  main,  so  that  all  air  bubbles  may  pass  freely  forwards 
and  not  accumulate  in  the  main. 

For  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  flow  of  water  through- 
out the  main  circuit,  it  is  frequently  found  desirable  to  take 
supply-branch  connections  near  the  boiler  from  the  side 
instead  of  the  top  of  the  flow  main,  thus  reducing  the  flow  of 
water  to  the  radiators  near  the  boiler  and  increasing  the  flow 
of  water  to  the  radiators  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  circuit. 
Branch  connections  to  the  risers  of  radiators  located  on 
upper  floors  may  advantageously  be  taken  from  the  side  of 
the  main  instead  of  the  top,  thereby  retarding  the  flow  of 
water  to  high  points  and  improving  the  circulation  through 
radiators  on  the  lower  floors. 

28.  In  the  case  of  indirect  radiators  set  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  main,  the  branch  should  always  be  taken  from  the 
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side  of  the  main,  as  indicated  in  plan  view  in  Pig.  7  (a)  and 
never  from  the  top.  If  the  branch  rises  from  the  top  and 
then  descends  to  the  radiator,  there  is  thus  formed  a  pocket 
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in  which  air  will  inevitably  collect  and  stop  the  circulation. 
A  branch  connection  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1(b)  may 
^  employed  when  the  radiation  on  the  line  a  is  to  be  much 
favored  over  that  on  the  branch  by  as  might  be  the  case  if 
^e  radiators  supplied  by  a  were  on  the  first  f^oor,  while 
^ose  on  branch  b  were  on  a  higher  floor. 

29,     Occasionally  it  is  found  necessary  to  make  an  upward 
'^p  in  a  horizontal  pipe  in  order  to  pass  over  a  floor  girder 


I 


Fig.  8 


0^  similar  obstruction,  as  in  Fig.  8.  The  air  will  collect 
^^  the  upper  part  of  the  loop;  therefore,  a  vent  pipe  n  must 
^  attached    to    it.     As    shown   in  the   figure,  the    loop    is 
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constructed  with  four  ib°  bends  and  three  nipples;  conse- 
quently, ihe  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  will  be  consider- 
able. It  is  advisable  to  make  the  loop  by  bending  the  pipe, 
and  to  avoid  the  use  of  fittings  for  this  purpose,  where 
possible. 

Every  pipe  used  in  hot-water  heating  should  be  smooth  at 
the  ends,  and  also  should  be  reamed,  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  through  the 
apparatus  as  much  as  possible. 


PIPING    tIRCUITS 

30.  Simple  nnd  Compound  Circuits. — A  pipe  circuit 
in  which  the  water  flows  directly  to  a  radiator  through  a 
single  pipe  without  branches,  and  returns  to  the  boiler  through 
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another  direct  and  special  pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  is  called 
a  simple  clreult.  Although  a  large  number  of  such  circuits 
may  be  connected  to  a  single  boiler,  each  one  is  entirely 
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independent  of  the  others,  and  the  force  of  circulation  is 
governed  by  the  actual  height  of  each  circuit  and  the  differ- 
ence of  temperatures  prevailing  in  it. 

The  simple-circuit  system  has  the  advantage  of  positive 
and  direct  circulation  in  each  circuit,  so  that  the  heat  required 
at  each  radiator  can  be  accurately  provided  for.  It  therefore 
requires  less  skill  in  designing  than  other  systems.  The 
system  is  objectionable,  except  for  small  jobs,  because  the 
number  of  pipes  running  to  and  from  i 
the  boiler  becomes  so  great  that  they 
are  very  inconvenient,  and  also  quite 
expensive. 
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31*     In  a  compound  circuit  the 

supply  current  moves  in  a  main  pipe 
of  comparatively  large  dimensions, 
commonly  called  the  How  main^  and 
the  return  currents  proceed  to  the 
boiler  through  a  similar  pipe  called 
the  return  main.  These  mains  are 
connected  by  a  number  of  small 
branches,  each  of  which  makes  a  direct 
circuit  between  the  flow  and  return 
mains.  The  radiators  are  connected 
to  these  branches,  usually  one  on  a 
branch,  sometimes  more. 

Compound  circuits  are  arranged  in 
many  different  ways,  most  of  which 
are  variations  of  the  two  systems 
shown  in  Figs.  10  and  11.  In  Fig.  10, 
the  mains  are  vertical,  and  the  branches 
are  substantially  horizontal.  In  Fig.  11  the  mains  are  hori- 
zontal and  the  radiators  are  attached  to  vertical  branches 
or  drop  risers.  In  the  former  case,  the  effect  of  rapid  cool- 
ing at  any  one  radiator  is  to  decrease  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  return  main,  and  as  all  the  radiators  are  con- 
nected to  the  same  mains,  the  effect  is  divided  and  distributed 
over  the  entire  system.     In  the  latter  case  each  radiator  is 
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independent,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  through  it  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  cooling  that  occurs  at  that  point. 

32,  Id  Fig.  11,  the  radiatorii  e  and  d  are  supplied  from 
the  same  Ui-op  i-Iser,  and  both  are  connetied  to  the  same 
return  pipe.  The  circulation  through  the  upper  radiator  will 
always  be  e;ood,  but  while  this  continues  in  operation,  the 
lower  radiator  is  likely  to  fail,  being  unable  to  get  any  hot 
water.     This  is  due  to   the   fact   that  the  pressure  of  the 
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cool  water  in  the  return  between  e  and  d  overbalances  that 
of  the  hot-water  column  in  the  flow  connection  to  d,  and 
prevents  its  flowing  through  the  radiator.  The  trouble  can 
be  remedied,  however,  by  providing  it  with  a  separate  return 
connection  to  the  main^,  thus  making  it  independent  of  the 
upper  radiator. 

33.     Another  method  of  operating  a  radiator  on  a  drop 
riser  is  shown  in  Fig.  12.     The  flow  connection  to  the  supply 
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pipe  is  made  at  one  level,  and  the  return  is  connected  into 
the  same  pipe  at  a  lower  level.  The  circulation  through  the 
radiator  will  depend  mainly  on  the  vertical  distance  between 
the  points  d  and  e.  The  flow  connection  may  be  made  to  the 
top  of  the  radiator,  as  shown  at  a,  or  to  the  bottom  as  at  b^ 
as  convenience  may  require. 

34.  With  the  arrangement  indicated  in  Fig.  11,  each 
radiator  will  be  supplied  with  hot  water  of  practically  the 
same  temperature,  but  in  the  case  of  Fig.  12,  the  water  in 
the  drop  pipe  is  lowered  in  temperature  by  the  cooler  water 
returned  from  each  radiator;  conse- 
quently, the  water  supplied  to  the 
radiators  at  lower  levels  will  be 
successively  reduced  in  temperature. 
This  will  usually  make  it  necessary 
to  employ  larger  radiators  on  the 
lower  floors,  when  this  system  is 
employed. 
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35*  Open  and-  Closed  Cir- 
cuits.— There  is  quite  a  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  open  and  closed 
circuits.  The  terms  and  the  mean- 
ings thereof,  as  adopted  here,  may 
seem  contrary  to  local  usage,  but 
they  coincide  with  the  meanings  of 
the  same  words  as  applied  in  the 
electrical  profession,  and  therefore 
will  help  to  prevent  confusion  or 
misunderstanding. 

In  the  plans  shown  in  Figs.  10  and  11,  the  flow  and  return 
mains  are  connected  only  by  the  radiator  branches,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  maintaining  a  flow  of  water  through  them  when 
the  radiators  are  shut  off.  This  arrangement  of  mains  is 
called  an  open  circuit. 

-    When  all  the  radiators  are  shut  off  except  one  or  two,  the 
amount  of  circulation  is  likely  to  be  too  small  to  keep  the 
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water  in  the  mains  at  a  proper  working  temperature.  Then, 
when  the  other  ratliiitors  are  opened  for  use.  considerable 
time    must    elapse   before    the   whole   system   beats    la  the 
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desired  degree.  This  slowness  of  heating  may  be  obviated 
by  keeping  up  a  Rood  circulation  through  tbe  mains  at  all 
limes,  regardless  of  the  radiators,  by  connecting  the  flow  and 
return  mains  by  a  pipe  k,  as  shown  in  Fig  13,  This  arrange- 
ment is  called  a  closed  circuit.     The  coanection  shouli]  be 
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as  large  as  the  extreme  ends  of  the  flow  and  return  mains 
which  it  connects.  As  long  as  a  proper  fire  is  maintained  in 
the  boiler,  an  active   circulation  will  go  on  in  the  maios, 
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and  the  water  will  be  always  at  the  maximum  temperature, 
so  that  any  or  all  of  the  radiators  may  be  supplied  promptly 
with  hot  water  as  soon  as  the  valves  are  opened. 

The  closed  circuit  is  desirable  for  all  situations  where  the 
simple  or  single  circuit,  Fig.  9,  is  not  used,  and  is  adapted  to 
high  buildings  as  well  as  low  ones.  It  is  superior  to  all 
others  in  long,  low  buildings,  of  one  or  two  stories,  where 
the  mains  must  extend  a  long  distance  horizontally,  as  in 
cases  like  Fig.  14. 

36.  Velocity  of  Flo'w  In  Circuits. — ^Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  simple  rule  or  formula  by  which  to  calculate  the 
actual  velocity  with  which  hot  water  moves  through  a  heat- 
ing system  under  varying  conditions.  The  conditions  that 
affect  the  circulation  are  so  changeable,  scarcely  two  jobs 
being  alike,  that  accurate  coefficients  of  friction  and  other 
resistances  cannot  be  obtained;  consequently,  the  theoretical 
velocity — that  is,  the  velocity  that  the  water  would  have  if  it 
encountered  no  resistance  while  passing  through  the  pipes — 
will  be  considered. 

The  theoretical  velocity  of  water  flowing  only  under  the 
action  of  gravity  can  be  found  as  follows: 

Rule. — Multiply  8.02  by  the  square  root  of  the  height,  in 
feet,  through  which  the  water  falls;  the  product  will  be  the 
theoretical  velocity,  in  feet  per  second. 

Or.  V  =  8.02  V^ 

where  V  =  velocity,  in  feet  per  second; 

h  =  height,  in  feet,  through  which  the  water  falls. 

The  theoretical  velocity  given  by  this  rule  cannot  be 
obtained  in  practice,  because  of  existing  resistances. 

Example. — What  is  the  theoretical  velocity  with  which  water  will 
flow  through  a  circuit  whose  vertical  height  is  25  feet,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  flow  pipe  is  200°  F..  and  the  return  pipe  180°  F.? 

Solution. — Referring  to  Table  I,  the  comparative  volumes  are 
seen  to  be  1.03889  and  1.031,  respectively.  Applying  the  rule  in 
Art.  2,  the  motive  column  is  25  X  (1.03889  -  1.031)  =  .197  ft.  high. 
Applying  the  rule  in  Art.  36, 

y  =  8.02  VJ97  =  3.559  ft.  per  sec.    Ans. 
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37.  The  motive  force  and  volume  being  constant,  the 
velocity  of  the  flow  through  a  circuit  will  be  inversely  pro- 
poriiooal  to  the  sectional  areas  of  the  pipes,  that  is,  to  the 
squares  of  the  diameters. 

In  a  single  circuit  having  flow  and  return  pipes  of  equal 
diameters,  the  velocity  will  be  the  same  in  both.  Water  is 
practically  incompressible;  therefore,  it  must  move  simul- 
taneously and  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit. 

In  a  compound  circuit  the  water  is  at  liberty  to  move  by 
several  routes,  and  it  always  goes  by  the  one  that  offers  the 
least  resistance.  If  several  of  the  branch  circuits  are  open 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  resistance  is  alike  in  each,  the 
water  will  flow  equally  through  all  of  them,  and  the  velocity 
will  be  reduced  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of  pipes. 
But  if  the  resistance  varies  in  the  several  circuits,  the  main 
part  of  the  flow  will  go  through  the  pipes  having  low  resist- 
ance, and  the  circulation  will  be  slower  in  the  others. 

In  closed  circuits,  the  flow  of  the  water  through  the  branch 
circuits  is  assisted  by  the  momentum  of  the  current  that  is 
kept  moving  through  the  mains,  provided  that  the  connec- 
tions are  made  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  actual  velocity  of  the  water  in  any  given  part  of  a 
compound  circuit  is  difficult  to  compute,  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  variable  influences  that  affect  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  difference  in  temperature,  the  height  of 
the  returns,  the  resistance  of  the  pipes,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  total  current  that  is  passing  through  other  circuits. 
Some  of  the  factors  entering  the  problem  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  hence,  the  results  of  a 
definite  rule  are  liable  to  be  so  misleading  as  to  render  it  inad- 
visable to  give  a  rule  for  actual  velocity  of  flow  in  circuits 

38.  Resistances  to  Flow. — The  first  resistance  encoun- 
tered by  water  entering  a  pipe  of  the  ordinary  form,  or  when 
passing  through  the  ordinary  orifice,  is  the  vena  conlracla.or, 
as  it  is  more  frcciuontly  called,  contracted  vein,  an  example 
of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  A  flow  pipe  a  is  screwed  into 
the  top  b  of  an  ordinary  cast-iron  water  heater.     The  hot 
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water  flows  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  from  the  heater  to 
the  radiators.  On  entering  the  pipe  a  the  water  contracts  in 
sectional  area  just  inside  the  orifice,  as  shown  at  c,  the  amount 
of  contraction  depending  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  water 
enters  a  and  the  nature  of  the  orifice.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, if  the  orifice  has  sharp  edges,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
actual  diameter  at  c  is  about  .9  that  of  the  pipe.  This,  then, 
reduces  the  theoretical  volume  of  water  that  the  pipe  would 
pass  about  20  per  cent. 

The  contracted  vein  not  only  occurs  at  the  connections  to 
the  heater,  but  actually  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  the  fittings  and 
valves  commonly  em- 
ployed in  a  heating 
apparatus. 

The  evil  effects  of 
the  contracted  vein  can 
be  obviated  by  giving 
the  orifice  a  funnel- 
mouthed  shape;  such, 
for  example,  as  shown 
at  d  in  Fig.  15.  To 
prevent  the  contracted 
vein  in  fittings,  so  far 
as  practice  will  allow,  the  pipe  ends  should  be  reamed  out 
to  a  beveled  edge  before  being  screwed  into  the  fittings. 
The  proper  shape  of  reamer  for  such  work  is  that  of  a  cone 
whose  height  is  twice  the  diameter  of  the  base.  Burrs 
formed  in  the  pipe  ends  when  the  pipe  is  cut  by  the  com- 
mon wheel  cutters  should  in  all  cases  be  reamed  out,  as  they 
offer  much  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  water  in  a  heating 
apparatus. 

The  frictional  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes 
varies  directly  as  the  length  of  the  pipe,  inversely  as  the 
area  of  the  pipe,  and  very  nearly  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  All  three  of  these  things  must  be  considered  in 
determining  the  proper  diameter  to  be  given  to  the  \ 
pipes  composing  the  apparatus. 
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3*>.  A  form  of  resistance  that  should  carefully  be  con- 
sidered when  laying  out  the  different  lines  of  a  hot-water  heat- 
ing apparatus,  is  that  due  to  change  of  direclion  of  the  flow. 

When  water  or  any  other  matter  is  moving  in  a  straight 
line,  it  will  continue  to  move  in  that  direction  until  it  encoun- 
ters a  force  that  will  either  bring  it  to  rest  or  change  its 
direction.  If  the  moving  body  is  brought  to  rest,  the  force 
encountered  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  moving 
body.  If,  however,  the  moving  body  is  simply  deflected 
or  changed  in  direction,  only  a  part  of  the  force  or  energy  of 
the  moving  body  is  utilized  to  overcome  the  resistance. 
This  is  precisely  what  takes  place  when  water  flows  ihroufih 
elbows,  Ts,  and  other  fittings — a  portion  of  the  effective  head 
or  motive  column  is  lost  at  every  point  where  there  is  a 
change  in  direction  of  the  flow  of  water. 

The  resistance  caused  by  elbows.  Ts,  and  other  fittings,  is 
considerable.  The  resistance  in  a  bend  made  with  a  common 
elbow,  the  ends  of  the  pipes  being  left  square,  is  about  equal 
to  the  frictional  resistance  of  a  piece  of  straight  pipe  having 
a  length  equal  to  100  times  its  diameter.  If  the  ends  of  the 
pipes  are  beveled  inside  to  an  edge,  the  resistance  may  be 
reduced  to  sevenly  diameters,  or  even  to  sixty  in  small  sizes. 
With  a  long  bend  having  a  radius  of  five  diameters,  the 
resistance  falls  to  ten  diameters,  or  less. 

A  plain  T  offers  about  the  same  resistance  as  an  elbow, 
and  a  return  bend  from  la  to  2  times  as  much.  The  gain 
made  by  reaming  the  ends  of  the  pipe  is  much  less  in  the 
large  diameters  than  in  the  small  sizes. 

The  loss  of  head  varies  considerably  with  the  nature  of 
the  fitting.  If  the  turn  is  short  and  abrupt,  such  as  in  a" 
ordinary  sharp  elbow,  a  greater  loss  of  head  will  take  place 
than  would  occur  in  easy  sweeping  bends.  To  reduce  this 
loss  of  head  to  a  minimum,  special  fittings  are  made  for  hot- 
water  heating  apparatus,  and  they  should  be  used  on  all  work 
where  the  motive  column  is  small  compared  with  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  pipe. 
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ONE-PIPE,    OR    SINGL£.MAIN,    SYSTEMS 

40.  A  certain  system  of  piping  for  hot-water  heating  is 
commonly  called  the  one-pipe  system,  but  the  name  is  a 
misnomer.  While  it  is  practicable  to  operate  a  steam-heat- 
ing system  with  a  single  main,  and  with  single  connections 
to  the  radiators,  it  is  wholly  impracticable  to  do  so  with  hot 
water.  Hot-water  radiators  must  have  two  connections. 
The  overhead  system  represents  the  nearest  approach  that 
can  be  made  to  a  one-pipe  system  of  hot-water  distribution, 
the  flow  branches  and  return  branches  of  the  radiators  being 
connected  to  the  same  drip  riser,  as  in  Fig.  12,  or  radiator 


Fig.  16 

branch  connections  may  be  made  to  the  same  main  substan- 
tially as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  In  the  latter  system,  the  main 
is  of  unusually  large  diameter,  so  that  it  acts  as  a  reservoir, 
and  the  movement  of  the  current  through  it  is  comparatively 
slow.  The  risers  are  tapped  into  the  top  of  the  main,  and 
the  returns  are  connected  into  the  side  or  bottom,  so  that 
they  deliver  the  cooled  water  into  the  lower  part  of  the  main. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  main- 
tained at  a  proper  degree  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
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the  main,  so  that  the  water  supplied  to  the  radiators  farthest 
fmm  the  boiler  will  be  reasonably  hot;  otherwise,  the  radia- 
tors supplied  with  the  cooler  water  must  be  made  very  large, 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  low  lemperature  of  the  supply. 
The  main  in  a  one-pipe  system  is  usually  carried  around 
the  basement  walls  exactly  as  for  steam  heating.  It  is 
connected  to  the  boiler  by  a  return  pipe  ^,  thus  making  a 
closed  circuit  and  insuring  a  circulation  through  it  at  all 
times.  In  stores  and  otfice  buildings  where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  radiators  on  a  single-main  circuit,  each 
being  controlled  by  a  different  person,  the  advantage  of 
having  the  circuit  closed  is  of  great  importance.  This  sys- 
tem has  no  apparent  advantages,  except  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  cheaper  to  install.  The  circulation  in  each  radiator 
depends  solely  on  the  actual 
height  of  its  individual  re- 
turn column,  and  the  system 
as  a  whole  is  sluggish  in 
operation. 

41.  la  the  one-pipe  sys- 
tem, the  connections  for  a 
radiator  are  made  substan- 
tially as  shown  in  Fig.  17, 
the  main  current  moving  through  a  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  li  being  the  flow  connection  and  c  the  return.  The 
object  here  is  chiefly  to  take  the  supply  of  hot  water 
from  the  top  of  the  main  and  return  the  cooler  water  into 
the  bottom. 

42.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  single-main,  or  con- 
tinuous-circuit, system,  of  hot-water  heating  is  that  the  lack 
of  a  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  circuit  necessitates 
proportioninj;  the  radiators  so  as  to  provide  for  differences 
in  heating;  power  at  different  points  in  the  main,  which  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  divided 
instead  of  a  continuous  circuit. 

43.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  install  the   single-main   system  with  multiple,  or  split. 
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circuits,  as  indicated  by  a  plan  view  in  Fig.  18,  which  shows 
the  piping  system  for  a  small  one-story  library.  This  not 
only  permits  the  use  of  smaller  piping  but  reduces  the  tem- 
perature drop,  thereby  insuring  greater  uniformity  of  temper- 
ature throughout  the  whole  building.  Supply  and  return 
connections  may  be  taken  from  special  fittings,  thus  redu- 
cing the  expense  of  installation  as  compared  with  systems 


wherein  the  connections  are  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  17.  In 
arranging  the  mains  as  shown  in  Fig.  18,  the  higliest  points 
are  at  the  riser  connections  nearest  the  boiler.  The  separate 
main  pipes  a  and  b  run  in  opposite  directions  around  the 
cellar,  to  be  connected  into  the  return  c  by  means  of  a  long- 
turn  twin  elbow  at  rf,  where  the  main  drops  to  or  below  the 
cellar  floor  and  thence  is  carried  to  the  boiler. 

44.  In  the  overhead  system  of  hot-water  heating, 
shown  in  Fig.  19,  a  single  main  riser  a  is  carried  directly 
upwards  from  the  boiler  to  the  attic,  proper  provision  being 
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made  for  expansion;  the  riser  usually  supplies  two  opposite 
branches  b,  b  of   smaller  diameter,   as  shown.     When  ihe 


piping  can  be  so  arranged,  it  may  be  run  beneath  the  top  floofi' 

as  shown,  with  the  top-floor  radiator  connections  taken  from 

the  branch  mains,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  20,  the  radiator  valves 
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being  placed  in  the  return  connections.  Prom  the  branch 
mains  b,  connections  are  taken  for  the  drop  risers  c,  c"  that  sup- 
ply the  radiators  on  the  floors  lielow.  Connections  between 
the  drop  riser  and  radiators  may  be  made  as  shown  at  the  left 
of  Figs.  19  and  20,  with  the  radiator  valve  in  the  return  con- 
nection, or  as  shown  at  the  right,  with  the  radiator  valve  in 
the  supply  connection.  In  some  cases  two  drop  risers,  as  ^ 
and  c".  Fig.  19,  are  used  for. each  line  of  radiators,  this  case 
being  also  shown  in 
Fig.  11,  the  supply 
riser  being  reduced 
in  size  at  each  radi- 
ator connection,  and 
the  size  of  the  return 
riser  being  corre- 
spondingly increased. 

45.  With  the 
overhead,  or  drop, 
system  of  hot- water 
heating  no  air  valves 
are  necessary,  except 
when  the  system  is 
arranged  as  shown  in 
Figs.  19  and  20,  when 
the  radiators  on  the 
top  floor  should  be 
equipped  with  air 
valves  forventingthe 
air  that  would  escape 
through  the  expan- 
sion   tank  if   all  the 

radiators  were  served  by  drop  risers.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  overhead  system  of  distribution  is  that  it  pro- 
vides no  opportunity  for  one  radiator  to  rob  another  of  its 
supply  of  hot  water,  but  all  radiators  work  together  har- 
moniously, so  to  speak.  The  water  that  passes  through 
one  radiator  must  flow  through  the  one  below  it  whenever 
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Ihc  radiator  valve  is  open.  To  preserve  the  greatest  pos- 
sible difference  in  temperature  between  the  ascending  and 
descending  columns  of  water,  the  riser  main  and  the  hori- 
zontal mains  taken  therefrom  to  supply  the  drop  risers 
should  always  be  well  covered  with  some  good  pipe  cover- 
ing, but  the  drop  risers  should  not  be  covered. 

46.  Expansion  tank  connections  may  be  made  by  run- 
ning a  1-inch  pipe  from  a  bushing  in  the  long-turn  cross  at 
the  top  of  a  in  Fig.  19,  or  the  expansion  pipe  raay  be  attached 
to  the  return  end  of  one  of  the  radiators  on  the  top  floor,  in 
case  such  an  arrangement  would  be  more  convenient.  The 
overhead  system  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  large  residences 
where  the  heating  of  the  first  floor  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  indirect  radiation,  the  amount  of  which  should  be  50  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  direct  radiation  that  wonld 
be  required  to  heat  the  first-floor  rooms. 


TWO-PIPE    STSTBHS 

47.  An  illustration  of  the  two-pipe  system  of  hot-water 
heating  is  presented  in  Fig,  21.  The  hot  water  flows  from 
the  boiler  through  the  supply  mains  and  risers  a, a'  to  Ibe 
radiators  r,  r,  from  whence  it  returns  to  the  boiler  throngh 
the  risers  c'.c'  and  return  mains  c,c.  Both  Sow  and  return 
mains  pitch  upwards  from  the  boiler,  as  shown.  Provision 
for  expansion  of  the  water  is  provided  by  the  expansion 
tank  o,  which  is  connected  with  one  of  the  return  mains  near 
the  boiler,  as  indicated. 

48.  The  two-pipe  system  shown  in  perspective  in  Fig.  22 
is  sometimes  called  the  parallel  system,  because  the  flow 
and  return  pipes  are  run  throughout  the  building  substan- 
tially parallel  to  each  other.  In  this  illustration,  the  flow 
pipes  are  shown  by  solid  lines  and  the  return  pipes  by  dotted 
lines.  The  boiler  is  located  in  the  cellar,  as  usual.  From 
the  two  tappings  on  the  upper  header  are  run  the  flow 
mains  a  and  b.  The  main  a  is  split  into  two  mains  f  and  i^ 
by  a  twin  elbow.     The  return  mains  are  all  run  on  the  same 
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horizontal  plane  and  parallel  with  their  respective  flow  mains, 
except  the  return  main  e,  which  is  run  under  the  main  a  so 
that  a  twin  elbow  and  45°  offset  can  be  used  at  the  point  /  to 
raise  the  mains  ^  and  A  to  the  horizontal  planes  of  the 
mains  c  and  d.  The  branches  to  the  risers  and  the  first-floor 
radiators  are  taken  off  midway  between  the  top  and  the  side 
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of  the  flow  and  return  mains,  by  the  use  of  a  reducing  T,  a 
short  nipple,  and  a  45°  elbow  at  each  branch.  The  radia- 
tors /,  /  are  supposed  to  be  located  on  the  first  floor  and 
circulation  to  them  has  been  favored  by  making  their  connec- 
tions directly  to  the  main  or  taking  them  from  the  top  of  the 
riser  connections  at  the  cellar  ceiling.     The  radiators  /,/  are 
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located  on  the  second  floor,  *,  k,  on  the  third  floor,  and  /,  /,  on 
the  fourth  floor.  Gate  valves  are  shown  located  in  the 
mains  g,  c  to  shut  off  that  circuit;  gate  valves  are  also  locale) 


in  the  mains  d,h,  and  on  b  and  its  corresponding  reluro  lo 
shut  off  these  circuits.  The  expansion  lank  m  is  provided 
with  a  pipe  continued  up  through  the  roof  and  benl  over  in 
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the  form  of  a  return  bend.  The  bottom  of  the  expansion 
tank  is  connected  to  the  vertical  part  of  the  flow  main  a, 
directly  over  the  boiler.  Many  fitters  connect  the  expansion 
pipe  to  the  return  manifold.  The  advantage  of  connecting 
the  expansion  pipe  as  shown  is  this:  If  the  gate  valves  on 
the  mains  are  closed  for  repairs  an^  the  fire  is  not  properly 
drawn  from  the  heater,  steam  generated  in  the  heater  will 
pass  up  through  the  expansion  pipe  n,  through  the  tank  m, 
and  escape  above  the  roof  without  emptying  the  heater.  If 
the  pipe  is  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  heater,  and  if  the 
same  condition  occurred,  the  water  in  the  heater  would  be 
pushed  up  through  the  expansion  tank  by  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  generated  in  the  heater.  The  parallel  system  of 
piping  is  very  neat  when  properly  installed  and  hence  is 
favored  by  heating  engineers.  Both  the  flow  and  the  return 
mains  are  graded  upwards  from  the  heater  to  the  risers,  and 
each  radiator  is  equipped  with  an  automatic  air  vent.  Each 
radiator  is  also  provided  with  a  valve  on  the  flow  or  return 
connection  to  regulate  the  current.  In  some  cases  gate  valves 
are  also  placed  on  each  riser  connection,  so  that  each  riser 
can  be  shut  off  separately  without  interfering  with  the  main 
circuits.  If  work  is  laid  out  as  shown  in  this  illustration  and 
the  piping  is  properly  proportioned  and  the  first-floor  radia- 
tors favored  at  their  connections,  a  practically  uniform  circula- 
tion and  an  even  temperature  at  the  radiators  can  be  obtained. 

49.  It  frequently  happens  that  radiators  that  are  located 
close  to  the  risers  and  have  a  free  return  circulation  will 
take  more  than  their  proper  share  of  hot  water.  This  not 
only  diminishes  the  supply  for  the  more  distant  radiators,  but 
the  water  thus  passed  through  is  discharged  into  the  return 
main  much  hotter  than  it  should  be,  and  the  motive  force  of 
the  system  is  impaired  thereby.  To  remedy  this  trouble, 
the  system  shown  in  Fig.  23,  and  known  as  the  equalized 
system,  is  sometimes  employed.  Its  distinguishing  feature 
is  that  the  water  is  compelled  to  travel  exactly  the  same 
distance  in  going  to  and  from  any  radiator  on  a  given  floor. 
Thus,  a  radiator  situated  close  to  the  boiler  will  have  but 
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little  advantage  over  one  situated  a  long  distance  av  ay,  on 
tbc  same  level. 

The  flow  main  is  shown  divided  into  two  sections  ^  and/ 
that  extend  iiroimd  the  baHemeni  walls  to  the  point  b,  where 
they  uoitc.  A  return  connection  is  made  to  the  boiler  by 
means  o(  the  pipe  c,  thus  making  a  closed  circuit.  The 
return  mains,  however,  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
usually  employed.  They  begin  at  the  radiators  nearest  to 
the  boiler,  instead  of  the  most  remote,  as  in  the  common 
wny.  Thus,  they  begin  at  the  radiators  ^  and  run  parallel 
with  the  flow  mains  until  they  finally  unite  in  the  pipe  d.     It 


will  be  seen  that  the  water  passing  to  the  radiator  g  mns 
only  a  short  distance  in  the  flow  main;  but,  since  it  is  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  return  circuit,  the 
aggregate  distance  traveled  by  the  water  in  going  to  and 
from  the  radiator  A  is  precisely  the  same.  Thus,  the  friclional 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  to  all  of  the  various  radiators 
on  the  same  floor  is  practically  equalized  if  the  pipes  are 
properly  proportioned.       

DOT-WATEK    IIBATING    IVITII    BOILER    AND    RADIATION 
ON    SAME    KLOIIH 

50.  One  of  the  problems  frequently  presented  to  the  hot- 
water  (liter  for  solution  is  that  of  arranging  a  hot-watei 
heating  apparatus  so  as  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  heal- 
ing when  the  boiler  and  radiation  are  located  on  the  same 
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floor.  Pigs.  24  and  25  are,  respectiveljr,  the  plan  of  a  lodge 
room^nd  an  elevation  of  the  piping  therefor,  the  boiler  and 
radiating  surface  being  practically  oa  the  same  level. 


In  order  to  prevent  marring  the  general  appearance  of  the 
lodge  room  ^4,  Fig.  24,  the  beater  a.  Fig.  25,  was  placed  in 
the  room  B,  being  connected  to  the  chimney  by  a  galvanized 
sheet-iron  smoke  pipe  b  furnished  with  a  damper.     A  2i-inch 


flow  pipe  c.  Fig.  25,  extends  vertically  upwards  into  the 
space  over  the  room  B,  Fig.  24,  as  far  as  possible.  The 
flow  main  branches  at  d  with  a  2i"  X  2"  X  2"  twin  elbow  into 
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two  2-iDch  mains,  which  in  turn  branch  out  into  two  1 1-inch 
drop  risers  at  ?,  c.  These  risers  drop  into  the  anteroom, 
then  turn  along  the  side  walls  of  the  lodge  room  as  at  /, /, 
and  return  as  shown,  thus  forming  a  continuous  wall  coil 
just  above  the  side  platforms.  The  return  ends  of  the  coils 
join  the  heater  by  2-inch  pipes  g.g,  and  by  a  2l-inch  pipe  h 
laid  under  the  anteroom  floor.  A  circuit  is  thus  formed  and 
the  hot  water  will  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  The 
object  in  raising  the  flow  pipe  so  high  is  to  obtain  power  lo 
cause  the  water  to  circulate  rapidly  enough  to  have  a  suitable 
temperature  in  the  pipes  /, /.  As  the  velocity  of  circulation 
depends  on  the  diflerence  between  the  density  of  the  waier 
in  the  ascending  and  descending  vertical  pipes,  the  height  of 
these  pipes  above  the  heater,  and  the  resistance  to  the  (low 
by  friction,  etc.,  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  the  flow  main 
is  carried,  the  colder  the  descending  lines  are;  and  the  fewer 
the  elbows  and  the  larger  the  pipes,  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  circulation,  so  that  more  heat  will  be  conveyed  from  the 
heater  to  the  lodge  room  by  the  water  in  a  given  time,  A 
(-inch  or  l-inch  pipe  i  should  be  taken  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  flow  main  to  prevent  air  locks.  In  case  of  steam 
rising  in  c.  the  pipe  /'  will  deliver  into  the  top  of  the  expan- 
sion tank  j,  which  is  placed  where  its  glass  water  gauge  can 
be  seen.  The  expansion  tank  should  be  fed  from  the  plumb- 
ing system  either  by  hand  or  automatically.  The  bottom  of 
/  connects  to  the  bottom  of  the  heater  by  a  1-inch  pipe  *■ 
There  is  no  danger  of  blowing  water  out  of  the  system  by 
this  arrangement,  because  the  steam  generated  in  a  will  rise 
and  deliver  through  i  into  /,  and  any  water  that  may  be 
carried  along  with  it  will  fall  iuto  /,  while  the  steam  escapes 
to  the  atmosphere  through  the  outlet  or  vent  pipe  /,  When 
steam  passes  through  c,  circulation  through  /,  /  will  be 
increased,  because  of  the  greater  difference  between  the 
mean  density  of  the  fluid  in  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing pipes. 
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STARTING    AND    TESTING 

51.  In  making:  a  test  of  hot- water  heating  apparatus,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  whole  apparatus  be  tested  together.  It 
cannot  be  done  in  sections,  as  in  steam  heating,  because  the 
main  question  to  be  settled  is  whether  the  water  will  circulate 
properly  at  every  radiator  when  the  entire  system  is  in  use. 
If  the  system  is  divided  into  several  sections  that  are  designed 
to  be  operated  independently  when  others  are  shut  down, 
separate  tests  should  afterwards  be  made  of  each  section 
when  working  alone.  It  may  be  found  that  while  the  differ- 
ent sections  work  properly  alone,  they  will  interfere  some- 
what when  all  are  operated  together;  some  circuits  will  take 
more  than  their  proper  share  of  the  water  and  will  thus  rob 
the  other  circuits.  This  trouble  can  usually  be  remedied  by 
bushing  or  reducing  the  return  connection  slightly,  where  it 
joins  the  main,  or  where  it  enters  the  boiler,  if  the  return  is 
an  independent  one. 

Before  starting  a  test,  every  radiator  should  be  supplied 
with  an  air  vent,  and  every  place  in  the  piping  that  might 
accumulate  air  should  be  thoroughly  vented.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  every  radiator  valve,  and  every  valve  in 
the  piping,  if  there  is  any,  is  wide  open.  Having  attended 
to  these  preliminaries,  the  apparatus  may  be  filled  with 
water,  which  should  be  introduced  at  the  bottom,  and  rise 
gradually,  driving  the  air  before  it.  Every  air  vent,  etc. 
should  be  opened  until  water  flows  out.  Fresh  water  always 
contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  air  or  gas  in  solution, 
and  as  soon  as  the  water  becomes  heated  the  gases  are 
liberated  in  bubbles.  If  the  apparatus  is  properly  vented, 
there  will  be  no  diflficulty  in  getting  rid  of  this  air,  but  it 
must  be  discharged  from  the  pipes  without  fail,  or  there  will 
be  trouble. 

After  the  apparatus  has  been  run  with  a  full  fire  long 
enough  to  become  thoroughly  heated,  the  circulation  may 
be  tested.  The  only  convenient  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
apply  thermometers  at  every  point  where  it  is  desired  to  note 
the  fall  of  temperature.     An  excessive  fall  of  temperature 

66—31 
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denotes  that  the  flow  is  insufBcient,  and  a  small  fall  shows 
that  more  water  is  received  than  is  required. 

If  the  heating  system  is  of  the  closed   type,  the  safety 
valve  should  be  adjusted  to  open  at  the  right  pressure. 
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GENERAL  CONSmER&TIONS 

52.  Equalization  or  riow  of  Water. — The  principal 
object  to  be  sought  in  designing  a  system  of  hot-water  piping 
is  to  adjust  and  equalize  the  resistance  in  each  circuit  and 
branch  so  that  the  hot  water  will  flow  with  equal  readiness 
to  each  radiator.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  the  diam- 
eter of  each  pipe  just  sufficient  to  pass  the  desired  amount  of 
water  under  the  head,  or  driving  force,  available  in  thai 
particular  part  of  the  system.  Artificial  resistances  are  also 
introduced  at  some  points  by  putting  in  extra  elbows  or 
bends;   valves  are  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

An  ordinary  low-pressure  system  requires  larger  pipes  than 
a  high-pressure  system,  because  the  difference  in  temperature 
of  the  flow  and  return  is  less,  and  the  driving  force  is  conse- 
quently smaller- 

63.  Temperature  Drop. — The  water  must  fall  in  tem- 
perature while  passing  through  the  radiator  in  order  to  erail 
heat.  The  rate  of  emission  per  hour  being  the  same,  the  fall 
of  temperature  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  hot  water  passing  through.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  falls 
10°  with  a  supply  of  100  cubic  feet  per  hour,  it  will  fall  20°  if 
the  supply  is  reduced  to  50  cubic  feet  per  hour.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  temperature  multiplied  by  the  volume  of  the 
flow,  or  its  velocity,  will  be  a  constant  figure.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  in  advance  what  the  fall  of 
temperature  shall  be  at  each  radiator,  before  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  supplied,  or  the  size  of  the  pipe  required  to 
supply  it  properly,  can  be  computed. 
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The  fall  of  temperature  commonly  allowed  in  good  practice 
is  20°,  while  35°  is  regarded  as  the  limit  in  any  case.  For 
general  purposes,  it  is  assumed  that  the  water  will  cool  20° 
in  passing  through  the  radiators,  and  will  thus  emit  20  heat 
units  per  pound  or  166  units  per  United  States  gallon  of 
231  cubic  inches. 

54.  lienfiTtli  of  Circuit. — In  estimating  the  length  of 
any  given  circuit,  for  purposes  of  computation,  an  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  measured,  or  actual,  length  sufficient 
to  equal  in  resistance  the  total  resistance  offered  by  the  fit- 
tings. For  example,  in  a  circuit  having  an  actual  length  of 
300  feet,  there  are  eight  elbows  and  twelve  T's.  Allowing 
70  nominal  diameters  for  each  elbow  and  T,  the  length  to  be 
added  to  the  actual  length  of  circuit  to  represent  the  resist- 
ance of  the  fittings  is  8  +  12  X  70  =  1,400  times  the  nom- 
inal diameter  of  the  pipe.     In  the  case  of  a  4-inch  pipe  this 

1  400  ^  4 
equals    *  *=  467  feet,  making  the  estimated  length 

300  -f-  467  =  767  feet. 

The  actual  length  of  a  circuit  is  always  understood  to  be 
the  actual  distance  traveled  by  the  water  in  going  from  and 
returning  to  the  boiler,  or  the  connection  at  the  main. 

When  the  water  flows  through  pipe  coils,  the  actual  dis- 
tance traveled  must  be  ascertained  and  included  in  the 
estimate  of  iength  of  the  circuit,  and  full  allowance  must  be 
made  for  each  return  bend.  It  is  found  by  experience  that 
the  ordinary  flow  and  return  connections  from  a  radiator  to 
the  risers  or  mains,  which  have  an  aggregate  length  of  about 
10  feet,  and  include  six  ordinary  elbows  or  their  equivalents, 
will  present  about  the  same  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water 
as  a  plain,  straight  pipe  from  50  to  100  feet  long.  Therefore, 
in  computing  the  friction  in  a  circuit,  from  50  to  100  feet 
should  be  added  to  the  actual  length  for  each  ordinary 
radiator  connection. 

66,  Ueigrlit  of  Circuit. — The  horizontal  pipes  on  the 
upper  floors  of  a  building,  and  also  the  risers  leading  thereto, 
may  be  made  smaller  in  diameter  than  tho3e  on  the  lower 
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floors,  because  Ihe  driving  force  that  impels  the  water 
increases  with  the  height  of  the  circuit,  as  previously 
explained.  The  proper  size  of  a  pipe  having  been  deter- 
mined for  a  given  service  on  the  first  floor,  the  diameter  for 
equal  service  on  higher  floors,  the  temperatures  remaining 
the  same,  may  be  found  by  multiplying  by  the  following 
factors: 

Second  Tbisd  Fourth  Fifth 

Story  Storv  Stoby  Stosv 

Factors  .    .        .87  .8  .76  .73 

1  factors  are  given  for  heights  above  the  fifth  floor,  or 
I  ■W  feet,  because  the  decrease  for  the  succeeding  stories 
is  so  small  that  it  is  of  little  practical  account. 

The  area  of  heating  surface  that  may  be  supplied  by  a 

pipe  of  given  diameter  will  increase  as  the  circuit  is  made 

higher.     If  the  area  of  radiating  surface  known  to  be  tighl 

for  a  given  size  of  pipe  on  the  first  floor  is  taken  as  1.  Ihe 

iireus  on  the  upper  floors  will  increase  in  the  following  order: 

SBtoNii  Storv    Third  Storv    Fourth  Story    Fifth  Storv 

1.41  1.72  1.98  2.24 

TABLE  II 


abtiu 


HKAT    EMISSION 

OP    nOT-WATKR    RAniATflBS 

«2  S 

e.ss  s  "^ 

.HI 

25  2«: 

gill 

m 

a 

5«S 

ml 

m 

-lO 

212 

142 

282 

2.00 

D 

200 

130 

2i4 

1.80 

10 

l()0 

120 

204 

1.70 

ao 

180 

no 

1-6 

1.60 

.1" 

.      160 

yo  . 

US 

I -so 

40 

150 

So 

118 

1.48 

50 

140 

70 

102 

t.45 
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56.  Heat-Emissive  Capacity  of  Hot- Water  Radia- 
tion.— Owing  to  the  fact  that  air  circulates  less  rapidly  over 
hot-water  radiators  because  of  the  comparatively  low  temper- 
ature of  the  radiating  surface,  the  heat  emission  per  square 
foot  of  surface  per  degree  difference  of  temperature  is  less 
than  with  steam-heated  surfaces.  The  rate  of  emission 
varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  water,  being  approxi- 
mately, in  British  thermal  units,  as  given  in  Table  II,  which 
also  gives  the  temperature  that  the  radiating  surface  should 
have  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  by  varying 
weather  conditions. 

57,  Radiating:  Surface  Required. — The  amount  of 
hot-water  radiation  required  for  heating  dwellings  of  ordinary 
construction  when  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  surface  is 
160°  F.  may  be  found,  approximately,  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing rule,  which  applies  to  the  ordinary  two-pipe  system: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  exposed  wall  surface  by  .25  and  add  the 
actual  glass  surface  to  the  product,  taking  the  surfaces  in  square 
feet.  Multiply  the  sum  by  .63  to  determine  the  amount  of  direct 
radiation  required  on  the  first  floor;  for  the  second  floor,  multi- 
ply by  .59;  and  for  tfie  third  floor,  by  .56. 

Or,  /?  =  (.25  w-\-£)  c 

where  /^  =  direct  radiation,  in  square  feet; 

w  =  exposed  wall  surface,  in  square  feet; 
g  =  glass  surface,  in  square  feet; 
c  =  .63  for  first  floor,  .59  for  second  floor,  .56  for 
third  floor. 

Example. — How  much  radiation  is  required  for  a  first-story,  second- 
story,  and  third-story  room  having  268  square  feet  of  exposed  wall  sur- 
face and  72  square  feet  of  glass  surface?  The  rooms  are  to  be  heated 
by  the  two-pipe  hot-water  heating  system. 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule, 
/^  ^  (.25  X  288-f  72)  X  .63  =  87.57    sq.    ft.  for    the    first-floor   room. 

Ans. 
^  =  (.25  X  268  -f  72)  X  .59  =  82.01  sq.  ft.  for  the  second-floor  room. 

Ans. 
/^  =  (.25  X  268-1-72)  X  .56  =  77.84  sq.    ft.   for  the  third-floor  room. 

Ans. 
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58.  For  the  single-pipe  overhead  system,  the  amount  of 
hot-water  radiatioD  may  be  approximated  as  follows: 

Rtile. — Multiply  the  exposed  wall  surface  by  .35  and  add  Ik 
acfual  glass  surface  to  t/ie  product,  taking  the  surfaces  in  square 
feel.  Muliipiy  the  sum  by  .71  lor  the  first  floor  to  determine  Ihe 
direct  radiation;  by  .S3  lor  the  second  floor;  and  by  .56  for  Ik 
third  floor. 

Or,  Ji  =  (.25w+g)c  ^^ 

where  /f  =  direct  radiation,  in  square  feet;  ^^^H 

w  =  exposed  wall  surface,  in  square  feet;  ^^^| 

g  =  glass  surface,  in  square  feet; 
e  =  .71   for  first  floor.  .63  for  second  floor,  .56  (or 
third  floor. 

ExAMPLK.^Wtih  the  overhead  system  of  beating,  how  much  dlftci 
radiation  is  required  tur  a  first-story,  second-story,  and  tbird-stoij 
room  hAViDS  32K  square  feel  of  exposed  wall  surface  and  81  squin 
feet  of  glass  surface? 

Sot-uTioN.— Applying  the  rule. 
A*  =  (,25  X  328 -I- 81)  X  -TI  =  115.73  sq.  (t,  for  the  first-6oor  mm. 

Am. 

ff  =   ( .25  X  3i;w  +  fil)  X  .63  =  103.69  sq,  ft,  (or  the  second-floor  room. 

/e  =  (.25  X  328  +  81)  X  ,56  =    91.28  sq.  ft.  for  the  third-floor  room. 

Ans. 

59.  Ratio  of  Radlattng  Barface  to  Space  Beated. 

For  ordinary  dwellings  having  average  wall  and  glass  eipo- 
sures,  with  the  open-tank  or  low-pressure  system  of  hot-water 
heating  and  direct  radiation,  Table  III  gives  ratios  of  radi- 
ating surface  to  space  heated  such  as  may  be  employed  when 
an  approximate  determination  of  the  amount  of  radiating 
surface  required  is  desired. 

Where  semidirect  radiation  is  employ^,  the  radiatioE 
surface  should  be  increased  at  least  25  per  cent.;  while  for 
indirect  radiation  there  should  be  50  per  cent,  more  surface 
than  would  be  required  for  heating  by  direct  radiation.  In 
proportioning  flues  for  indirect  hot-water  heating,  allow 
1.6   square   inches   of   flue   area   for   each   square   foot  oi 
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TABIiE  m 

BATIO    OF    DIRECT    HOT>WATER    RADIATING    SURFACE    TO 

SPACE    UEATBD 


Character  of  Space  to  be  Heated 

Ratio  of  Radiating 

Surface  to  Cubic  Space 

Heated 

Living  rooms,  oi^e  side  exposed    .    . 
Living  rooms,  tyro  sides  exposed      .    . 
Living  rooms,  three  sides  exposed  .    . 
Sleeping  rooms 

I  to  32 
I  to  30 
I  to  28 
I  to  ^0—40 

Hall  and  bathroom 

I   to  20— "^0 

Schoolrooms  and  offices 

Factories  and  stores 

Auditoriums  and  churches 

I  to  30-50 
I  to  50-70 
I  to  80-100 

radiating  surface  in  the  indirect  stack  for  the  first  floor,  and 
1.25  square  inches  area  for  the  flue  to  the  second  floor  and 
for  cold-air  duct  to  stacks. 

60.  Hot-Water  Boiler  Ratingrs. — The  manufacturers 
of  hot-water  boilers  rate  these  boilers  by  stating  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  direct  radiating  surface  that  they  will  sup- 
ply, all  uncovered  pipes  being  figured  as  direct  radiation. 
Average  practice  is  to  base  the  rating  on  a  consumption  of 
4  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour, 
assuming  a  heat  transmission  of  8,000  British  thermal  units 
per  pound  of  coal  burned  to  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  a 
temperature  of  170®  F.  at  the  radiator. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  rating  of  many  boilers  has 
shown  that  1  square  foot  of  grate  surface,  on  which  4  pounds 
of  coal  is  burned  per  hour,  is  rated  as  capable  of  supplying 
about  206  square  feet  of  direct  radiating  surface  or  137  square 
feet  of  indirect  radiating  surface  with  sufficient  hot  water  to 
maintain  the  radiating  surfaces  at  170°  F.  With  these  fig- 
ures as  a  basis.  Table  IV  has  been  deduced;  with  the  aid  of 
this  table  the  grate  surface  for  any  hot-water  boiler  at  various 
coal-consumption  rates  and  temperatures  of  radiating  surface 
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can  be  found;  it  is  also  possible  to  determine  what  amount 
of  radiating  surface  a  given  boiler  will  be  adapted  for  under 
conditions  differing  from  those  under  which  it  was  raled. 
and  what  coal  coDSumption  will  be  required  for  a  eiven  set 
of  conditions. 

TABLE    ir 

REUkTITB    CAPACITIB8    OV   B01VWATSH    BOIL.EBS 


Temperalure  of 

t                  RadiatiDK 

Surface 

Degrees 

Fahrenheit 

Factor  for 

Combastion 
Rale 

Direct 
Radiation 

Indirect 
Radiation 

Pounds  per 

Square  Pool 

per  Hour 

212 

28.3 

■  8  8 

7-3 

1                           200 

34.0 

22 

3 

6.0 

^m      190 

39.3 

26 

a 

S-3 

B         .80 

45.S 

30 

0 

4-5 

^^r     170 

S'S 

34 

3 

4.0 

P                    l6o 

59-3 

39 

5 

3-S 

150 

67.8 

45 

0 

30 

140 

78.5 

52 

3 

Z.6 

61.  To  find  the  grate  surface  proceed  as  follows: 
Rule. — Divide  He  radiation,  in  square  feel,  by  I  he  product  of 
the  hourly  combustion  rate  Per  square  foot  of  grate  and  the  factor 
corresponding  lo  the  kind  of  radiation  and  temperature,  the  factor 
being  taken  from  (he  second  or  third  column  of  Table  IV.  The 
quotient  will  be  the  grate  surface,  in  square  feet. 
R 


Or, 


G  =  - 


Cf 


where  G  =  grate  surface,  in  square  feet; 

R  =  radiating  surface,  in  square  feet; 
C  =  hourly  combustion  rate  per  square  foot  of  grate; 
/  =  factor  taken  from  Table  IV. 
Example. — What  Rrate  surface  is  required  for  a  bot-nater  boiler 
that  is  to  keep  l.'Htl  square  feet  of  direct  radiation,  inclusive  of  piping, 
at  140°  P.,  with  an  hourly  combustion  rate  of  4.5  ponnds  per  square 
foot  of  grate? 
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SoLonoM. — By  Table  IV,  /  =  78.6.    Applying  the  rule, 
^  ^  4.5?78.6  ==  ^-^  "^-  ^^"  ^^'^y-    ^^'• 

62.  To  find  what  radiation  can  be  supplied  by  a  boiler 
inder  a  given  set  of  conditions,  apply  the  following: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  grate  surface^  in  square  feet^  by  the 
hourly  combustion  rate  per  square  foot  of  grate  ^  and  by  the  factor 
^aken  from  Table  /F,  corresponding  to  the  temperature  and  kind 
>/  radiation.  The  Product  will  be  tfie  radiating  surface^  in 
square  feet. 

Or,  7?  =  GCf 

where  the  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  formula 
in  Art.  61. 

ExAMPLB. — What  amount  of  indirect  radiation  can  be  supplied  by 
a  hot- water  boiler  having  a  g^te  surface  of  5.6  square  feet,  when 
burning  3  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  and  keep- 
ing the  radiating  surface  at  200°  F.  ? 

Solution. — By  Table  IV,  /  =  22.3.    Applying  the  rule, 
^  =  5.6  X  3  X  22.3.  =  374.6  sq.  ft.,  nearly.    Ans. 

63.  The  hourly  combustion  rate  per  square  foot  of  grate 
can  be  approximated  as  follows: 

Rule. — Divide  the  radiation,  in  square  feci,  by  the  product 
^l  the  grate  surface^  in  square  feet,  a?id  the  factor,  takcu  from 
'(^ble  fV,  corresponding  to  the  kind  and  temperature  of  radiatin,ir 
^liace.  The  quotient  will  be  the  combustion  rate  per  hour  per 
^uare  foot  of  grate. 

Or,  C=  ^ 

Gf 

^here  the  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  formula 
in  Art.  61. 

Example. — Approximately,  what  should  be  the  combustion  rate  in 
^  boiler  having  a  g^ate  6  square  feet  in  area  and  supplyinc^  l,r>(K) 
*^uare  feet  of  direct  radiation  to  keep  the  radiating  surface  at  VMf  F.? 

Solution. — By  Table  IV,  /  =  89.3.    Applying  the  rule, 
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64,  size  ot  Chimney. — The  required  size  of  chimney 
flues  for  ordinary  instatlations  of  hot-water  heating  appara- 
tus may  be  found  in  Table  V,  which  gives  the  smallest  sise 
that  should  be  used  for  a  given  amount  of  radiation.  A 
chimney  flue  smaller  than  8  by  10  inches  should  never 
be  used. 

TABtB  V 

CmUHEY    DIMENSIONS    FOR    QOT-WATEB    BEATIX6 


Square  Feet 
of  Direct 
Radiation 

Required  Dimen- 
sions of  Chimney 
InchGG 

Square  Feet 
o(  Direct 
RadUtioD 

Required  Dimen- 
sions o(  Chimney 
Inches 

37S 

8X  10 

1.350 

12  X  11 

*50 

8X  la 

I.SOO 

12  X  12 

6oo 

8X  13 

1,800 

12  X12 

750 

9X  la 

2,100 

12  X  M 

900 

gX  la 

3,400 

laXH 

1,050 

10  X  la 

a,  700 

i3Xi6 

i.aoo 

10  X  12 

3,000 

12x16 

EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICB 

1 .  Suppose  that  a  pipe  of  a  certain  diameter  will  supply  194  sqoan 
feet  of  radiation  on  the  first  floor;  how  many  square  feet  of  radiatioD 
will  the  same  size  of  pipe  supply  on  the  fifth  floor? 

Aus.  435  sq.  ft.,  outIt 

2.  A  first -story  room  having  124  square  feet  of  exposed  wall  sari»« 
and  30  square  (eet  of  (;lass  surface  is  to  be  heated  by  a  two-pipe  sys- 
tem of  hot-water  heating:  bow  much  direct  radiation  is  required  I'"' 
the  room?  Ans.  38  sq.  ft.,  nearly 

3.  Suppose  that  the  room  in  example  2  is  to  t>e  heated  by  the  one- 
pipe  overhead  system;  how  much  direct  radiation  will  l>e  required? 

Ans.  43  sq.  ft.,  nearly 

4.  If  600  square  feet  of  direct  radiation,  inclusive  of  piping,  is  to  be 
kept  at  150"  F.,  what  grate  surface  should  the  boiler  have  for  tht 
usual  combustion  rate  of  4  pounds  of  coal  f>er  square  foot  of  graf 
per  hour?  Ans.  2.2  sq.  ft..  oe«riy 
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5.  A  hot-water  boiler  has  a  grate  surface  of  3.2  sq.  ft.  Burning 
4  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  how  many  square  feet  of  direct  radiation 
can  be  kept:     (a)  at  140°  P.?    (d)  at  170**  P.?    (c)  at  200°  P.? 


Ans 


r(a)  1,005  sq.  ft. 
A(d)  659  sq.  ft. 
{(c)  435  sq.  ft. 


SIZE    OF   PIPES 

65.  Mains. — Tables  VI  and  VII  show  the  area  of  radi- 
ating: surface,  in  square  feet,  that  may  be  supplied  with  hot 
water  by  two-pipe  mains  of  a  given  size  and  of  uniform 
diameter  throughout  their  whole  length,  the  radiators  being 
located  on  the  first  floor.  For  higher  floors,  a  larger  amount 
of  radiating  surface  can  be  supplied  by  mains  of  a  given 
size;  to  find  this  amount,  multiply  the  value  taken  from  these 
tables  by  1.41  for  the  second  story,  1.72  for  the  third  story, 
1.98  for  the  fourth  story,  and  2.24  for  the  fifth  story.  The 
tables  given  are  basied  on  a  fall  of  temperature  of  20°  F.,  and 
a  height  of  circuit  of  about  10  feet. 

To  use  Tables  VI  and  VII,  estimate  the  length  of  the 
circuit,  and  enter  the  column  headed  by  the  nearest  length 
of  circuit.  Run  down  this  column  until  the  nearest  radiation 
is  found;  the  proper  pipe  size  is  then  found  on  the  left. 
When  the  choice  lies  between  two  sizes  of  pipe,  it  is  usually 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety,  that  is,  to  select  the 
larger  pipe. 

Example. — What  size  of  main  is  required  for  a  two-pipe  system  to 
supply  900  square  feet  of  indirect  radiation ^  the  circuit  being  370  feet 
long? 

Solution. — Referring  to  Table  VII,  the  nearest  length-of-circuit 
column  is  400  ft.  Following  this  column  down,  and  consulting  the 
left-hand  column,  it  is  seen  that  720  sq.  ft.  can  be  supplied  by  a  5-in. 
pipe,  and  1,060  sq.  ft.  by  a  6-in.  pipe.  Since  900  sq.  ft.  is  midway 
between  these  two  radiation  values,  either  pipe  can  be  chosen  if  prac- 
tical considerations  are  not  taken  into  account;  but,  since  the  choosing 
of  the  5-in.  pipe  may  result  in  failure  of  the  heating  system,  it  will  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  choose  the  6-in.  pipe  in  spite  of  its  greater  cost. 

Ans. 

66.  In  proportioning  mains  for  the  single-main,  or  one- 
pipe,  system  of  hot-water  heating,  satisfactory  results  on 
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circuits  under  200  feet  in  length  will  ordinarily  be  obtained 
by  making  the  diameter  of  the  main,  in  inches,  not  less  than 
.16  times  the  square  root  of  the  direct  radiation  supplied,  in 
square  feet, 

ExAUPLB. — With  a  Gingle-mftiQ  sTBtem,  what  size  of  mun  it 
reijiiired  lo  supply  #00  square  feet  of  radiation,  the  circuit  being 
ISO  feet  long? 

Solution.— Size  of  main  =  .16  V400  =  3.2  in.  In  practice,  a  afiii. 
pip«  would  be  used,    Ans. 

67.  For  single-pipe  system  mains,  where  the  circuit  is 
longer  than  200  feet,  Tables  VI  and  VII  may  be  consulted, 
and  the  sise  of  main  there  given  increased  one  size. 

ExAHFLB.— With  A  singie-pipe  system,  what  size  of  main  is  reqniivd 
for  a  circuit  900  fMt  long  and  supplying  600  square  feet  of  direct 
radiation? 

Solution.— By  Table  VI,  a  5-in,  main  is  used.  Then,  by  thcBtsie- 
mcDt  in  this  article,  use  a  6-ln.  main.     Ans. 

68.  Some  fitters  make  the  area  of  the  Sow  mains  and 
return  mains  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  the  branches 
taken  therefrom;  this  makes  the  mains  larger  than  is  actu- 
ally necessary,  as  will  appear  on  reference  to  Table  VIII, 
worked  up  from  experimental  data,-  giving  the  number  of 
branch  pipes  that  may  be  supplied  by  mains  of  larger  diam- 
eter. For  example,  the  table  shows  that  ten  1  J-inch  branches 
may  be  taken  from  a  4i-inch  main,  whereas  by  dividing  the 
area  of  a  4i-inch  pipe  by  that  of  a  li-inch  pipe,  as  would  be 
necessary  in  using  the  above-mentioned  fitters'  rule-of-thumb, 
a  4i-inch  pipe  would  supply  about  eight  li-inch  branches. 

In  consulting  the  table,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  several 
instances  a  fractional  number  of  branch  pipes  is  given;  for 
instance,  the  table  shows  that  2.78  pipes  li  inches  in  nominal 
diameter  can  be  supplied  by  one  2-inch  main.  This  is  lo 
be  construed  as  meaning  that  while  two  li-inch  pipes  can  be 
amply  supplied  by  one  2-inch  main,  three  li-inch  pipes  can- 
not be  supplied  therefrom;  but,  as  indicated  by  the  decimal 
fraction,  a  smaller  branch  or  branches  can  be  added  to  the 
two  li-inch  branches,  as,  for  instance,  one  1-incb  branch,  or 
two  J-inch  branches. 
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69.  Wheo  tbe  various  branch  pipes  are  all  of  the  same 
size,  Tabic  VIII  is  applicable;  when  the  various  branchesare 
of  different  sizes,  however,  recourse  must  be  had  to  calca- 
latiun  lo  find  the  size  of  main  capable  of  supplying  these 
branches,  using  tbe  tillers'  rule-of-thumb  mentioned  in  the 
precedinE  article.  To  save  this  calculation  for  the  most 
common  cases,  Table  IX  has  been  prepared. 


TABLE  IX 

RBt.ATITB    SIZES    OF    &LA.1NS    I 


Vtl    BRANCHES 


8i«oI 
Mains 
locfaeB 

Sixes  of  Branchea  That  Mains  Will  Snpplf 

t 

Two  J" 

1} 

Two  1";  or  one  1"  and  two  i" 

l\ 

Two  il";  or  one  li"  and  two  i" 

2 

Two  li";  or  one  it"  and  two  li" 

si 

Two  I  \"  and  one  1  J";  or  one  a"  and  one  if' 

3 

One  2\"  and  one  2";  or  two  2"  and  one  ik" 

3^ 

Two  2i";  or  one  3"  and  one  2";  or  three  2" 

4 

One  3i"  and  one  2J";  or  two  3":  or  four  1" 

4J 

One   3J"  and  one  3";  or  one  4"  and  one  .2!" 

5 

One  4"  and  one  j";  or  one  a,V  and  one  2^' 

6 

-  Two  4"  and  one  3";  or  four  3";  or  ten  2" 

7 

One  6"  and  one  4";  or  three  4"  and  one  2" 

8 

Two  6"  and  one  5";  or  five  4"  and  two  2" 

70.  Risers.— Table  X  shows  the  area  of  direct  radiator 
surface,  in  square  feet,  that  can  be  properly  supplied  at  various 
elevations  by  risers  of  a  given  diameter.  The  radiators  are 
supposed  lo  be  connected  by  ordinary  short  connections  bavins 
a  total  length  of  about  10  feet.  Each  story  corresponds  to  a 
height  of  about  10  feet. 

There  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  vertical  length  of  risers 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage,  especially  in  the  smaller  sites 
of  pipe.  If  a  small  riser  is  extended  to  a  great  height,  tbe 
friction  of  flow  becomes  excessive,  and  the  quantity  of  walff 
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Diameter 
of  Riser 

Inches 

Floor  OD 

I  Which  Radiation  Is  Located 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4 

i8 

25 

I 

36 

50 

62 

71 

li 

65 

92 

112 

128 

145 

ih 

100 

141 

172 

198 

224 

244 

2 

180 

253 

309 

356 

403 

439 

2i 

260 

366 

447 

515 

582 

634 

3 

370 

521 

636 

732 

828 

902 

3a 

540 

761 

928 

1,069 

1,210 

1,318 

4 

720 

1,015 

1.238 

1,425 

1,612 

1,756 

delivered  will  be  much  smaller  than  it  would  be  with  less 
height.  The  limits  for  the  various  diameters  are  about  as 
follows: 

Diameter,  in  inches i       1     li     li      2 

Height,  in  feet 20    30    45    60    80 

If  a  riser  is  diminished  in  diameter  toward  the  top  and  the 
height  of  any  given  size  of  the  riser  exceeds  that  prescribed 
above,  a  larger  size  should  be  used.  For  instance,  if  the  last 
proposed  extension  of  the  riser  is  4  inch,  and  the  height  of 
this  proposed  i-inch  extension  is  over  20  feet  and  under 
30  feet,  a  1-inch  pipe  should  be  used. 

71.  Radiator  Connections. — Table  XI  gives  the  area 
of  radiator  surface,  in  square  feet,  that  is  adapted  to  connec- 
tions having  the  diameter  given,  for  service  on  the  first  floor; 
that  is,  at  an  elevation  of  about  10  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  return  connection  to  the  boiler. 

If  the  area  of  heating  surface  exceeds  the  amount  given, 
the  fall  of  temperature  will  exceed  20°,  and  if  it  is  less,  the 
fall  will  be  less  correspondingly.  If  the  connections  are  long 
or  crooked,  less  heating  surface  can  be  operated,  or  a  larger 
drop  in  temperature  will  occur. 
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TABI.K    XI 

i    OF    KAH1ATOR    CONNECTIONS 


Direct  R«diation 

First  Floor 

Second  Floor 

San 
Inches 

Surface 
Square  Feet 

Pipe 
Si>e 
Inches 

Surface 
Square  Feet 

Pipe 
Inches 

Snrface 

Square  Feet 

t 

0  to     iS 
16  to     40 

40  to    70 

70  to  120 

i 

0  to    24 
24  to     54 
54  to    94 
94  to  160 

li 

2 

0  to    n 
24  to    SO 
50  to  80 

80  to  t20 

When  the  length  of  the  circuit  through  the  radiator  connec- 
tions exceeds  1(>0  feet,  allowing  for  friction  of  elbows,  etc, 
use  the  next  larger  pipe  size  for  circuits  up  to  300  feet  in 
length,  and  for  longer  circuits  use  pipe  two  sizes  larget 
than  would  be  required  for  the  ordinary,  or  short,  radiator 
connections.  

EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE 

1.  A  residence  cnutains  600  square  feet  of  indirect  radiatioo;  tbc 
circuit  being  '.Ki  feet  in  length,  what  size  of  main  is  required? 

Ans.  i  io- 

2.  In  a  siiifile-main  system  having  a  circuit  180  feet  long,  "h*' 
[Should  be  the  size  of  the  main  if  400  square  feet  of  direct  radiation  is 
to  be  supplied?  Ans.  3i in. 

3.  K  :IM  sqiiiire  feel  of  direct  radiation  is  located  on  the  secood 
door  of  a  L'osidvnce,  what  size  of  riser  is  required?  Ans.  £|i>i. 

4.  What  should  be  the  size  of  the  connections  for  B  100-square  Foot 
radiator  located  on  the  first  door?  Ans.  It  in. 


BXAMPI.KS    (H--    IMiOCOKTlONlNG    PIPING    SYSTEMS 

73.  Pi-<>i«>i-ll<>niiiu;  an  Op«'n-ClPCult  System.— The 
manner  of  dctcmiinitiK  the  proper  sizes  of  the  various  parts 
of  a  hot-water  pipe  sy;,tein  by  means  of  the  foregoing  tables 
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.1  be  explamed  by  the  aid  of  Fig.  26.  This  is  a  diagram 
jwing  the  area  of  heating  surface  required  at  each  radiator, 
!  height  of  the  various  risers,  and  the  length  of  the  hori- 
ital  branches  and  mains.  The  vertical  lines  represent 
ers,  the  horizontal  lines  represent  mains,  and  the  oblique 
Bs  indicate  horizontal  branches  extending  at  right  angles 
m  the  pipes  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  horizofital 
tted  lines  indicate  the  several  floor  levels.  The  figures 
ring  the  symbol  D  attached  to  them  indicate  the  area,  in 


cS^., 


lare  feet,  of  the  radiator  at  that  branch.  The  risers  are 
nbered  No,  1,  No.  2,  etc.  for  convenience  in  reference, 
e  length  of  each  horizontal  branch  is  noted  in  feet,  and  the 
gths  of  the  several  parts  of  the  mains  are  also  noted. 
Javing  a  suitable  working  drawing,  the  work  of  computing 
diameters  of  pipes  should  begin  at  the  point  most  remote 
m  the  boiler,  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  radiator  on  the 
Tth  floor  on  riser  No.  4. 

The  riser  must  supply  water  sufficient  for  GO  square  feet  of 
iting  surface  at  that  point.  Referring  to  Table  X,  it  is 
n  that  a  I-inch  pipe  will  serve  71  square  feet  on  the  fourth 
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floor,  which  size  of  pipe  may  be  used  if  the  radiator  connec- 
tions are  short  and  straight. 

The  pipe  leading  from  the  second  to  the  third  floor  must 
supply  the  60-foot  radiator  on  the  fourth  floor  and  also  the 
66-foot  radiator  on  the  third  floor — a  total  of  126  square  feet. 
Table  X  shows  that  a  li-lnch  pipe  should  be  used  for  the 
third  floor,  because  the  next  smaller  size  of  pipe  is  a  trifle 
too  small. 

The  riser  from  the  main  to  the  second  floor  must  snpply 
three  radiators,  aggregating  210  square  feet.  Table  X  shows 
that  2-inch  pipe  is  the  size  required. 

The  sizes  of  the  other  risers  are  determined  in  a  similir 
manner.  The  horizontal  lines  may  then  be  considered. 
That  portion  of  the  mains  extending  from  No.  4  riser  to  the 
connections  to  No.  3  must  supply  a  first-story  radiator  in 
addition  to  No.  4  riser,  aggregating  312  square  feet.  The 
length  of  the  flow  pipe  is  100  feet,  which,  added  to  the  same 
length  of  return  pipe,  makes  a  circuit  of  200  feet.  Refemne 
to  Table  VI,  it  appears  that  312  square  feet  of  surface,  on  a 
200-foot  circuit,  requires  a  3-inch  pipe.  This  size  is  a  lillie 
larger  than  that  actually  required,  and  will  compensate  for 
the  elbows  at  f>. 

At  the  point  c  another  circuit  is  attached,  No.  3,  which 
supplies  240  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  making  the  total 
surface  to  be  supplied  at  that  point  240  -1-  312  =  552  square 
feet.  The  distance  between  the  points  c  and  d  is  75  feet, 
making  the  circuit  150  feet  long.  Table  VI  indicates  that 
552  square  feet  of  surface,  on  a  200-foot  circuit,  requires  a 
4-inch  pipe.  The  return  may  be  continued  to  the  boiler  with 
that  size,  but  the  flow  main  should  be  enlarged  to  4i  inches 
at  (/  to  provide  for  the  radiator  at  e.  Although  the  length  of 
the  connections  to  this  radiator  is  much  greater  than  is 
ordinarily  found  in  practice,  the  radiator  is  comparatively 
close  to  the  boiler  and  the  branch  connection  is  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  flow  main;  hence,  a  li-inch  pipe  is  sufficiently 
large  to  supply  the  radiator  at  e.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  radiator  is  also  provided  with  an  independent  return 
connection,  as  shown  at  /.     This  construction  insures  a  good 
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circulation,  more  positive  and  rapid  than  if  the  return  were 
connected  into  the  return  main  at  d.  The  difference  is  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  horizontal  branches.  If  the  radiator  were 
located  close  to  the  mains,  there  would  be  no  considerable 
advantage   in  providing  it  with  an  independent  return. 

The  circulation  in  circuit  No.  2  would  probably  be  improved 
by  providing  the  return  pipe  g  with  an  independent  connec- 
tion to  the  boiler,  instead  of  connecting  it  into  the  return 
main,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  radiator  h,  on  circuit  No,  2,  has  long  connections.  As 
has  been  stated  in  Art.  55,  a  given  size  of  pipe  will  supply 
1.72  times  as  much  heating  surface  on  the  third  floor  as  on 
the  first;  therefore,  this  radiator  corresponds  to  one  on  the 
first  floor  having  48  ^1.72  ==  28  square  feet  of  surface. 
Table  VI  shows  that  a  radiator  of  that  size  on  a  100-foot 
circuit  requires  1-inch  pipes,  and  reference  to  Table  XI  shows 
that  a  second-floor  radiator  of  48  square  feet  can  readily  be 
supplied  through  1-inch  radiator  connections,  if  the  pipes 
are  covered  with  pipe  covering.  If,  however,  they  are 
bare,  the  pipe  surface  should  be  added  to  the  radiator  sur- 
face. It  is  therefore  advisable  to  use  a  li-inch  pipe  here, 
as  shown. 

73.     Propoptlonlng    Closed-Circuit   Systems. — In 

single-circuit  systems,  like  Fig.  9,  the  size  of  the  risers  may 
be  computed  by  Table  X,  and  the  size  of  the  horizontal  pipes 
by  Table  VI. 

In  a  compound  system  like  Fig.  13,  the  conditions  are 
very  different  from  those  prevailing  in  an  ordinary  open- 
circuit  system  like  Fig.  11.  The  water  in  the  main  cir- 
cuit rf  kg,  Fig.  13,  moves  constantly,  whether  the  radiators 
are  in  operation  or  not.  The  quantity  passing  up  r  must 
always  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  radiators  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  whether  the  water  returns  to  the  main  g  through 
the  several  drop  pipes  o.p^s  or  through  the  main  drop  k 
depends  on  whether  or  not  the  radiators  are  in  use. 

The  motive  force  in  the  main  circuit  depends  on  the 
height  of   the  system,  which,  in  this  case,  is  four  stories. 
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Therefore,  the  size  of  the  riser  should  be  calculated  to  pass 
the  total  quantity  required,  under  the  head  of  four  stories. 
The  case  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  radiators  were  located  on 
the  fourth,  or  top,  floor. 

The  size  of  the  horizontal  mains  /  and  g.  Fig.  13,  r  -^  be 
found  from  Table  VI,  In  order  to  use  the  table,  the  total 
actual  area  of  radiator  surface  must  be  reduced  to  its  equiva- 
lent at  the  first  floor.  This  is  done  by  dividing  it  by  the 
figure  given  for  the  fourth  floor,  in  Art.  55.  These  pipes 
may  be  larger  than  the  riser,  but  should  never  be  smaller. 

The  drop  pipe  c  should  be  increased  in  size  as  it  descends. 
Attached  to  the  drop  pipe  j  are  three  radiators  that  use  the 
same  water  successively;  consequently,  the  total  fall  in  tem- 
perature will  probably  exceed  20°.  But,  the  average  tem- 
perature in  the  pipe,  when  all  three  radiators  are  in  use, 
should  be  about  20°  below  that  in  the  main  /,  Therefore,  it 
should  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  return  pipe  descending 
from  the  fourth  story. 

In  Fig.  13,  the  pipe  *  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  s  is  made 
large  enough  and  has  no  valves  throughout  its  length.  If 
ordinary  fittings  are  used  to  connect  b,  e,  and  rf  to  i,  the  cir- 
culation through  each  of  these  radiators  will  be  sluggish, 
because  the  main  current  will  by-pass  them,  and  any  circula- 
tion through  them  will  depend  od  the  drop  given  to  their 
respective  return  branches. 


OKEENHOUBE  HBATENG 


GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 

74.  Greenhouses  may  be  heated  satisfactorily  with  either 
steam  or  hot  water,  but  the  latter  is  generally  preferred, 
because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus,  and  its  adapta- 
bility for  storing  up  large  quantities  of  heat,  the  apparatus 
generally  being  made  so  as  to  contain  a  very  large  amount 
of  water  in  proportion  to  the  cooling  surfaces  of  the  green- 
house.   If  the  fires  burn  low  or  go  out,  the  stored  beat  given 
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out  gradually  serves  to  keep  the  temperature  from  falling  too 
rapidij^,  thus  protecting  the  plants  fcom  damage  until  atten- 
tion'Is  given  to  the  fires. 


Because  of  the  fact  that  a  hot-water  greenhouse  heating 
system  requires  nearly  twice  as  much  radiating  surface  as  a 


steam  system,  the  first  cost  of  the  former  is  from  one-third 
to  one-half  greater  than  for  the  latter,     ficnerally  speaking, 


however,  the  hot-water  system  is  more  economical  In  opera- 
tion, and  requires  less  atlention  than  a  steam-heating  sfstem. 

75.     In  order  to  understand  the  requirements  of  Ereen- 
honse  heating,  it  is  necessary  to   know  something  of  the 
construction    and    general    arrangement    of     greenhouses. 
Figs.  27  and  2S  show  a  greenhouse  supposed  to  be  located 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.     It  is  constructed  with  two  or  three 
large  parallel  benches,   or  platforms  .-/,  D,  C  that  nin  (be 
whole  length  of  the  building,  for  the   purpose   of  holding 
plants  that  grow  m  pots;  or  they  may  contain  beds  of  earth 
or    sand    in    which    seeds 
and    cuttings    are    propa- 
gated.     The    outside,  or 
wall  benches,  are  arranged 
as  shown   in   Fig.  29.    A 
space  about  2  or  3  inches 
wide  is  made  at  g.  between 
the   bench    and   the   wall, 
so  that  the  warm  air  rising 
from     the     heating    pipes 
will    pass    upwards   in  a 
;     sheet,  as  it  were,  in  troni 
of  the  windows,  and  ibus 
neutralize     [he    downward 
■  ■.■.'■^V-'-!'>,"=U'^l;    current    of    cold    air  that 
would  otherwise  exist  at 
''"'■  *''  that     point.      The     h-onl 

cdijc  of  the  bench  is  extended  downwards  as  at  /,  to  insure 
the  movement  of  the  air  up  the  passageway^,  as  described, 
Tlie  propagating  benches  are  enclosed  on  both  sides,  part 
way  or  entirely,  down  to  the  floor,  so  as  to  retain  a  body  of 
hot  air  in  contact  with  the  under  side  of  the  bench,  or  bot- 
tom Iiciit.  as  it  is  commonly  called.  For  some  classes  of 
work  little  or  no  bottom  heat  is  desired,  and  only  top  heat 
is  used,  tliat  is,  the  heat  derived  from  the  warm  air  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  greenhouse.  The  apparatus  must  there- 
fore be  arranged,  so  that  the  heat  may  be  applied  beneath 
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the  benches,  or  to  the  air  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  some- 
times to  both,  according  to  the  use  made  of  the  building. 
It  is  necessary  to  control  the  temperature  at  each  branch, 

in   order  to  grow 

plants    to    the    best 

advantage;  therefore, 

each     set    of    pipes 

must     be     provided 

with  suitable  valves. 
When    steam    is 

used,  it  is  necessary 

to    place     shut-off 

valves  on  every  line 

of  pipe  that  extends  Fio.  30 

beneath  the  benches,  and  the  only  practicable  mode  of 
regulation  is  to  shut  off  the  steam 
from  certain  of  the  pipes.  The 
vacuum  system  of  steam  heating  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  green- 
house service,  but  is  usually  too 
expensive  for  small  greenhouses. 

76.     The    cheapest   and    perhaps 
the   most   desirable    form   of    small 

iservatory    or     greenho- 
simple   lean-to    glass   building, 
nected  to  the  house- — something  like 


that  of  which  a  floor  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  HO,  and  an  eleva- 
tion in  Fig.  31.     If  the  dwelling  is  heated  with  stoves  or  a 
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furnace  id  the  ordinary  manner,  the  best,  simplest,  safest,  and 
most  economical  heating  system  that  can  be  used  is  a  low- 
pressure  hot-water  system  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  31. 
A  small  cast-iron  boiler  a  is  set  in  the  cellar  near  the  chim- 
ney. A  flow  main  b,  of  li-inch  black-iron  pipe,  is  run  from  the 
top  tapping  of  the  boiler  to  the  expansion  .tank  c.  A  coil  of 
four  li-inch  pipes  runs  from  the  tank  and  under  the  flower- 
pot benches.  The  lower  end  of  the  coil  is  continued  full  bore 
around  the  back  of  the  greenhouse,  and  goes  through  the 
foundation  wall  into  the  cellar,  and  then  connects  to  the 
bottom  tapping  of  tlie  heater,  thus  forming  the  return  piperf 
for  the  system.  The  flow  pipe  and  all  the  other  pipes  must 
grade  upwards  toward  the  tank,  with  a  pitch  of  not  less  than 
1  inch  in  10  feet,  and  all  pipes  must  be  so  supported  that 
they  will  not  sag,  because  if  they  are  not  properly  graded,  or 
if  they  sag.  air  bubbles  will  gather  in  the  pipes  and  stop  the 
circulation  of  the  water.  With  the  arrangement  shown,  all 
air  bubbles  will  escape  at  the  tank. 

The  reason  why  the  tank  is  placed  on  the  Sow-pipe  line, 
instead  of  on  the  return  line,  is  to  prevent  the  water  from 
being  blown  out  of  the  system  if  the  heater  should  generate 
steam;  also,  to  allow  a  free  escape  of  vapor,  if  necessary,  by 
removing  the  loose  cover  of  the  tank.  This  vapor  will  con- 
dense on  the  glass  and  freeze,  thus  forming  a  skin  of  ice. 
which  not  only  closes  the  laps  in  the  glass,  but  also  helps 
the  glass  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction, 

ABRANOEMENT    OP    PIPES 

77.  Cast-iron  pipes  of  large  diameter  are  commonly 
used  in  greenhouse  heating,  but  wrought-iron  pipe  of  the 
same  size  may  also  be  used  to  equally  good  advantage. 
The  pipes  are  usually  laid  in  long  parallel  lines  under  the 
benches,  as  shown  in  Figs,  27  and  28,  with  one  or  two  flow 
pipes  u,  Fig.  2!).  resting  on  top  of  two  or  three  return  pipes  ^- 
They  are  supported  at  intervals  by  brick  piers  d,  at  a  suf- 
ficient height  above  the  floor  to  secure  a  good  supply  of  air 
to  the  inside  of  the  group  of  pipes.  They  are  all  laid  with  an 
upward  grade  from  the  boiler  to  the  farther  end  of  the  line. 
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The  head  available  in  £^eenhouse  apparatus  is  seldom 
more  than  6  feet,  and  is  usually  much  less.  As  the  build- 
ings are  frequently  from  300  to  400  feet  long,  it  is  evident 
that  the  grading  of  the  pipes  must  be  carefully  done.  In 
order  to  secure  as  much  head  as  possible,  the  boiler  should 
be  set  in  a  pit  or  cellar. 

The  hot-water  system  can  also  be  applied  by  using  small 
wrought-iron  pipes  as  for  ordinary  house  heating.  In  that 
case,  the  flow  main  a.  Fig.  32,  should  be  carried  overhead, 
near  the  roof,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  greenhouse,  and  only 
the  return  pipes  b,  b  should  be  placed  under  the  benches. 
The  main  should  be  taken  directly  up  to  the  expansion  tank 
and  then  be  graded  from  the  tank  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
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greenhouse.  The  returns  should  be  inclined  downwards 
toward  the  boiler.  For  steam  heating,  the  pipes  should  be 
arranged  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  water  of  condensation 
will  travel  in  the  same  direction  as  the  steam,  and  each  pipe 
line  should  be  separately  valved. 

The  pipes  employed  under  the  benches  are  usually  li  inches 
in  diameter  for  steam,  but  for  hot  water  the  size  must  be 
governed  by  the  length  of  the  circuit  and  the  head  available; 
in  any  case  a  diameter  of  li  inches  should  be  the  smallest  size. 

78.  The  expansion  tank  for  a  cast-iron  pipe  system  is 
usually  placed  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  pipe  most  remote 
from  the  boiler.  Each  line  or  group  of  pipes  may  be  pro- 
vided with  an  expansion  tank,  or  one  large  tank  may  be  used 
for   the   whole   system.     The    expansion    tank    is    usually 
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arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  33,  Both  the  6ow  and  retuni 
pipes  are  connected  to  it  as  shown;  it  thus  serves  as  a 
return  connection  and  as  a  vent  for  air.  The  top  is  closed 
by  a  loosely  fitting  cover. 

When  the  water  is  cold  it  should  stand  3  or  4  inches  aboi-e 
the  opening  into  the  flow  pipe  a,  and  the  space  above  thai 
level    should    be   equal    to    at    least   one- 
twentieth  of  the  volume  of  water  conlained 
in    the    whole    apparatus.      Of    course,  if 
several  tanks  are  used,  this  space  for  ex- 
pansion   may   be   divided    between   them. 
In  the  plan  view,  Fig.  28,  the  pipes  shown 
under    the   side  tables   are   provided  wiili 
separate  tanks  /,  /,  while  the  middle  line  has 
F.fi.M  none,  as  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  place  a 

tank  at  the  end  of  the  middle  table.  These  pipes  are  relieveii 
of  air  by  means  of  a  i-inch  or  J-inch  pipe,  tapped  into  the 
highest  point,  and  extended  upwards  above  the  level  of  Ihe 
top  of  the  expansion  tanks.  The  boiler  7ii  is  set  in  a  pit. 
as  shown  in  Ihe  side  elevation. 


79.  the  cast-iron  pipes  usually  employed  for  greenhouse 
heating  are  connected  by  the  ordinary  spigot  joints,  but  are 
not  calked  with  lead  because  this  is  not  durable  in  hot-waier 
work,  as  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pipes  soon 
work  the  lead  rings  out  of  the  joints.  Knst  Joints  are  used 
instead.  The  cement  is  commonly  made  by  mixing  one  hun- 
dred parts,  by  weight,  of  iron  filings  or  borings,  pounded 
fine,  with  from  one  to  two  parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  enougli 
water  being  added  to  make  the  mixture  into  a  thick  moriar. 

The  bottom  of  the  socket  is  closed  by  calking  in  a  strand  if 
oakum  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  the  remaining  spawis 
filled  with  the  cement  and  lightly  calked.  The  sal  ammoniac 
attacks  the  iron  and  rapidly  converts  it  into  rust,  which  hardens 
into  a  dense,  tough  mass,  and  clings  to  the  iron  pipe  with  gfeat 
tenacity.  Many  heating  engineers  do  not  use  sal  ammoniac 
in  the  mixlure.  but  calk  the  joints  solidly  and  give  them  a 
longer  time  to  harden  before  filling  the  system  with  waler- 
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HEATING  SURFACE  REQUIRED  FOR  GREENHOUSES 

80.  The  loss  of  heat  from  a  greenhouse  occurs  princi- 
pally by  conduction  through  the  glass,  and  to  a  great  extent 
by  leakage  around  the  edges  of  the  sashes  and  at  the  laps  of 
the  glass.  The  loss  through  the  side  and  end  walls  averages 
one-fourth  of  that  through  an  equal  area  of  glass.  When  the 
difference  between  the  interior  temperature  and  that  of  the 
outside  air  is  70°,  each  square  foot  of  glass  will  transmit 
55  to  60  British  thermal  imits  per  hour. 

The  pipes  commonly  used  for  hot-water  service  in  green- 
houses are  slightly  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter,  1  lineal 
foot  of  pipe  being  equal  to  1  square  foot  of  heating  surface. 
H  the  average  temperature  of  the  pipe  is  100°  above  that  of 
the  air  in  the  room,  each  square  foot  of  pipe  surface,  or 
1  lineal  foot  of  the  pipe,  size  mentioned,  will  emit  about  165 
to  180  British  thermal  units  per  hour,  when  the  system  is 
operating  under  ordinary  conditions.  Thus  it  appears  that 
for  hot-water  apparatus,  the  area  of  heating  surface  should 
be  about  one-third  of  the  estimated  area  of  glass  and  equiva- 
lent surfaces. 

With  steam  at  5  pounds  gauge  pressure,  the  pipes  will 
emit  about  300  British  thermal  imits  per  hour  per  square 


TABLE  XII 
DIVISORS    FOR    FINDING    RADIATION    FOR    GREENHOUSES 


Temperature  in 
Greenhouse 

To  Find  Radiation,  in  Square  Feet,   Divide 
Sum  of  Glass  and  Equivalent  Glass  Surface  by 

Degrees  Fahrenheit 

For  Steam 

For  Hot  Water 

45 

50 
55 
6o 

65 
70 

8.0 
7.0 

6.5 
6.0 

5.5 
5.0 

5.00 

4.50 
4.00 

3.50 

3.25 
3.00 
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foot;  consequently,  the  heating  surface  may  be  about  ^Ss  =  i 
of  the  estimated  glass  and  equivalent  glass  surface. 

Table  XII  may  be  used  in  designing  beating  systems  for 
greenhouses  when  the  temperature  difference  is  other  than 
70°  F,,  the  outdoor  temperature  being  0°  F. 

ExAMPLH.— A  greenhouse  having  a  glass  surface  and  equivaleat 
gla.ss  surface  of  8,124  square  Feet  is  to  t>e  heated  by  steam  and  kept  at 
a  temperature  50°  P.:  bow  much  radiation  is  required? 

SomnoN— By  Table  XII,  a  divisor  of  7  is  to  be  used.  Then,  the 
3,124  _ 


radiating  sttrfuce  required  ii 


-  =  446  sq.  ft.,  nearly.    Ans. 
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SPECIAL    APPLIANCES 


PIPE    FITTING^    AND    VAIiVBS 


PIPE    FITTINGS 

1.     The  fittings  commonly  employed  in  steam  piping  are 
>t  suitable  for  use  in  connection  with  hot-water  heating 
•paratus,  because  of  the  great  resistance  they  offer  to  the 
►w  of  the  water,  due 
the  angles  being  too 
rupt.     The  enlarge- 
ents  commonly  made 

pipe  fittings  are  of 
ttle  consequence 
[len  steam  flows 
rough  them;  but  they 
tard  the  flow  of  water 
0  much  in  a  hot-water 
ating  system,  as  the 
Dtive  force  of  the  cur- 
at is  small  in  pro- 
Ttion  to  the  amount 

resistance  offered, 
bows  for  hot-water  service  should  be  made  with  a  radius 
ual  to  five  times  the  internal  diameter  of  the  pipe,  as 
own    in    Fig.    1.     Such    elbows    are    commonly  made  of 
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WTOught-iron  or  steel  pipe,  bent  np  to  shape,  and,  conse- 
quently   are  called  bend'*. 

When  cnmninn  pipe  fittings  must  be  employed,  the  relar-  , 
d  itii  11  L  f  i\  \\   due  to  extreme  resistance  may  be  somewhat 
isened  by  carefully 
fi/^//!/ri('/ififi{     reaming  out  the  ends  of 
the    pipe,    as    shown    id 
Fig.  2. 

The  common  screw 
union  should  never  be 
used  in  hot-water  piping; 
instead,  the  right-and-left 
coupling  should  always 
be  employed.  In  large 
pipes  flanged  unions  may 
be  used. 

Pta.l 

2.  The  attings  for  cast- 
iron  pipe,  such  as  those  used 
in  greenhouse  heating,  should  ^ 

always  be  of  the  variety  called  ^i 
riiisli  nttln^fs:  that  is,  they 
should  have  the  same  internal 
diameter  as  the  pipes  attached 
to  them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
Fittings  having  internal  beads, 
or  shoulders,  and  an  enlarged 
bore,  should  be  discarded,  as 
they  offer  too  much  resistance. 

3.  Fig.  4  shows  a  group  of 
special  fittings,  some  of  which 
are  well  adapted  for  hot-water 
heating,  while  others  are  not. 
The  fitting  /■/  has  large  round  '''""^ 

corners  between  the  branches  a,  b,  c,  making  it  superior  to 
the  common  T,  but  it  is  not  desirable  for  hot-water  heating. 
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It  was  designed  for  use  in  cold-water  piping,  where  the 
water  is  required  to  flow  either  way,  according  to  the  demand. 
In  hot- water  heating,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  always 
the  same,  and  the  purpose  can  be  accomplished  with  less 
resistance  by  using  the  twin  elbow  B,  This  may  be  used 
to  divide  a  main  current  entering  at  c  into  two  branches,  or 
to  combine  two  currents,  entering  at  a  and  *,  into  one  main. 


r 


r 


If  the  fitting  A  is  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  currents 
entering  at  a  and  b  will  oppose  each  other  and  cause  great 
resistance  at  c. 

When  a  branch  is  to  be  taken  off  a  main  line  or  is  to 
be  united  thereto  at  right  angles,  the  fitting  C  should  be  used 
instead  of  a  common  T,  the  curves  of  the  branch  being  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  flow.  The  fitting  E  also  serves  the  same 
purpose  when  the  angle  of  the  branch  is  45°  instead  of  90°. 

The  double-branched  fittings  D  and  F  are  frequently  used 
for  hot-water  service,  but  as  the  motive  force  of  the  water  is 
small,  there  is  a  liability  that  a  slight  difference  in  the  resist- 
ance of  the  branch  circuits  may  cause  one  branch  to  rob 
the  other  to  a  serious  degree.     Similarly,  when  two  return 
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currents  are  connected  into  the  same  fitting  on  a  main,  a 
small  excess  of  pressure  or  flow  in  a  circuit  will  often  cause 
the  flow  in  one  branch 
nearly  to  block  the  oppo- 
site one.  A  safer  way  is 
til  connect  each  branch 
separately  to  the  main. 

The   fittings   G,  //,  and 
A'  are  designed  especiallj- 
lor    greenhouse    healing, 
''"^■'  G  being  used  to  divide  a 

main  current  into  two  equal  but  smaller  currents  wiihoui 
changing  the  direction,  or  for  uniting  two  currents  into  one, 
and  A'  serving  to  divide  the  main  current  into  three  equal 
currents.  The  fitting  //  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  G,  but  more 
commonly  to  create  a  greater  resist- 
ance in  the  branch  e  than  in  d.  This  ' 
is  sometimes  necessary  when  the 
branch  circuits  are  of  unequal  length 
or  resistance. 

4.  Fig.  5  shows  a  fitting  designed 
for  connecting  a  radiator  to  the  sup- 
ply main,  in  a  single-pipe  hot-water 
heating  system.  The  flow  pipe  to 
the  radiator  is  connected  into  the 
vertical  branch  d,  and  the  return 
pipe  is  connected  into  c  This  latter 
branch  encircles  the  body  of  the  fit- 
ting and  opens  into  it  only  on  the 
under  side.  The  hot  water  in  the 
main  is  supposed  to  pass  up  through 

6  to  the  radiator,  while  the  cooler  return  water  flows  baclt 
into  the  lower  side  of  the  main,  the  circulation  through  Ox 
radiator  being  purely  local. 

5.  The  special  fitting,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  well  adapted  for 
hot-water  service.     It  is  used  in  the  flow  pipes  in  place  ol 
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an  ordinary  T  for  lateral  branches.     The  momentum  of  the 
rising  current   is  utilized   to  drive  water  into  the  branch, 
and  the  rising  pipe  is  prevented  from  taking  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  flow 
of    water.     It    will    be 
found   especially  useful 
in     cases     where     the 
branch    circuit    is    long 
and  sluggish. 

6.  A  hot-water  fitting 
designed  especially  for 
single-main  systems  is 
shown  in  section  in 
Fig.  7.  It  takes  the  hot 
water  through  a  from 
the  top  of  the  main 
to  the  radiator,  and 
receives  through  b  into 
the  bottom  of  the  main  the  water  that  has  been  cooled  in 
passing  through  the  radiator. 

The  fitting  is  made  for  all  sizes  of  pipe  ranging  from 
22  inches  to  5  inches,  and  with  its  radiator  branches  tapped 
for  different  sizes  of  pipe. 


Fig.  7 


VALVES 

7.  The  essential  features  of  valves  used  in  hot-water 
heating  are  very  different  from  those  of  valves  employed  in 
steam  heating  or  in  ordinary  plumbing.  In  the  latter  cases 
the  valves  must  close  with  sufficient  force  to  be  tight  against 
considerable  pressure,  but  in  hot-water  heating  the  valves 
are  required  to  merely  check  or  direct  a  current  of  water 
having  but  a  very  small  propelling  force.  The  stems  must 
be  packed  with  equal  care,  however,  to  prevent  leakage,  and 
the  valve  bodies  must  be  equally  strong  to  resist  static  pres- 
sure and  rough  usage;  but  the  valve  proper,  that  is,  the 
part  that  serves  to  shut  the  passage,  may  be  of  very  light 
construction. 
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8.  Globe  valves  offer  so  much  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  water  that  they  should  no!  be  employed  in  hot-water 
apparatus  at  any  point.  The  common  angle  valve  offers 
considerable  resistance,  but  is  tolerated  mainly  for  want  of 
something  better.  It  may  be  used  as  a  radiator  valve,  but  it 
should  never  be  used  in  main-line  piping,  because  the  turn  is 
much  too  abrupt. 

9.  Gate  valves  should  be  used  exclusively  in  all  the 
piping  of  a  hot-water  system.  The  heavy  internal  construe- 
tion  employed  in  steam  valves  may  be  dispensed  witli.  A 
light  single  gate  is  sufficient,  and  the  powerful  operating 
screw  required  for  steam  or  water  may 

even  be  replaced  by  a  light  sliding  stem 
and  lever,  as  shown  in  Fig,  8,  Lever 
valves  have  advantages  over  valves 
operated  by  a  wheel  and  screw,  in  that 
the  position  of  the  lever  always  indicates 
whether  the  valve  is  closed  or  open, 
and  there  is  never  any  uncertainty  about 
the  proper  mode  of  operating  the  valve. 


Pio.9 

10.  A  special  radiator  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  0.  The 
valve  (/  is  a  light  semicylindrical  shell  that  covers  the  outlet 
port.  It  opens  by  turning  the  spindle  part  way  arotiml. 
The  attachment  to  the  spindle  is  made  midway  in  the  length 
of  the  valve,  so  that  it  opens  without  any  tendency  to  Iwisl- 
The  spring  washer  b  acts  as  a  guide  for  the  valve  and  serves 
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to  force  the  conical  valve  a  against  its  seat  in  the  cap,  and 
tbus  prevents  leakage  around  the  stem. 

H.  To  prevent  the  water  in  a  radiator  from  freezing 
when  the  radiator  is  not  in  use,  a  common  practice  is  to  have  a 
small  hole  (about  i  inch  in  diameter)  through  the  valve  so  that 
a  slight  circulation  will  always  be  maintained  in  the  radiator 
when  the  valve  is  shut.  This  by-pass  to  the  valve  is  intended 
to  furnish  enough  circulation  to  prevent  the  temperature  of 
the  radiator  from  reaching  32°  F.  when  the  air  is  near  zero. 

The  size  of  the  by-pass  must  be  proportional  to  the  size  of 
the  radiator,  but  in  very  few  cases  does  it  require  to  be  more 
than  i  inch  in  diameter. 

Many  radiator  valves,  on  the  general  plan  of  a  plug  cock, 
have  been  designed  for  hot-water  service,  but  they  are 
usually  so  bulky  that  they  are  not  desirable. 

12.  The  butterfly  valve  shown  in  Fig.  10  is  sometimes 
used  in  large  pipes  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow 
at  certain  points,  and  thus  increasing  the  circulation  through 
such  branch  circuits  as 
would  otherwise  have  too 
sluggish  a  movement  of 
water. 

The  valve  consists  of 
a  metal  disk  a  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the 
body  or  shell  d,  and  hav- 
ing a  lever  handle  d  by 
which  it  may  be  turned 
crosswise  of  the  pipe  to 
any  degree  desired.  The 
diameter  of  the  disk  is 
obviously  limited  by  the  size  of  the  opening  at  the  end  of 
the  shell;  and  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  disk  when 
standing  edgewise  to  the  current  is  usually  compensated  for 
by  the  increased  diameter  of  the  pass  way. 

13.  Any  kind  of  small  valve  or  pelcock  will  serve  as  an 
air  vent  for  hand  regulation;  but  there  are  many  situations 
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where  the  venting  must  be  performed  automatically.  In 
automotle  vents,  the  escape  valve  must  be  controlled  by 
a  float,  so  that  it  will  remain  closed  as  long  as  water  is 
present,  and  will  open  only  when  the  water  is  displaced  by 
air.  Air  vents  for  steam  heating  are  frequently  constructed 
with  a  float  that  serves  to  close  the  vent  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  water,  but  the  float  in  a  hot-water  air  vent  operates 
in  a  very  dififerent  manner.  The  buoyancy  of  the  float,  when 
surrounded  by  water,  is  depended  on  primarily  to  close  the 
valve;  therefore,  it  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  never  fail  to  be  bnoy- 
ant.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
closing  the  float  at  both  ends, 
making  it  perfectly  air-tight. 

The  air  trapped  in  any  part  of 
a  hot-water  system  has  the  same 
pressure  as  the  water,  and  it  tends 
to  hold  the  valve  agafnst  its  seat 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  check- 
valve  is  held  shut-  Therefore,  the 
weight  of  the  valve  and  float,  when 
surrounded  by  air  only,  must  be 
sufficient  to  pull  the  valve  open 
g  against  the  internal  pressure. 

14.  An  air  vent  of  good  desiffD 
is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  float  c 
is  air-tight,  and  the  valve  seat  is 
made  in  the  screw  b,  which  is  adjustable  in  the  neck  a. 
There  are  two  inlet  openings  d,  e  so  that  the  movements 
of  the  air  and  water  in  entering  or  leaving  the  float  cham- 
ber cannot  interfere  at  any  time. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
hot-water  heating  apparatus  cannot  be  utilized  to  control  the 
air  vents. 
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RADIATORS    AND    BOII^BS 


IUlDIATOBS 
Badlatore  for  hot-water  beating  should  be  con- 
1  of  vertical  tubes,  connected  with  ample  waterways 
top  and  bottom.  The  continuous  pipe  coil  that  is  so 
e  in  steam  heat- 
1  few  advantages 
t-water  heating 
quite  inferior  to 
rtical  loop  radi- 
own  in  Fig.  12. 
cnlation  in  a  coil 
adually  stop  as 
ects  in  the  upper 
)r  header,  but  it 
itinue  in  a  verti- 
)  radiator  as  long 
level  of  the  water 
/e  the  nipple  a, 
.  If  it  falls  be- 
e  nipple  a,  the 
Iter  will  difiFuse 
up  each  side  of 
lop,  while    the 

circulation  ^°-^^ 

directly  from  the  inlet  to  the  outlet  of  the  radiator. 
connections  of  the  loops  to  each  other  at  the  bottom 
be  more  than  equal  in  area  to  the  supply  pipe,  other- 
le  resistance  will  be  so  great  as  to  seriously  impede 
in  circulation. 

In  the  Detroit  loop  radiator  for  hot-water  heating, 
,  each  loop  is  complete  in  itself  and  requires  no  base 
sly  chamber.  The  loops  are  connected  together  in 
Tiber  desired  by  means  of  nipples  ti,  r.    The  conslnic- 

this  class   of   loops   is   often  varied   so   that   they 
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comprise  three  or  even  four  parallel  tubes.     They  are  also 
modified  so  as  to  form  flue  radiators. 

17.     Fig.  13  shows  a  cross-section  (a)  and  segtii    J  side 


view  (^)  of  a  radiator  composed  of  three-column  sections  thai 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  hot  water.  Both  the  snp- 
ply  and  return  pipes  are  connected  at  the  bottom.  Each  Iwp 
consists  of  three  tubes:  a  large  middle  tube  a  up  which  lh( 
hot  water  ascends,  and  two  smaller  side  tubes  b,  b  by  which 
the  cooled  water  descends  to  the  return  pipe  e.  The  loops 
are  connected  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  nipples  c  r  large 
enough  to  provide  an  ample  waterway. 
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18.  Hot-water  radiators  must  have  two  connections,  one 
for  the  inlet  and  the  other  for  the  outlet.  They  cannot  be 
oj  ated  successfully  with  a  single  connection.  The  supply 
IT  ■  enter  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  radiator,  but  the  outlet 
f1  ^d  connect  to  the  bottom. 

"  lousing  hot-water  radiators  for  indirect  heating,  particular 
j-^:^ttiust  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  being  frozen  by 
cin,alation  being  shut  off.  The  best  preventive  is  simply 
to  connect  such  radiators  direct  to  the  system  without  any 
controlling  valves  being  attached  to  them.  This  will  insure 
a  constant  circulation  while  there  is  fire  in  the  boiler. 

10.  To  obviate  the  cutting  of  carpets  and  to  overcome 
the  effect  of  unevenness  of  floors,  radiators  are  sometimes 
set  on  adjustable  stands,  or 
leg  rests,  such  as  that  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  14.  The  upper 
part  a  contains  a  threaded 
stem   6   that    screws   into   a 


threaded  socket  in  c.    Thus,  a  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
suit  the  height  of  the  radiator  foot  above  the  floor. 


BOILERS 

20.  The  bollei-s  used  with  hot-water  heating  systems  are 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  best  forms  of  steam  boilers, 
except  that' the  spaces  commonly  reserved  for  steam  room 
may  be  dispensed  with,  or  may  be  utilized  for  tubes  and 
other  heating  surfaces.  Thus,  in  a  common  tubular  boiler 
the  entire  shell  may  be  filled  with  tubes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
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The  circulation  in  many  parts  of  a  hot-water  boiler  is  apt 
to  be  much  slower  than  in  a  steam  boiler.  The  cold  water 
enters  at  the  bottom,  and  when  heated  passes  out  at  the  top; 
the  general  movement  is.  therefore,  upwards,  and  there  is 
only  a  moderate  local  circulation  within  the  boiler.  The 
local  convection  currents  move  comparatively  slow,  because 
the  difference  in  weight  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
parts  is  small,  the  actual  working  height  of  such  local  cir- 
cuits seldom  exceeding  2  or  3  feet.  The  water  should  pass 
from  the  inlet,  over  the  heating  surfaces,  to  the  outlet  in  the 
most  direct  manner  and  with  the  least  possible  resistance- 
Si.  The  aids  to  circulation  that  are  so  commonly  and 
successfully  used  in  steam  boilers  are  of  Sittle  or  no  value  in 
a  hot-water  boiler.  Thus,  circulating  tubes  can  rarely  be 
used  to  any  advantage;  and  drop  tubes,  which  add  so  largely 
to  the  capacity  of  a  steam  boiler,  have  no  advantages  for 
heating  water,  because  there  is  no  practicable  method  for 
maintaining  a  rapid  circulation  through  them. 

In  a  steam  boiler  the  depth  of  water  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  circulation  is  greatly  increased  by  tlie  forma- 
tion of  multitudes  of  steam  bnlilijes  that  mis  with  the  ascend- 
ing water  and  make  it  much  lighter  than  an  equal  volume  of 
the  descending  parts  of  the  current.  The  heating  surfaces 
in  a  hot-water  boiler  are,  however,  usually  40  to  60  feet,  or 
more,  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  expansion  tank, 
and  the  formation  of  steam  bubbles  on  the  heating  surfaces 
is  not  desirable,  because  it  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by 
loud  rumblings  and  snapping  noises.  The  bubbles  of  steam 
condense  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  colder  parts  of  the 
water  and  water  hammer  is  the  result. 

22,  The  area  of  heating  surface  required  in  a  hot-water 
boiler  for  a  given  transmission  of  heat  is  the  same  as  in  a 
steam  boiler  working  at  the  same  temperatures  of  water  and 
combustion.  The  required  areas  of  grates  and  chimney  are 
also  about  the  same. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  hot-water  boilers  now  on  the 
market   differ   greatly  in   the   volume   of   water   that   they 
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contain,  although  they  have  equal  heating  power.  A  heating 
system  that  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  water  can  be 
heated  quickly,  but  it  will  also  cool  quickly;  while,  if  the 
volume  of  water  is  large,  it  will  act  as  a  reservoir  of  heat 
and  will  maintain  a  moderate  temperature  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  fire  has  failed. 

23.  The  common  return  tubular  boiler  shown  in  Fig.  16 
is  quite  frequently  used  for  hot-water  service.  The  number 
of  tubes,  however,  is  usually  increased,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
The  brickwork  is  arched  over  the  top  of  the  shell,  and  the 
hot  gases  of  combustion  are  permitted  to  pass  all  around  the 


\^\\s\-^NJ^^^^5^5^i^^^^^^^;j^55^^i^^5^:5S^^ 
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boiler  before  they  enter  the  tubes  at  the  rear  end.  The  riser  A 
and  the  return  pipe  B  are  made  conical  where  they  join  the 
shell,  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the  water  as  much  as  possible. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  locating  the  upper  and  lower  rows  of 
tubes  fy  d.  Fig.  15,  to  avoid  obstructing  the  inlet  and  outlet 
connections. 

24.  A  cast-iron  sectional  hot-water  boiler,  com- 
monly used  for  heating  dwellings  is  shown  in  Figs.  17  and 
18,  the  latter  figure  showing  the  interior  construction  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  parts.  The  several  sections  are  united 
by  packed  joints  at  a,  b,  Fig.  18,  and  are  clamped  together 
by  bolts  at  d  and  e.  The  furnace  is  inside  the  boiler,  and 
even  the  ash-pit  is  surrounded  with  water.     The  hot  gases 
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pass  to  the  rear  section  and  then  to  the  front  end  through  the 
flues  g.  and  retnrn  to  the  smokestack  k.  Fig.  17.  through  tbe 
upper  flues  h.  Fig.  18.  The 
boiler  rests  on  a  base  block  f, 
Fig.  1^,  that  inaintains  it  in  a 
proper  position.  The  main 
pipes  are  connected  by  risers  /, 
Fig.  17,  to  the  top  of  the  boiler. 
as  shown, 

25.  Fig.  19  shows  a  proen- 
hittise  boiler.  The  charac- 
leristic  feature  of  this  class  ol 
builers  is  that  they  are  made 
as  low  as  possible,  in  order  in 
adapt  them  to  the  very  small 
"°'"  hydraulic    heads     comraoiilv 

fotmd  in  greenhouse  work.     In  some  cases  the  bead  does 


not   exceed    1    foot,    and    the    boiler   mast,    therefore, 
designed  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  circalatton- 
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The  sides  and  top  of  the  firebox  are  corrugated  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  heating  surface.  The  water  enters  the 
leg   of   the   boiler   at   a   and   passes    out   at    6.     The    hot 


gases  of  combustion  are  spread  out  over  large  heating  sur- 
"    faces  and  have  ample  time  to  impart  their  heat  to  the  water 
before  escaping  to  the  chimney. 


BOIX.ER    TKIMHINOS 


26. 


DRAFT    REGUI,ATORB 

ntroduetlon.— It  is  more  difficult  to  regulate  the 


draft  automatically  in  a  hot-water  heater  than  in  a  steam  boiler. 
In  the  latter  case  the  regulator  is  operated  by  the  pressure  of 
the  steam,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  pipes  that  lead 
from  the  boiler.  In  a  hot-water  apparatus,  however,  only  the 
temperature  varies  to  any  considerable  degree,  but  it  does 
not  vary  to  the  same  extent  in  the  several  risers  or  mains 
that  are  connected  to  the  heater.  Thus  there  may  be  an 
active  circulation  in  one  riser,  while  there  is  little  or  none  in 
the  others,  owing  to  the  radiators  being  out  of  use,  etc.     If 
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the  draft  regulator  is  connected  to  any  pipe  that  does  not  talie 
the  whole  flow,  it  will  be  governed  by  the  temperature  pre- 
vailing in  that  particular  part  of  the  system,  instead  of  by  the 
average  temperature  of  the  entire  system.  The  best  method 
in  such  cases  is  to  construct  a  short  direct  circuit  especially 
for  the  regulator.  The  temperature  in  this  circuit  will  cor- 
respond very  nearly  to  the  average  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler. 


27.  UlaphrnKni  Damper  Iteieulator. — Fig.  20  shows, 
in  perspective,  a  section  of  type  of  damper  regulator  com- 
monly employed  for  automatically  controlling  the  draft  of 


hot-water  boilers.  It  is  arranged  over  or  near  the  boiler, 
and  is  connected  to  the  main  circulating  current  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  circulation  of  hot  water  will  be  maintained  in 
the  regulator.  This  is  accomplished  by  joining  the  inlet  t 
to  the  top  of  the  boiler  or  the  flow  main,  that  is,  the  main 
pipe  that  conveys  hot  water  from  the  boiler  to  the  radiators 
and  their  supply  branches,  and  also  by  joining  the  outlet  con- 
nection b,  to  the  base  of  the  boiler  or  the  main  return  pipe, 
that  is,  the  main  pipe  that  leads  the  water  from  the  radiators 
to  the  boiler  to  become  reheated.  It  will  thus  be  seen  thai 
the  cavity  c  will  have  a  temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
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water  in  the  boiler.  When  the  boiler  temperature  changes, 
the  temperature  of  the  regulator  will  also  change.  Immedi- 
ately above  the  cavity,  or  water-iacket,  ^  is  a  hemispherical 
chamber  closed  by  a  rubber  diaphragm.  Some  liquid  having 
a  low  temperature  of  vaporization,  such  as  alcohol,  which 
boils  at  a  temperature  of  about  173°  F.,  at  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  poured  through  /  into  the  upper  chamber 
until  the  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  corrugated  copper  cup  g 
is  sealed,  and  air  is  thereby  confined  in  the  cup.  A  plug  is 
then  screwed  into  /,  making  the  top  chamber  an  air-tight  space. 
The  operation  of  the  regulator  is  as  follows:  At  first, 
as  the  water  that  circulates  through  c  increases  in  tempera- 
ture, heat  is  transmitted  from  it  to  the  alcohol  and  air  in 
g,  causing  them  to  expand  and  increase  the  pressure  in  the 
chamber  g.  Consequently,  the  rubber  diaphragm  will  be 
bulged  up  in  the  center,  provided  that  the  upward  pressure 
oh  the  diaphragm  is  greater  than  the  downward  pressure 
exerted  by  the  stem  i.  When  /  is  raised,  the  loaded  end  of 
the  lever  d  rises  with  it  and  the  other  end  falls;  consequently, 
since  the  dampers  are  connected,  by  chains,  to  the  lever 
ends,  they  will  be  opened  or  closed,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  motion  of  the  lever  d  is  slight  at  first,  but  as  the 
alcohol  increases  in  temperature,  it  soon  begins  to  boil,  and 
the  pressure  is  thereby  increased.  Thus,  at  a  temperature 
of  176°  F.,  the  gauge  pressure  in  the  top  chamber  will  be 
1.12  pounds  per  square  inch;  with  a  temperature  of  194°  F., 
a  gauge  pressure  of  8.32  pounds  per  square  inch  will  be 
obtained;  and  with  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  which  is  below 
the  boiling  point  of  the  water  in  the  ordinary  hot-water  boiler, 
a  gauge  pressure  of  17.9  pounds  per  square  inch  will  be  had 
in  the  alcohol  chamber.  This  pressure  is  sufficient  to  open 
or  close  any  ..ordinary  damper.  The  weight  w  can  be  moved 
along  the  lever  d  and  be  secured  at  any  point  by  a  setscrew. 
The  object  of  moving  this  weight  is  to  set  the  apparatus  to 
operate  at  any  desired  temperature.  Thus,  during  moderate 
weather,  when  the  building  can  be  comfortably  warmed  by 
water  having  a  moderate  temperature,  the  weight  will  be  set 
near  the  stem  /,  so  that  the  downward  pressure  exerted  by  i 


on  the  diaphragm  will  not  exceed  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
alcohol  ill  the  regulator  when  it  reaches  that  temperature. 
If  a  higher  temperature  of  the  water  is  required  to  keep  the 
building  warm,  the  weight  should  be  set  near  tlie  end  of  the 
levi^r,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  downward  force 
exerted  by  i  will  then  be  increased  and  the  upward  force  due 
ic>  Ihe  vaporization  of  the  alcohol  must  also  be  increased 
before  the  dampers  will  operate.  It  will  thus  be  seen  Ibat 
the  temperature  of  the  heating  medium  is  regulated  to  suit 
the  requirements  for  warming  the  building  by  simply  regu- 
lating the  supply  of  air  to  the  burning  fuel  on  Ihe  grate. 

28,     H«tall!c-Kx|>uiJSlon      Damper      RcKiilator. — In 

Fig.  'il  (a)  is  shown  a  side  elevation  and  in  Fig.  21  {b)  a 
sectional  plan  view  of  an  automatic  damper  regulator,  Ihe 
operation  of  which  depends  on  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  a  brass  or  copper  tube.  The  apparatus  is  so 
constructed  that  it  may  be  connected  to  the  heater  either 
in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position;  the  illustration  shows  it 
in  H  vertical  position.  The  pipe  a  connects  to  the  top  and  a' 
to  the  bottom  of  the  heater,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation 
of  the  hot  water  through  the  thermostatic  tube  b,  which  is 
made  of  brass  or  co]iper.  The  free  end  of  the  lever  c 
is  attached  to  a  flat  strip  </  by  a  pin,  as  shown.  The  strip  is 
placed  in  the  length  of  chain  that  operates  the  damper.  The 
upper  chain  e  may  be  connected  to  the  check-damper  in  the 
smoke  pipe,  and  the  lower  chain  /  may  operate  the  draft  door 
to  the  lx)iler.  The  coil  springy  is  fastened  to  the  flat  stripi/ 
and  chain  /,  so  that  the  spring  will  yield  should  the  chain 
become  shortened  by  twisting,  thus  preventing  damage  being 
done  to  the  thermostat. 

When  the  tube  /'  is  being  heated  it  will  expand,  drawinj 
the  arms  li.  h'  inwards,  whereby  the  lever  r  is  operated  by 
straps  /./pushing  outwards  against  the  lever  link  /at  Ihe 
bottom.  The  arms  //  at  the  same  time  pull  the  upper  end  of 
the  link  inwards,  thus  producing  a  movement  that  causes  the 
free  end  of  the  lever  to  be  lowered,  thus  closing  the  draft  to 
the  heater. 
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In  coanecting  up  the  dampers  with  the  regulator  it  is 
important  that  there  be  no  lost  motion,  so  that  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  tube  b  will  be  transmitted  to 
lever  c.     When  it  is  desired  to  place  the  thermostat  in  a 


'd^Dltk 


horizontal  position,  the  lever  c  is  connected  to  the  link  /  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  k,  the  operation  being  the 
same  either  way. 

29.     Fi'g.    22    shows    how    the    operation    of    a    hot- 
water    boiler   or  heater   a    can    be    governed    automatically 
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either  by  changes  in  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
heater  or  by  changes  in  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
room  above. 

The  regulator  b  is  attached  to  the  flow  pipe  that  supplies 
hot  water  to  the  room  where  the  temperature  is  to  be  regu- 
lated. It  is  connected  by  a  small  tube  f  to  a  thermostat  d  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can 
also  be  operated  by  changes 
of  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  room.  The  draft  of  the 
furnace  is  regulated  by  two 
dampers  e,  i  connected,  by 
chains,  to  the  lever  arm  4  of 
the  regulator.  I  twill  be  seen 
by  the  illuslration  that  when 
the  regulator  lever  is  raised, 
the  check-damper  e,  which  is 
simply  a  hinged  door  fitted 
over  an  opening  into  the  side 
of  the  smoke  pipe  w,  will  be 
closed,  and  the  ash-pit 
damper  i  will  be  opened: 
fresh  air  will  thus  have  easy 
access  through  the  fire,  and 
will,  of  course,  increase  the 
rapidity  of  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel.  If  the  regulator 
arm  is  lowered,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  chains  thereby 
reversed,  e  will  open  and  i 
will  close;  this  will  cut 
off  the  supply  of  air  to  the 
fuel    and    the   boiler   will   cool   down. 

The  object  of  opening  e  when  /  is  closed  is  to  allow  the 
atmosphere  to  freely  flow  into  the  chimney,  and  thus  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  furnace,  which 
might  be  the  means  of  drawing  enough  air  through  joints 
and   crevices  in  the  ash-pit  castings  Iq  allow  the  fuel  to 
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bum  more  rapidly  than  is  desired, 
not  be  required  if  the  ash-pit  w 
when  /  is  closed. 


The  damper  e  would 
re    perfectly    air-tight 


ALTITUDE    OACGE 

30.  The  altitude  ^raui^e,  shown  in  Fig.  23,  is  a  very 
useful  appliance  that  is  usually  placed  at  the  heater  in  the 
cellar  or,  if  desired,  in  any  other  part  of  the  house,  to  indi- 
cate at  all  times  the  exact  level  of  the  water  in  the  expansion 
tank,  making  it  unnecessary  for  one  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
house  to  look  at  the  gauge  glass  on  the  tank.  The  scale  of 
the  gauge  is  graduated 
in  feet,  and  the  position 
of  a  large  pointer  a  gives 
the  exact  indication  of 
the  height  of  the  water 
in  the  system.  After  the 
gauge  is  attached  iht^ 
expansion  tank  is  Rllci  I 
to  the  desired  level;  tin.- 
small  telltale  hand  b. 
which  is  frequently  made 
red  in  color,  is  then  set 
to  correspond  to  the 
indication  of  the  large 
pointer.      When    the  f'ir.  .'i 

larger  pointer  falls  below  the  red  telltale  hand  b^  it  shows 
just  how  much  the  water  has  fallen  below  the  desired  level 
the  expansion  tank  and  thus  indicates  whether  refilling 

necessary. 

The  gauge  is  usually  made  with  a  black  dial  and  with 
white  figures  and  graduations  to  facilitate  the  reading. 


THERMOMETER 

31.     The  construction  of  thermometers  for  use  on  hot- 
water  heating  boilers  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  24.    At  (a)  is  shown 
,  part  of  the  thermometer,  with  the  scale  a  and  thermometer 
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tube  b  broken  ofF;  the  bulb  of  the  tube  is  surrounded  by 
wire  netting.  At  {b)  is  shown  the  detached  thermomeKr 
cup  containing  mercury.  The  stem  c  fits  in  the  recess  d,  and 
is  held  in  position  by  a  selscrew  at  e.  The  mercury  bath,  into 
which  the  bulb  of  the  mercury  tube  is  immersed,  is  designated 
by  the  letter  (.     The  mercury  is  a  conducting  medium  for 


the  heat  of  the  hot  water,  and  insures  a  quick  conductiiarf 
heat  from  the  water  to  the  thermometer  butb.     The  mero 
cup,  which  is  made  of  steel,  the  outside  being  heavily  ci^ 
plated  to  prevent  corrosion,  is  provided  with  i-iuch  B 
pipe  thread. 

32.     To  indicate  accurately  and  instantaneously,  ll 
mometermust  have  the  entire  metallic  stem  below  t] 
fully  immersed  in  a  continuous  cirmlation  of  the  I 
if  placed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler  it  must  not  be  atts 
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that  the  bulb  or  stem  is  lifted  above  the  circulating  water;  a 
flush  bushing  should  be  used.  The  thermometer  should  not 
be  screwed  into  T*s,  elbows,  or  nipples  where  the  circulation 
is  defective. 

Should  small  particles  of  mercury  become  separated  from 
the  main  column,  either  through  jarring  or  use;  they  can  be 
easily  connected  again  by  heating  the  thermometer  in  hot 
water  to  about  180°  or  more,  and  then  turning  it  upside 
down  and  running  the  mercury  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  con- 
tinuing to  run  the  mercury  back  and  forth  until  it  connects 
again.  Should  the  mercury  not  flow  freely  or  fail  to  connect 
when  turned  upside  down  and  shaken,  tap  the  top  gently  on 
a  wooden  bench  or  table. 

In  screwing  or  placing  the  thermometer  into  a  heater  or 
pipe,  it  should  not  be  tightened  any  more  than  is  necessary 
to  secure  a  close  fit.  If  the  thermometer  does  not  face  in 
the  right  direction  when  screwed  up  tight,  loosen  the  small 
setscrew  e  slightly  and  turn  the  top  of  the  frame  as  desired, 
after  which  tighten  this  small  screw  again.  In  turning  the 
top,  do  not  lift  it  but  press  down  on  it. 

In  taking  the  base  or  lower  portion  of  the  thermometer 
apart  for  examination,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  turn 
it  upside  down  and  thus  spill  the  mercury.  It  is  essential  that 
the  socket  or  base  should  contain  mercury,  as  otherwise  the 
thermometer  will  not  register  correctly. 


AUXIIilABY    APPIilANCES 


'EXPANSION    TANKS 

33.  The  purpose  of  an  expansion  tank  is  to  keep  the 
pipes  and  other  apparatus  constantly  full  of  water.  The 
water  in  the  heating  system  expands  when  heated,  and  if  it 
fills  the  apparatus  when  cold  it  will  overflow  when  hot;  the 
expansion  tank  serves  to  receive  this  overflow. 

The  construction  of  an  ordinary  low-pressure  expansion 
tank  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.     The  body  a  and  heads  are  made 
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of  wrought  iron,  and  should  be  galvanized  inside  and  oat. 
A  glass  water  gauge  6  is  attached  to  show  the  height  of  the 
water  inside.  The  tank  is  connected  to  the  heating  appa- 
ratus by  an  exfitinsion  fii'fie  r.  The  top  of  the  tank  is  alwavs 
open  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  pipe  d,  and  this  opening 
must  never  be  closed.  A  connection  to  the  cold-water  house 
supply  pipe  may  be  made  at  e,  for  convenience  in  filling  the 
tank.  Some  expansion  tanks  are  provided  with  ball-cocks. 
by  means  of  which  water  is  supplied  to  the  tank  automatically. 


34.  The  connection  of  the  tank  to  the  heating  apparatus 
must  be  carefully  protected  against  frost.  When  this  con- 
nection is  frozen,  the  apparatus  is  deprived  of  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  lank,  and  a  rupture  is  sure  to  occur  in  some 
weak  part  when  the  water  is  being  heated.  Open  communi- 
cation between  the  expansion  tank  and  the  boiler  must  be 
maintained  at  all  times.  No  stop-valve  should  ever  be 
placed  on  this  pipe,  and  wherever  one  is  found  it  should 
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be  removed.     Such  a  valve  is  liable  to  be  closed,  and  thus 
produce  disaster. 

35,  An  expansion  tank  suitable  for  high  pressure  is 
shown  in  Fig.  26.  It  differs  from  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  25 
mainly  in  its  proportions,  being  of  smaller  diameter  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length;  it  is  also  made  of  much  thicker  mate- 
rial. The  outlet  pipe  is  controlled  by  a  safety  valve  a.  The 
height  of  the  water  is  shown  by  means  of  the  gauge,  or  try, 
cocks  dy  Cy  d.  Glass  water  gauges  are  not  suitable  for  high- 
pressure  tanks,  because  they  are  apt  to  crack  and  burst,  and 
thus  allow  the  water  to  escape  and  damage  the  building. 

36,  It  is  very  essential  that  a  closed,  or  high-pressure, 
hot-water  heating  system  be  provided  with  means  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  dangerous  pressure  that  would  burst 
the  pipes,  boiler,  or  radiators.  The  expansive  force  of  the 
water  is  practically  irresistible,  and  unless  room  is  provided 
for  expansion,  it  will  burst  the  apparatus.  The  only  mode 
of  securing  safety  is  to  provide  the  closed  tank  with  a  safety 
valve.  This  may  be  set  to  blow  off  at  the  pressure  that 
steam  would  have  at  the  maximum  temperature  desired  in 
the  apparatus.  No  closed  tank  should  be  installed  without 
a  safety  valve. 

A  hot-water  apparatus  having  an  open  tank  is  absolutely 
safe  from  accident  b^  bursting  so  long  as  open  communica- 
tion exists  between  the  tank  and  boiler.  But,  if  the  tank 
is  closed  for  any  reason,  or  its  connections  are  closed,  it 
becomes  dangerous. 


COMPENSATING    APPARATUS 

37,  An  expansion  tank  is  not  absolutely  necessary  as  a 
provision  for  expansion  of  the  water  and  keeping  the  appa- 
ratus properly  filled;  so-called  compensating:  apparatus 
may  be  employed  instead.  Thus,  in  an  ordinary  low-pres- 
sure system,  the  apparatus  may  be  closed  at  the  top  and  be 
connected  at  the  bottom  to  the  cold-water  pipe  of  the  plumb- 
ing  system,  in  the  same  manner  as   the  ordinary  kitchen 
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boiler.  Of  course  this  should  not  be  done  unless  the  pres- 
sure m  the  street  mains  is  high  enough  at  all  times  to  raise 
the  water  to  the  top  of  the  building.  When  the  apparatus  is 
fired  up.  tbe  increased  bulk  of  water  resulting  from  expan- 
I  will  flow  back  into  the  street  mains.  A  safely  valve 
must  always  be  provided,  however,  to  pre- 
vent overpressure  in  case  the  connection 
to  tbe  street  main  is  shut  off  or  is  frozen. 
A  check-valve  may  be  placed  in  the  sup- 
ply pipe  to  the  boiler,  so  that  the  appa- 
C,  ralus  cannot  lose  any  of  its  water  by  a  fall 

1  hil  "^  pressure  in  the  street  mains.  Danger 
^  m  fS  from  overpressure  due  to  expansion  of 
'^''     '  the  water  is  obviated  by  the  safety  valve. 

the  overflow  from  which  may  be  con- 
ducted to  any  convenient  point  of  dis- 
charge. 

High-pressure  heating  apparatus  may 
be  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
expansion  tank  is  omitted,  and  a  double 
valve  constructed  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  27 
is  used  instead.  The  ordinary  dead -weijilit 
relief,  or  safety,  valve  a  permits  the  excess 
of  water  resulting  from  expansion  to  escape.  The  ordinary 
check-valve  /•  permits  fresh  water  to  enter  and  keep  the  pipes 
full  when  the  apparatus  cools  oflE.  The  pipe  c  extends  to  any 
convenient  source  of  supply. 

The  open-expansion-tank  method  of  compensation  is,  how- 
ever, the  safest,  simplest,  and  altogether  the  most  desirable 
method  known. 


CENTRAL-STATION  HEATING 


STEAM  HEATING  PLANTS 


THE  CENTRAIi  STATION 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  disagreeable  labor  and  uncleanliness  necessarily 
associated  with  the  operation  of  hot-air  furnaces  and  steam 
and  hot-water  heating  boilers  has  led  to  the  widespread 
development  of  centralized  heating  plants,  by  which  steam  is 
supplied  to  buildings  from  street  mains,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  employed  for  the  distribution  of  gas  and  water. 

To  the  consumer,  some  of  the  advantages  in  using  steam 
delivered  from  a  central  station,  instead  of  generating  it  in 
his  own  boiler,  are:  No  fires  to  build  and  look  after;  increased 
cleanliness,  due  to  the  absence  of  coal,  ashes,  and  smoke;  a 
more  uniform  supply  and  more  even  distribution  of  heat 
throughout  the  building  than  with  the  use  of  stoves,  a  fur- 
nace, or  a  steam  or  hot-water  heater;  increased  amount  of 
available  space  due  to  absence  of  boilers,  coal  bins,  ash  piles, 
etc.;  no  depreciation  of  apparatus;  increased  safety  from  loss 
by  fire;  life  and  health  not  jeopardized  by  coal  gas  nor  boiler 
explosion;  a  simple  means  always  at  hand  for  heating  water 
for  baths,  laundry,  and  other  purposes;  stores,  offices,  and 
residences  more  rentable,  being  usually  occupied  in  prefer- 
ence to  others. 

2.  Simplicity  and  durability  are  among  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  steam  system,  as  with  the  latter  but  one  main 
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is  required,  whereas  two  mains  are  usuall^r  necessary  in 
heating  by  means  of  the  hot-water  system.  Farther,  as  less 
radiaiioQ  is  required,  the  investment  for  radiators  is  less  with 
Ihe  steam  system  than  with  the  hot-water  system.  Buildings 
already  equijiped  for  hot-water  heating  may  be  served  satis- 
fuclorily  by  the  slcam  system,  but  those  equipped  for  steam 
heating  cannot  be  adapted  for  hot-water  heating  except  at 
considerable  expense  for  reconstruction. 

Where  buildings  are  already  equipped  for  heating  by  hoi- 
water  radiation  and  the  occupant  desires  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  hot-water  system,  this  may  be  accomplished  saiis- 
faclorily  and  successfully  by  the  use  of  a  steam-heated  hot- 
water  boiler,  the  supply  of  steam  to  this  boiler  being  taken 
from  the  street  steam  supply  main,  the  temperature  of  the 
circulating  hot  water  being  controlled  by  a  thermostat,  and 
the  steam  used  being  metered  in  Ihe  ordinary  way.  With  the 
steam  system,  leaks  may  be  repaired,  valves  repacked,  eic, 
without  shuiting  ofE  Ihe  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  system. 

Another  decided  advantage  of  the  steam  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  steam  used  by  any  or  all  customers 
may  be  readily  ascertained  through  the  use  of  a  meter,  and 
paid  for  accordingly,  which  is  eminently  the  most  fair  and 
equitable  method  both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  companv 
furnishing  the  steam. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  heating  from  a  central  station  is 
feasible  only  in  thickly  settled  communities,  or  in  places  [ 
where  there  is  such  a  demand  for  steam  as  may  be  readilv 
and  economically  supplied  by  a  central  station.  A  system  of 
heating  from  a  central  station,  which  mode  of  heating  is 
generally  known  as  the  district  systoni  of  ^teaiii  heal- 
ing, comprises  a  central  station  in  which  steam  is  generated 
by  several  batteries  of  large  boilers,  and  from  which  sicam 
for  heating  all  kinds  of  buildings  is  distributed  through  under- 
ground piping  laid  in  the  streets.  The  same  general  laws 
that  govern  the  design  and  installation  of  isolated  steam  and 
hot-water  heating  plants  also  apply  to  central- station  healiDj 
systems. 
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LOCATION    AND    EQUIPMENT    OF    STATION 

4,  As  a  rule,  the  most  suitable  location  for  a  heating 
station  is  found  somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  the  business 
or  most  thickly  built-up  residence  section  of  the  city,  or  town, 
where  fuel  and  water  are  easily  obtained,  and  where  there  is 
ample  room  for  future  growth  due  to  necessary  extensions  of 
the  system  to  supply  new  customers. 

Since  the  character  of  the  station  equipment  depends  on 
local  conditions  that  frequently  involve  the  supply  of  light 
and  power  as  well  as  steam  for  heating,  no  general  rules 
governing  the  selection  of  apparatus  can  be  fonnulated.  An 
equipment  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  for  a  com- 
paratively small  central  heating  plant  would  not  be  at  all 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  a  more  extensive  system  for 
heating  a  large  number  of  buildings  in  a  town  or  portion 
of  a  large  city.  Generally  speaking,  the  steam-generating 
equipment  of  most  central  heating  plants  consists  of  return- 
tubular  boilers,  but  in  large  cities,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  greatest  possible  capacity  within  the  least  space, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  safety  from  disastrous  explo- 
sions, boilers  of  the  water-tube  type  are  employed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  various  lines  of  piping,  and  the 
location  and  arrangement  of  the  various  accessories,  such  as 
feed-water  heaters,  purifiers,  separators,  economizers,  feed- 
pumps, injectors,  etc.  necessarily  differ  with  each  installation. 
An  elaborate  plant  may  be  fitted  with  economizers,  mechan- 
ical stokers,  coal  conveyers,  ash  conveyers,  purifiers,  and 
other  labor-saving  and  fuel-saving  devices.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plant  used  for  heating  purposes  often  consists 
simply  of  boilers,  chimney,  and  feed-pumps. 

The  actual  capacity  of  a  central  heating  plant  is  usually 
made  about  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  its  capacity  as  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  supplying  30  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  per 
100  square  feet  of  direct  radiating  surface.  Under  favorable 
circumstances,  a  central  plant  usinp:  exhaust  steam  for  heating 
will  supply  from  10,000  to  12,000  cubic  feet  of  space  per 
boiler  horsepower,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  building. 
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5<  The  extra  coa!  required  by  an  electric  statioD  to 
supply  sleam  for  heating  depends  on  a  multitude  of  cou- 
ditiuns  and  cannot  be  determined  in  any  way  other  than  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  conditions  surrounding  each 
individual  case.  The  maximum,  minimum,  and  average 
electrical  output;  the  style  and  make  of  engines  in  use,  and,  if 
compound  engines,  their  cylinder  ratios;  the  amount  of  the 
heating  load;  and  the  average  back  pressure  carried,  as 
compared  with  the  regular  operative  conditions,  are  factors 
that  must  enter  into  the  calculation.  As  a  matter  of  fad,  lo 
a  very  large  degree,  the  engine  acts  as  a  reducing  valve 
between  the  high  pressure  carried  in  the  boilers  and  the  low 
pressure  carried  in  the  heating  mains;  it  transforms,  from 
heat  energy  into  mechanical  energy,  from  10  to  15  per  cenL 
of  the  heat  passing  through  it,  leaving  from  85  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  beat  energy  for  heating. 


UNDERGROUND  DISTRIBUTING  SYSTEM 

STEAM    SUPPLY 

6.  The  pressure  required  to  circulate  an  adequate  supply 
of  steam,  through  the  street  mains,  to  the  radiators  within 
the  buildings  to  be  heated,  depends  on  the  design  and  extent 
of  the  distributing  system.  The  pressure  at  the  station  may 
be  as  low  as  1  pound  per  square  inch  when  the  radiating 
surface  lo  be  served  is  within  a  comparatively  short  distance 
of  the  plant,  while  a  pressure  of  10  to  20  pounds  at  the 
station  may  be  required  to  force  a  supply  of  steam  to  the 
ntdiatinsi  surface  at  the  end  of  mains  several  miles  long  and 
supplying  steam  to  heat  several  million  cubic  feet  of  space. 
Ordinarily  in  the  direct-,  or  live-steam,  heating  plant,  the 
sireet-main,  or  primary,  pressure  is  reduced  at  the  point  of 
use  by  means  of  a  reducing  valve,  through  which  the  steam 
flows  from  the  street-service  connection  into  the  piping 
system  and  radiators  throughout  the  building  to  be  heated, 
the  indoor,  or  secondary,  pressure  being  controlled  by  a 
regulator  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  consumer. 
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When  exhaust  steam  is  utilized  in  heating  from  a  central 
station,  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  when  the 
distance  of  transmission  does  not  exceed  li  miles.  With 
a  back  pressure  of  4  pounds  on  simple  non-condensing 
engines,  an  approximate  heating-capacity  rating  of  any  light 
and  power  station  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  150  square 
feet  of  radiation  per  engine  horsepower.  It  is  customary  to 
allow  from  4  to  6  square  feet  of  radiation  per  pound  of 
steam  exhausted  by  the  engines,  depending  on  the  distance 
of  transmission,  losses  in  mains,  etc.  In  laying  the  dis- 
tributing mains  of  an  exhaust-steam  heating  system,  it  has 
been  found  an  advantage  to  connect  mains  on  parallel  streets 
by  lateral  branches  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
equable  circulation. 

For  use  in  connection  with  central  heating  plants,  such  as 
are  frequently  installed  for  heating  the  various  buildings 
of  a  university  or  state  institution,  the  vacuum  system  of 
heating  is  well  adapted.  Smaller  piping  may  be  used 
because  of  the  greater  efficiency  and  rapidity  of  circulation 
due  to  the  increased  pressure  drop  that  accompanies  the  use 
of  the  vacuum  system.  Moreover,  with  this  system,  the 
water  of  condensation  may  be  lifted  readily  from  varying 
lower  levels  to  a  higher  one. 


LOSSES    FROM    UNDERGROUND    MAINS 

7.  The  distribution  of  steam  through  an  extensive 
system  of  piping  involves  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  and 
radiation,  and  loss  of  pressure  due  to  the  frictional  resistance 
offered  by  the  piping  to  the  flow  of  steam;  both  losses 
increase  directly  with  the  length  of  the  piping.  The  loss  in 
pressure  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  flow 
of  the  steam,  as  well  as  with  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
piping,  while  the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  and  radiation 
increases  with  the  diameter  and  temperature  of  the  pipes, 
and  with  the  radiating  and  conducting  powers  of  the  pipe 
coverings.  While  an  increase  in  diameter  lowers  the  loss  of 
pressure  due  to  friction,  a  greater  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
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and  conduction  may  take  place  when  the  pipe  surface  is 
increased  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  to  dehver  a  given  quantity  of  steam  at  a 
given  pressure  and  corresponding  temperature,  with  a  given 
pipe  covering,  there  must  be  a  certain  size  of  pipe  vtherein 
the  total  loss  will  be  smaller  than  with  any  other  size.  Up 
to  i  mile  in  length,  and  with  a  maximum  demand  for  steam, 
the  combined  loss  from  friction  and  condensation  in  the  street 
mains  should  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  of  the 
steam  delivered  to  the  mains  at  the  station.  At  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  delivery,  the  loss  in  pressure  in  mains  1  mile 
long  should  not  e.tceed  10  pounds  in  a  Hve-steam  plant  and 
3  pounds  in  an  eshaust-steam  plant. 


Rate  of  Steam  Deliv- 
ery. Cora  pared  with 
Mnxiraam  Capacity 

Loss  in  6-Inch  Main, 

Demand  for  Steam  by 
Months,  ia  Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent,  of  Total 
Output 

of  Total  Outpnt 
per  Year 

i,oo  or  maximum 

.09 

October,  7.0Q 

.go 

1.12 

November,  10.76 

.Ro 

1.41 

December.  17.S8 

.70 

1.78 

January,  18.62 

,60 

2.27 

February,  17.37 

.10 

■       2.03 

March.  14.68 

.40 

3-42 

April,  [0.31 

■,!o 

4.58 
6.76 

May,  3-29 

.ro 

10.35 

.05 

15.08 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  loss  of  heat  from  underground  steam 
mains  is  very  nearly  constant  at  all  times,  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  demand  for  steam  is  small,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
during  a  large  part  of  the  day,  the  amount  of  condensation 
in  the  mains  may  at  times  exceed  that  which  takes  place  in 
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the  consumers*  radiators,  which  are  not  in  continuous  service 
in  the  early  fall  and  late  spring.  Under  such  conditions,  as 
indicated  in  Table  I,  the  losses  in  mains  constructed  so  as  to 
obtain  the  greatest  efficiency,  the  pipes  being  surrounded 
with  tin-lined,  4-inch  shell  wood  casing,  as  hereinafter 
described,  will,  when  the  demand  for  steam  drops  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum  steam  consumption,  amount  to 
6.76  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  delivered  into  the  system  at 
the  station. 

It  must  clearly  be  understood  that  Table  I  does  not  present 
absolute  heat-loss  values,  but  only  those  of  a  particular  case 
investigated  experimentally.  The  table  is  introduced  to  give 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  heat  losses  under 
varying  conditions,  and  the  distribution  of  the  demand  for 
steam.  

IMPROVED  HOIAjY  SYSTEM 

8.     The  sectional  elevation  of  an  underground  steam  main 
given  in  Fig.  1  illustrates  the  practice  and  special  devices 
employed   by  the    American    District    Steam    Company,  of 
Lockport,  New  York,  engineers  and  contractors  for  the  instal- 
lation of  district  steam  heating  plants.     The  piping  is  laid  in 
a  trench  in  the  street  and,  wherever  it  may  be  necessary, 
brick  manholes,  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (a)  and  (<!^), 
are  placed  to  give  access  to  shut-off  valves,  expansion  joints, 
etc.     At  intervals  of  100  feet,  the  piping  is  rigidly  held  in 
position  by  means  of  fittings  known  as  anchor  specials,  shown 
in  Fig.   1  (r);   to  provide  for  expansion  and  contraction,  a 
■  device  known  as  a  double  variator,  shown  in  Fig.   1  (^/),  is 
i  placed  in  the  pipe  line  between  each  pair  of  anchor  specials. 
f  The  anchor  specials  and  variators  are  enclosed  in  water-ti^ht 
* -brick  or  concrete  boxes  having  6-inch  or  8-inch  walls  that, 
'^hen   of    brick,  are   laid   in   cement  and  plastered.     These 
l>oxes  are  filled  with  insulating  material.     The  devices  are 
Anchored    in    the    brickwork    by   means    of    heavy   cast-iron 
^addles,  and   to  the  wood  casing   by  iron   bars,  as  n. 

The  piping  is  covered  with  asbestos  paper  held  by  ro])per 
ire  and  is  enclosed  in  round  tin-lined  wood  casinjr  b  havinir 


a  4-inch  thickness  of  shell,  the  inside  bore  of  the  wood  casing 
being  from  2  to  2j  inches  larger  than  the  outside  diameter 
of  the  enclosed  pipe.     The  pipe  is  carried  on  and  centered 
bir  means  of   guides  and  rollers  c,c  placed   in  the  casing    ' 
about  7  feet  apart.     The  space  between  the  pipe  and  the   , 
wood  casing  is  made  a  i^ead-air  space  by  means  of  collars i/,i/ 
and  packing  placed  at  intervals  of  about  50  feet.     In  order 
that  the  wood  casing  shall  not  al  times  be  surrounded  by 
water  due  to  infiltration,  springs,  and  leaky  water  pipes  ot 
sewer  pipes,  underdrainage  of  the  pipe  line  is  provided  by   ' 
laying  a  4-inch  tile  drain  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  as  shown. 


PIPES    AMD    FITTINGS 

9.  The  steam-supply  piping  commonly  employed  for 
underground  work  is  of  the  best  quality  of  wrought  iron, 
the  piping  having  been  subjected  to  a  hydraulic  test  pres- 
sure of  500  pounds  per  square  inch  before  installation;  when 
in  actual  service  it  should  with.stand  a  steara  pressure  of 
70  pounds  without  leaking.  Steel  pipe  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  employed  for  underground  work  on  account 
of  its  comparativelv  short  life  for  such  service. 

Long,  heavv,  recessed  couplmgs,  made  as  shown  in  Fig-  2, 
are   emplojed   in   joinmg  underground  piping;   connection 


between  valves  and  special  fittings  is  made  by  means  of 
flange  joints,  soft  annealed  copper  gaskets  being  ased 
between  the  flanges. 

10.  Compared  with  the  life  of  pipes  supplying  steam, 
that  of  mains  for  returning  water  of  condensation  is  com- 
paratively short;  in  fact,  the  deterioration  of  return  pipes  is 
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so  rapid  that  their  use  in  extensive  district  systems  of  heat- 
ing has  been  abandoned,  other  means  having  been  adopted 
to  utilize  a  part  of  the  heat  in  the  water  of  condensation, 
which  is  discharged  through  a  trap  to  the  sewer  instead 
of  being  returned  to  the  boilers.  With  comparatively 
small  private  central-heating  plants,  such  as  are  commonly 
employed  for  supplying  steam  to  the  various  buildings  of  a 
state  institution,  or  those  used  by  a  large  university,  it  is 
customary  to  use  a  return  main,  the  boiler  plant  frequently 
being  so  located  that  the  water  flows,  by  gravity,  to  a 
receiver  or  is  pumped  back  for  feeding  the  boilers. 

11.  Recently  there  have  been  installed  a  number  of  two- 
pipe  systems  of  considerable  magnitude  in  which  the  water 
of  condensation  is  returned  to  the  generating  plant  through 
wooden  pipe  having  a  3-inch  shell.  During  the  time  that 
the  round  wooden  water  pipe  has  been  used  to  return  con- 
densation to  the  station  it  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
^o  means  has  to  be  provided  to  care  for  expansion  or  con- 
traction, and  the  pipe  is  self-insulating.  Where  wooden 
return  mains  are  installed,  provision  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  mains  either  full  of  water  or  constantly  dry,  as  the 
life  of  wood  is  practically  indefinite  if  it  is  kept  continuously 
^'et  or  continuously  dry.  Wooden  water  pipe  is  in  quite 
extensive  use  in  many  waterworks  systems,  and  has  been 
Underground  for  more  than  100  years. 

12.  In  localities  where  the  cost  of  feed  water  is  excessive, 
Expensive  purification  being  necessary  to  make  the  water  fit 
^oruse  in  boilers,  a  return  main  may  advantageously  be  used, 
^^t  ordinarily  the  value  of  the  water  of  condensation,  if 
Returned  to  the  central  station,  would  not  amount  to  the 
'''terest  on  the  investment  for  the  piping  necessary  to  return 

• 

'^'  Screw-end  cast-iron  pipe  joined  by  special  cast-iron 
threaded  couplings,  instead  of  the  ordinary  bell  and  sj^ij^ot 
'^ad-packed  joint,  may  be  used  whenever  local  conditions 
'^^cessitate  the  use  of  a  return  main. 

13.     Return  mains  are  sometimes  constructed  of  so-called 
^^Iversal  pipe  and  fittings,  which  arc  made  of  cast  iron; 
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its  principal  feature,  as  illustrated  by  Figs.  3.  4,  and  5,  is  the 
connection  by  means  of  which  the  pipes  and  fittings  are 
joined  together,  making  cast-iron  pipe  available  for  purposes 
for  which  wroughi-iron  pipe  has  been  used  exclusively  here- 


tofore. Being  made  of  cast  iron,  the  pipe  is  especially  adapted 
for  use  in  the  ground  and  for  returning  the  water  of  conden- 
sation, which  is  more  or  less  destructive  to  wrought  iron. 
The  pipe  is  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  from  2  to  8  inches,  and 
to  stand  pressures  of  150, 
200.  250,  .?00,  and  400  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  thickness 
of  the  pipe  being  increased 
with  each  diameter.  The 
pipe  is  provided  with  bosses 
a,  a.  Figs.  3  and  4,  for  tapping 
purposes,  placed  36  inches 
from   center   to    center,    the 


regular  length  of  the  pipe  being  6  feet.  These  bosses  pro- 
vide a  thickness  of  %  inch  at  the  thinnest  poinL 

In  addition  to  the  regular  length,  the  pipe  is  made  in  shorter 
pieces  of  60.  54,  48,  42,  36,  30,  24,  18,  12.  9,  and  6  inches. 
Strong  lugs  b,  6,  Fig.  3,  are  cast  on  each  end  of  the  pipe. 

14.  The  method  of  connecting  the  pipe  with  the  fittinfs 
is  indicated  in  Fig,  5.    The  spigot  end  a  of  the  pipe  is  iWDed 
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to  a  standard  taper  and, size;  the  hub  end  b  of  the  pipe  is 
bored  to  the  same  taper,  but  slightly  smaller.  With  an  iron- 
to-iron  connection  afforded  by  such  a  machined  bearing,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  using  any  joint  cement,  except  to  prevent 
corrosion  and  thereby  obviate  trouble  in  case  the  joint  must 
be  separated.  Referring  to  Fig.  5,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
fitting  c  is  provided  with  flanges  d^  d  beveled  on  the  under 
side,  and  that  special  castings  or  loose  lugs  ^,  e  grasp  these 
flanges;  the  bolts  /,  /  pass  through  ^,  e  and  serve  to  draw  the 
joint  tight.  Fig.  5  also  shows  the  method  of  connecting 
two  hub  ends,  the  fitting  c  and  the  pipe  b  being  joined  by 
means  of  a.  nipple  g.  This  nipple  is  tapered  both  ways 
from  the  center;  a  shallow  groove  is  turned  near  each  end. 
The  construction  permits  the  pipes  and  fittings  to  be  con- 
nected without  being  exactly  in  a  straight  line,  and  insures 
a  tight  joint  if  reasonable  care  is  used  in  making  the 
connections. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  connect  screw-joint  wrought-iron 
pipe  with  the  universal  pipe,  a  special  fitting  having  a 
tapped  end  is  used.  The  wrought-iron  pipe  is  screwed  in 
the  threaded  side  of  this  fitting,  and  the  opposite  end,  which 
has  a  milled  face,  is  bolted  to  the  universal  pipe. 

15.  In  laying  distributing  mains,  care  must  be  exercised 
to  secure  a  uniform  grade  throughout  for  proper  drainage, 
the  pipe  being  laid  in  straight  lines  between  all  fixed  fittings 
and  variators,  or  expansion  joints.  All  unavoidable  pockets 
in  the  line  should  be  freed  from  water  of  condensation  by 
means  of  automatic  traps  discharging  into  the  sewer.  If 
deemed  advisable,  the  water  of  condensation  at  low  points 
may,  where  practicable,  be  discharged  into  the  buildings  to 
be  heated.  Slight  deviations  from  a  straight  line  may  be 
made  at  the  anchor  specials,  but  more  abrupt  angles  must 
be  made  by  means  of  angle  joints,  or  with  special  flanged 
cast-iron  fittings. 

16.  At  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  beneath  the  steam 
main  a  tile  drain  should  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  collection  of  water  around  the  steam  pipes.     The  tile 
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should  in  no  case  be  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  it 
should  be  so  graded  as  to  allow  complete  discharge  of  the  water. 
The  tile  drain  must  be  connected  to  the  city  sewerage  system 
or  other  place  of  discharge  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to 
accomplish  the  result  required,  and  should  be  covered  to  the 
bottom  of  the  main  trench  with  crushed  stone,  coarse  screened 
cinders,  or  gravel.  The  tile  underdrainage  system  is  to  be 
laid  at  a  depth  of  at  least  8  inches  below  the  under  side  of  the 
insulating  wood  casing  surrounding  the  steam  pipe.  In  brick- 
conduit  construction,  a  double  line  of  tile  is  usually  installed. 


17.  Provision  for  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  dis- 
tributing main  is  made  by  employing  what  are  commoolj 
called  varlators,  of  which  two  improved  styles,  the  double 
variator  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  the  single  variator  shown  in 
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Fig.  7,  are  used.  The  single  variator,  which  has  but  one 
diaphragm  and  one  movable  end,  is  used  where  slight 
angles,  or  deviations  from  a  straight  line,  are  desired,  changes 
in  direction  of  the  pipe  line  being  effected  by  the  use  of 
wedge-shaped  rings.  Between  the  movable  end  of  the  single 
variator  and  the  anchor  special  the  pipe  is  straight,  the  angle 
required  for  change  of  grade  or  almement  being  made  at  the 


fixed  end  of  the  variator.  The  double  variator  is  installed  only 
in  sections  of  mains  between  two  fixed  points,  100  feet  or  less 
apart,  and  having  no  offset  or  deviation  from  a  straight  line 
between  the  anchor  specials  that  are  placed  at  fixed  points. 

18.  The  stationary  part,  or  case,  of  the  double  variator 
consists  of  a  ring-shaped  casting  <i,  Fig.  6,  and  two  circular 
heads,  or  cover-plates,  b.b  that  are  clamped  tightly  to  the 
casing  a  by  means   of  bolts  c,  c.     The  movable  elements 
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comprise  two  necks  or  slips  d^d  flexibly  connected  with  the 
casing  by  cin;ular  copper  diaphragms  e,  e,  so  that  the  slips  or 
necks  d,J  can  move  to  and  from  the  casing  under  the 
influence  of  various  temperatures.  The  distributing  main 
is  connected  with  the  outer  end  of  each  slip,  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts  of  the  variator  being  such  as  to  provide  an 
uninlerrupted  passage  through  the  two  sections  of  pipe. 
The  two  diaphragms  e,  e  are  interposed  between  the  periphery 
of  the  necks  d.  d  and  the  inner  walls  of  the  casing,  and  are 
clamped  in  place  in  such  manner  between  the  parts  of  the 
case  and  the  parts  of  the  two  slips  as  to  prevent  escape 
of  steam.  Arranged  around  the  diaphragms  are  radially 
disposed  plates  /,  /  that  serve  not  only  to  reenforce  the 
diaphragms,  but  also  to  sustain  the  necks  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  ihem  to  move  to  and  from  the  case;  in  order 
that  the  diaphragms  may  not  be  restricted  in  the  scope  of 
their  usefulness  they  are  corrugated,  the  corrugations  yield- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  various  lengths  assumed  by  the 
pipes.  A  thimble,  or  guide,  ^  that  projects  inwardly  from 
the  inlet  slip  is  provided  to  bridge  the  space  between  the 
inner  opposed  ends  of  the  two  necks,  or  slips,  and  thus  pre- 
vent any  water  of  condensation,  or  what  is  known  as  a  s!ng 
of  water,  from  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  dia- 
phragms. The  guide  projects  beyond  the  inner  terminal  end 
of  the  outlet  slip  at  a  point  where  the  diaghragm  is  secured 
in  position,  so  that  the  flow  of  steam  and  water  will  be  carried 
through  the  necks,  or  slips,  into  the  main.  One-half  of  this 
guide  is  provided  with  suitable  openings,  as  k,  through  which 
steam  may  pass  into  the  casing.  To  remove  any  water  of  con- 
densation that  may  accumulate  in  the  pipe  line  and  be  carried 
into  the  variator  case,  or  to  furnish  steam  to  any  building,  the 
case  is  provided  with  outlets  /,  i  on  each  side,  into  which 
pipes  may  be  screwed  to  remove  water  or  to  supply  steam. 

19.  The  movable  half  of  the  single  variator.  Fig.  7,  is 
identically  of  the  same  construction  as  that  of  the  double 
variator  and  performs  the  same  function.  The  stationary 
half  is  a  single  casting  a  clamped  to  the  cover,  or  bead,  b  of 
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the  variator  in  such  a  manner  as  to  securely  hold  the  outer 
rim  of  the  diaphragm  c.  The  stationary  half  is  provided  with 
openings  d^,  ^  corresponding  to  similar  openings  of  the  double 
variator.  The  variators  are  anchored  by  means  of  bolts  pass- 
ing through  brackets  secured  to  the  heads  b  on  each  side. 

20,  When  the  parts  of  the  variator  are  assembled  for  use, 
the  slips,  or  necks,  are  drawn  out  so  that  the  diaphragms  are 
out  of  plumb,  as  shown,  to  a  degree  practically  equivalent  to 
one-half  the  extreme  expansion  to  which  the  pipe  will  be  sub- 
jected; hence,  when  the  pipes  are  expanded  to  their  fullest 
extent  the  diaphragms  will  be  practically  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  before  expansion  took  place,  but  to  the  other  side. 

21.  The  use  of  single  or  double  slip  joints  on  under- 
ground piping  in  city  streets  is  objectionable,  because  they 
are  more  likely  to  leak  than  the  variators  and  require  frequent 
repacking,  to  permit  of  which  numerous  manholes  are  neces- 
sary, thus  increasing  the  expense  of  installation.  When  a 
brass  slip  expansion  joint  is  employed,  it  is  installed  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  Fig.  1  (^),  the  stationary  part  of  the  slip 
joint  being  held  rigidly  in  position  by  being  bolted  to  a  saddle 
embedded  in  the  brickwork  of  the  manhole.  Whatever  expan- 
sion device  may  be  used,  it  is  tapped  at  its  stationary  portion 
to  permit  service  connections  being  taken  from  fixed  points. 

22»  The  use  of  offsets  for  taking  care  of  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  distributing  mains  is  inadvisable,  because 
of  the  liability  of  breaking  fittings  at  bends  in  large  pipe  that 
is  too  heavy  to  spring  between  movable  and  fixed  points. 
Further,  the  frictional  resistance  due  to  the  abrupt  turns  of 
offsets  decreases  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  steam,  causing  a 
loss  in  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  piping  system.  The 
increased  length  of  the  pipe  due  to  offsets,  accompanied  by  an 
increased  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  together  with  increased 
cost  of  construction  in  trenching,  repaving,  etc.,  are  other 
undesirable  features  associated  with  the  use  of  offsets.  The 
use  of  the  latter  does  not  permit  making  house-service  con- 
nections at  fixed  points,  and  such  construction  is  regarded  as 
being  crude  in  conception  and  unsatisfactory  in  operation. 
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23.  For  underground  use,  flanged  packingless  gate  valves 
with  double  gates  have  been  found  to  give  very  satisfaclory 
service.  The  type  thai  is  provided  with  a  seal  on  the  valve 
stum  is  particularly  suitable,  because  when  the  valve  is  closed 
no  steam  can  enter  the  valve  body,  and  when  open  the  seat 
on  the  stem  prevents  the  escape  of  steam  at  the  gland.  The 
stems  of  all  valves  should  be  provided  with  square  heads  of 
uniform  size,  so  that  one  socket  wrench  will  fit  all  valves. 
The  valves  are  usually  bolted  directly  to  flanged  crosses  and 
special  anchorage  fittings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (a),  and  are 
placed  within  manholes  to  render  them  accessible.  One  of 
these  crosses  is  placed  at  each  street  corner.  When  the 
mains  at  such  points  are  reduced  in  size,  the  crosses  used 
have  eccentric  openings. 

24.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  to  save  the  time 
that  would  be  required  to  make  special  fittings  for  running 
pipes  at  various  angles  to  one  another,  flanged  angle  joints, 
made  in  adjustable  halves,  are  employed  for  obtaining  any 
angle  up  to  90  degrees. 

25.  Aii{.*hor  spevtalB,  shown  in  Fig.  1  (c),  are  fittings 
used  in  the  supply  mains  at  anchorage  points,  from  which 
expansion  takes  place  toward  the  variators.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  openings  for  service-pipe  connections  and  are  so 
constructed  as  to  permit  of  a  deviation  from  a  straight  line,  or 
change  in  grade,  of  HO  inches  in  a  distance  of  50  feet.  By 
means  of  a  saddle-and-collar  anchorage,  the  fitting  holds  the 
piping  securely  in  position,  preventing  it  from  creeping  even 
on  a  steep  grade.  Street-corner  specials  and  anchor  specials 
are  firmly  anchored  against  the  brickwork  or  the  end  of  the 
irisiilaling  casing  by  means  of  cast-iron  collars.  When  nec- 
essary, additional  anchorage  is  provided  by  wronght-iron 
bars  bolted  to  lugs  and  securely  fastened  to  the  casing  by 
me.ins  of  not  less  than  four  3j-inch  coach  screws. 

2<J.  Each  anchorage  fitting,  excepting  slreet-comer 
crosses,  placed  between  expansion  devices,  is  provided  with 
one  straighi-faecd  flanged  end  and  one  ball-faced  flanged 
emi,  to  iillow  changes  in  grade  or  alinement  to  be  made  at 
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anchorage  points.  All  anchorage  devices  are  tapped  for 
service  connections  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  expan- 
sion devices. 

27.  Service  connections  from  street  mains  to  buildings 
are  made  at  anchor  specials  or  variators  whose  fixed  position 
eliminates  danger  of  a  break  or  leak  in  the  service  pipe  at 
the  point  of  connection.  The  service-pipe  openings  in  the 
variators  and  anchor  specials  are  so  arranged  that  connec- 
tion may  be  made  on  either  side  at  the  top  or  bottom  of 
the  main. 

To  insure  dry  steam  being  taken  into  the  buildings  to  be 
heated,  the  service  connection  is  made  at  the  top  of  the 
fitting  from  which  steam  is  taken.  Whenever  it  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable,  however,  the  service  connection  may 
be  taken  from  the  line  fitting  at  the  bottom.  Capped  nipples 
of  sufficient  length  to  extend  through  the  brickwork  for 
making  service  connections  without  disturbing  the  main 
trunk-line  construction  may  be  installed  where  deemed 
desirable,  convenient  means  being  employed  for  protection 
against  corrosion,  electrolysis,  and  loss  of  heat. 

Service  mains  taken  from  the  top  of  the  street  mains  are 
carefully  graded  upwards  from  the  connection  to  the  building 
to  be  heated.  When  it  is  desirable  to  drain  the  street  mains 
through  the  service  connection,  the  latter  is  taken  from  the 
bottom  of  the  main,  and  is  laid  on  a  down  grade  to  the 
building,  where  it  is  dripped  through  a  specially  designed 
separator  and  into  a  separate  trap;  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion is  then  discharged  into  the  sewer  or  into  an  econo- 
mizing coih 

28.  It  has  been  found,  in  practice,  that  satisfactory  insu- 
lation for  underground  steam  piping  is  provided  by  covering 
the  iron  pipe  with  asbestos  paperiV  inch  thick,  spirally  wound 
and  held  in  place  by  No.  19  copper  wire,  the  pipe  thus  cov- 
ered being  enclosed  in  round  tin-lined  wooden  casing,  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  casing  is  4  or  more  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  between  the  tin  lining  and  the  asbestos-covered 
pipe  there  is  a  2-inch  to  2j-inch  dead-air  space.     The  casing  is 
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made  of  careEully  selected  kiln-dried  lumber,  dressed  into 
staves,  with  a  groove  and  tongue  running  the  full  length  of 
the  stave.  The  staves  are  treated  with  creosote  before  being 
placed  in  a  banding  machine,  wherein  they  are  bound  together 
by  means  of  a  A-inch  galvanized-steel  wire  spirally  wound  i 
around  the  casing  with  sufficient  tension  to  embed  the  w 
in  the  wood.  After  being  thus  bound  together,  a  3i-inch 
or  4-inch  socket  is  cut  in  one  end  and  a  corresponding  spigot 
on  the  other  end.  The  outside  of  the  casing  is  then', 
thoroughly  covered  with  asphaltum,  pitch,  and  sawdust,  and 
after  being  tin-lined  inside  is  ready  for  use.  This  type  o( 
insulation  reduces  the  beat  loss  by  radiation  to  from  .25 
to  G  per  cent,  per  mile  of  pipe  at  maximum  delivery.  After 
installation,  the  outside  of  the  wood  casing  is  covered  with 
three-ply  tar  paper  extending  down  to  the  center  line  on  each 
side.  All  fittings,  including  valves,  variators.  anchor  specials, 
and  crosses,  are  covered  with  dry  asbestos  and  soft-wood  shair- 
ings  to  a  thickness  of  at  least  5  inches  previous  to  the  topping 
off  of  the  enclosing  brickwork. 

29.  The  K.  and  M.  sectional  conduit  shown  in  Fig.  8  (a). 
which  is  manufactured  especially  for  use  with  underground 
insulation,  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  vitrified  salt-glazed 
sewer  pipe.  While  in  process  of  manufacture,  a  cut  on  a 
.  downward  slant,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  8  (i),  is  made  on  each 
side  of  the  pipe,  so  that,  after  vitrifying,  the  pipe  may  be 
separated  into  two  parts.  To  prevent  mismating  of  the 
parts,  which  are  shipped  together,  the  top  and  bottom  parts 
of  each  lcn;;lh  are  correspondingly  numbered  on  the  inside 
near  the  end.  The  trench  in  which  this  conduit  is  laid  is 
usually  made  about  20  inches  wider  than  the  size  of  the  con- 
duit to  be  emjiloyed  and  of  such  a  depth  as  to  permit  of  laying, 
beneath  the  conduit,  an  open-joint  underdrain  surrounded  by 
stones  and  coarse  gravel  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  conduit. 

At  intervals  where  the  cement  bases,  as  a,  for  the  support 
of  the  roll  frames,  as  6,  are  put  in,  the  width  of  the  bottom 
T>f  the  trench  is  increased  enough  to  allow  of  filling  in  wttb 
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gravel  at  the  sides  of  the  base,  but  the  drain  tile  c  should 
run  under  the  base  a  as  shown.  All  the  drain  tile  should  be 
laid  to  the  proper  grade  and  should  discharge  into  a  large 
drain  or  sewer  for  removing  surface  water. 


tr  ttt:. iiy 


30.  After  the  coarse  gravel  </,  FiK.  %  (c),  is  leveled  oft 
on  top  of  the  drain  tile,  the  lower  section  e  of  the  conduit  is 
put  in  place,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  edges  of  the  lower 
section   level   and   the   bottom  at  the  proper  grade.     Each 
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upper  section  of  the  conduit  is  placed  on  the  bank  of  the 
trench  opposite  the  lower  section  laid  in  the  trench  and 
having  the  correspondine  number.  As  often  as  necessary,  a 
T  /,  Fig,  8  (fl)  should  be  laid  with  the  bottom  outlet  embedded 
in  the  cement  base  rt  that  supports  the  roll  frame;  the  bottom 
of  this  section  should  rest  fairly  on  the  yravel.  All  the  ends 
or  sockets  should  be  jointed  with  Portland  cement  and  be 
made  waterproof. 

After  the  outlet  section  is  in  place,  and  before  the  cement 
begins  to  harden,  the  roll  frames  f>,  shown  to  a  large  scale  in 
Fig.  I*  (f),  are  set  with  the  bolts  in  place,  the  whole  being 
supported  on  the  e<lges,  or  sides,  of  the  conduit  with  wedges 
to  hold  the  frames  in  the  proper  position  until  the  cement 
hardens.  When  the  frames  and  bolts  are  in  place,  the  cement 
is  poured  in  until  it  is  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  when  it  is  smoothed  off  and  the  whole  is  allowed  lo 
harden  at  least  12  hours,  when  the  rod  ,§■  and  rolls  A,  A  can 
be  put  in  place  and  any  necessary  adjustment  to  level  up  the 
rolls  can  be  made  by  means  of  the  adjusting  nuts  i,  i  above 
avd  below  the  frame.  The  conduit  is  then  ready  to  receive 
the  supply  pipe  /  and  return  pipe  A,  which  can  be  made 
up  ill  the  trench  if  desired,  but  the  roll  frames  should  be 
wedged  or  braced  until  after  the  testing  is  completed,  and 
while  making  up  the  joints  the  pipe  should  be  kept  away  from 
the  rolls, 

31.  After  the  steam  piping  has  been  tested,  the  insula- 
ting material  is  filled  into  the  lower  section  of  the  conduit, 
and  then  a  thin  mortar  of  Portland  cement  is  put  on  the 
ed^es  of  the  lower  section,  and  the  upper  or  corresponding 
half  of  the  conduit  is  put  in  place.  Cement  mortar  is  then 
tilled  in  around  the  socket,  and  both  end  and  side  joints  are 
finished  with  Portland  cement.  When  the  top  is  in  place, 
the  conduit  is  packed  full  of  the  insulating  material  from  the 
end,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  joints.  Each  upper 
section  is  hiid  in  succession  until  the  line  of  conduit  is 
complete,  when  shutters  are  fitted  over  the  ends  of  the  con- 
diiii,  as  shown  in  Fig,  8  {/). 
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32.  For  low-pressure  steam,  the  insulation  provided  may 
be  granulated  cork  coated  with  infusorial  earth;  while  for 
high-pressure  steam  systems,  asbestos  filling  is  recom- 
mended by  some  engineers.  The  whole  space  not  filled  by 
pipes  should  be  filled  with  it.  The  pipes  should  not  be  nearer 
than  3  inches  to  the  sides  of  the  conduit.  Hence,  for  a  5-inch 
steam  pipe  with  a  2j-inch  return  pipe  in  the  same  conduit,  a 
15-inch  conduit  should  be  used,  which  will  allow  1  inch  space 
between  the  supply  pipe  and  the  return  pipe,  and  3  inches 
between  the  pipes  and  the  conduit  on  each  side. 

As  soon  as  the  run  is  completed  and  the  joints  have 
hardened,  the  conduit  is  ready  to  be  buried,  but  coarse  gravel 
should  first  be  filled  in  well  up  the  sides  of  the  conduit. 
Where  the  condition  of  the  ground  is  such  that  there  will  be 
some  settling  of  the  pipe  line  after  installation,  the  use  of  a 
protecting  sewer-pipe  jacket  is  not  advisable,  because  breaks 
or  cracks  destroy  the  protective  properties  of  such  protection, 
which,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is  not  as 
durable  as  the  wooden,  tin-lined  casing  usually  employed. 


CONDUIT    CONSTRUCTION 

33,  It  is  customary  to  install  16-inch  and  larger  mains  in 
brick  conduits  having  not  less  than  8-inch  side  walls  with 
4-inch  plank  covering,  bricked  over  on  top,  or  arched,  and 
built  in  the  same  manner  and  of  the  same  class  of  material 
as  the  brick  boxes  covering  variators  and  anchor  specials 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  pipe  is  supported  in  the  conduit  on 
brick  or  concrete  piers,  capped  with  heavy  cast-iron  saddles 
carrying  rollers  or  balls  on  which  the  pipe  rests,  thus  permit- 
ting free  longitudinal  movement  of  the  pipe.  Concrete  con- 
duits having  4-inch  or  6-inch  walls  and  tops  of  concrete  and 
expanded  metal  are  frequently  used  in  place  of  conduits  of 
brick  construction. 

34.  Conduits  are  sometimes  constructed  as  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  the  top  of  the  conduit  being  covered  by  stone 
flagging  a  resting  on  brick  side  walls  b,  b  in  which  are 
embedded  the  iron  rods  c  that  serve  to  support  the  piping, 
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the  movement  of  which  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  rollers 
slipped  over  the  iron  rods  and  held  apart  by  distance  pieces  d 
made  of  short  pieces  of  pipe  one  size  larger  than  the  rod, 
washers  being  placed  between  the  walls  and  the  distance 
pieces  or  roller  ends.  After  being  laid,  the  piping  is  covered 
with  a  good  quality  of  pipe  covering. 

35.  The  variators,  anchor  specials,  angle  joints,  and 
special  fittings  are  usually  enclosed  in  hard-bumed  brick 
manholes  having  not  less  than  8-inch  side  walls  carefully 
laid  with  cement  mortar  and,  as  far  as  possible,  made  water- 
tight, being  plastered  inside  and  out  with  cement.     Under 


these  boxes  there  is  laid  a  bottom  course  or  floor  of  bricli, 
well  embedded  in  cement  mortar;  the  top  of  the  box  is 
usually  covered  with  4-inch  planks.  This  lumber  has  a 
3-inch  bearing  all  around  the  top  of  the  box,  the  ends  and 
sides  of  the  planks  being  built  in  with  the  brick.  The  top 
should  also  be  covered  with  three-ply  tar  felt,  and  on  top  of 
the  plank  and  tar  felt  a  layer  of  brick  should  be  laid  and 
thoroughly  grouted. 
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36.  All  manholes  have  cast-iron,  double-cover  manhole 
curbs,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the  inside  cover 
being  so  packed  as  to  prevent  water  from  getting  in  from 
the  street  surface.  The  covers  should  be  round  and  of 
sufficient  strength  to  safely  carry  a  load  of  5  tons.  Where 
there  is  but  one  valve  in  a  manhole,  the  inside  diameter 
of  the  manhole  opening  is  never  made  less  than  18  inches. 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  valve  in  the  same  manhole, 
the  inside  diameter  of  the  opening  is  made  such  that  exten- 
sion wrenches  can  be  put  down  through  the  manhole  to 
manipulate  the  valves,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
the  manhole  for  that  purpose. 

37.  When  a  number  of  detached  buildings  grouped 
reasonably  close  together  are  to  be  heated  from  a  central 
plant,  the  large  distributing  mains  may  be  placed  profitably 
in  a  tunnel  large  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  in  upright. 


Fig.  10 

The  loss  of  heat  from  the  piping  therein  may  be  partly 
recovered  by  drawing  through  the  tunnel  the  air  supply  for 
the  boiler  furnaces. 

Much  expense  may  often  be  avoided  by  running  the  steam 
pipes  through  tunnels  of  such  a  size  as  to  facilitate  making 
repairs  or  replacing  pipes.  Ordinarily  a  tunnel  4  feet  wide 
by  4  feet  high  from  footing  to  spring  of  the  arch,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  11,  is  sufficiently  large.  The  tunnel  should  be  con- 
structed of  hard-burned  brick  laid  in  seven  parts  of  lime 
mortar  to  three  parts  of  Portland  cement.  In  damp  localities, 
tile  drain  connected  with  the  sewer  should  be  run  about 
8  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  and  parallel  with  it. 
The  foimdation  for  the  8-inch  wall  on  each  side  of  the  tunnel 
consists  of  a  footing  12  inches  wide  and  6  inches  high.  The 
side  walls,  as  well  as  the  arch,  should  be  well  cemented  on 
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the  outside,  making  them  as  nearly  water-tight  as  possible. 
At  points  10  feel  apart  on  each  side  of  the  tunnel,  a  pier  is 
constructed  for  supporting  a  bearing  for  a  channel  iron  a 
resting  on  bearing  plates  />,  b,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  Eighteen 
inches  from  each  end  a  1-incb  hole  is  punched  in  the  channel 
iron  to  receive  a  rod  c  or  piece  of  small  pipe  having  a  long 
thread  and  a  deep  nut  for  adjustment.  This  rod  or  pipe 
extends  into  the  tunnel  through  a  short  piece  of  3-inch  gas 


oi 


pipe  d  firmly  embedded  in  the  arch  in  an  upright  postlioa. 
and  connects  with  rings  slipped  over  the  steam  piping,  as 
shown.  Three  or  four  pipes  may  be  easily  supported  from 
the  same  rod  by  placing  two  rings  over  the  pipe  at  each 
point  of  support,  the  tapped  openings  in  one  ring  bein! 
turned  downwaixls  to  permit  connection  with  a  simitar  rine 
on  the  pipe  below. 
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INDOOR    DISTRIBUTING    SYSTEM 

38.  Pressure-Red  ucingr  Connections. — In  heating 
buildings  with  low-pressure  steam  received  from  high-pres- 
sure mains  under  the  streets,  the  use  of  a  pressure-reducing 
valve  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  street  steam  pressure 
may  be  reduced  to,  say,  2  or  3  pounds  per  square  inch  for 
indoor  distribution.  •  The  service  pipe  from  the  street  main 
passes  through  the  cellar  wall,  and  just  inside  the  wall  a  gate 
valve  is  placed  to  permit  steam  to  be  shut  oflE  from  the  whole 
building,  the  pressure-reducing  valve  being  next  attached  to 
the  service  pipe. 

39.  Fig.  12  shows  an  approved  method  of  making  pres- 
sure-reducing valve  connections.  Steam  from  the  street 
main  enters  a  large  pipe  a  that  serves  as  a  separator,  from 
which  the  water  of  condensation  flows  to  the  return  trap  b. 
The  latter  discharges  into  the  low-pressure  return  main  c 
that  empties  into  a  receiving  tank  in  the  boiler  room.  The 
pressure  in  the  heating  system  is  controlled  by  a  pressure- 
reducing  valve  d  around  which  is  arranged  a  valved  by-pass 
pipe  e,  so  that  the  reducing  valve  d  may  be  repaired,  if  neces- 
sary, without  shutting  off  the  steam.  By  closing  the  gate 
valves  /  and^  and  opening  the  valve  h,  the  steam  passes 
around  the  reducing  valve  d\  the  pressure  in  the  heating  system 
may  then  be  controlled  by  hand  by  partly  closing  the  valve  //  so 
as  to  throttle  the  supply  of  steam.  A  high-pressure  steam 
gauge  /  is  provided  on  the  high-pressure  side  of  the  reducing 
valve;  a  low-pressure  steam  gauge  j  is  on  the  house  side  of 
the  valve  d.  The  relief  piping  at  k  is  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  siphon,  which,  being  full  of  water,  prevents  steam  from  the 
supply  main  entering  the  return  main  c.  The  siphon  should  be 
made  of  such  a  depth  as  to  offset  any  probable  drop  in  pressure 
in  the  heating  system.  Draw-off  cocks  /,  V ,  and  V  are  pro- 
vided to  drain  the  water  seals  when  the  system  is  not  in  use. 

40.  When  the  use  of  reducing  valves  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  vary  the  pressure  carried  on  the  heating  system  in 
each  of  several  buildings  supplied  by  a  central  heating  plant, 
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to  which  the  water  of  condensation  is  to  be  returned,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  steam  trap  throug^h  which  to  discharge 
the  condensation  from  the  heating  system  into  a  main  return 
connected  with  a  closed  receiving  tank.  If  the  pressure  in 
any  one  of  several  buildings  is  much  in  excess  of  that  in 
others  from  which  the  water  of  condensation  is  discharged 
into  a  receiving  tank  in  the  boiler  room,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  traps  on  the  returns  from  buildings  in  which  the  com- 
paratively low  pressiu'e  may  be  carried.  ; 

'> 

41.  CoolingTy  or  Economizingry  Coils. — The  use  of  a 

return  main  having  been  abandoned  in  many  district  steam 
heating  plants,  the  water  of  condensation  from  the  radiating 
surface  in  each  building,  before  being  discharged  to  the  sewer, 
is  passed  through  what  is  known  as  a  coolingry  or  economi- 
zingr^  coll,  by  means  of  which  a  part  of  the  heat  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  is  utilized  in  warming  fresh  air.  In  pass- 
ing over  the  coil,  the  fresh  air  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
water  of  condensation  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  dis- 
charged without  injiu-y  to  the  sewer. 

Water  of  condensation  should  not  be  discharged  into  the 
sewer  at  a  temperature  higher  than  120°  F.  It  should  never 
be  discharged  into  a  drainage  system  on  the  house  side  of 
the  main  disconnecting  trap,  because  the  hot  vapor  from  the 
water  of  condensation  will  soon  ruin  the  plumbing  system. 

42.  Referring  to  Fig.  13,  which  shows  an  approved 
arrangement  of  the  economizing  coil  and  steam  trap,  combined 
with  auxiliary  indirect  heating  surface,  the  water  of  conden- 
sation flows  through  the  return  pipe  a  into  the  trap  d  and 
thence  through  the  pipe  c  into  the  lower  coil  ci,  through 
which  it  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  to  the  upper 
coil  <?,  and  out  through  the  pipe  /  to  a  meter  that  registers 
the  amount  of  water  discharged  from  the  meter  to  the 
sewer.  From  the  supply  main  in  the  cellar,  steam  flows  to 
the  pin-type  indirect  radiator  /  through  a  branch  pipe  j\  while 
the  water  of  condensation  passes  through  the  valved  connec- 
tion at  ^  directly  into  the  trap,  to  the  top  of  which  an  air-vent 
connection  /  is  made,  a  similar  connection  m  being  provided 
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for  the  indirect  radiation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  provision 
for  breaking  any  of  the  connections  has  been  made  by  the 
use  of  unions,  permitting  any  part  of  the  combination  lo  be 
separated  from  the  other  parts.  The  economizing  coil,  trap, 
and  indirect  radiator  are  enclosed  in  a  tin-lined  chamber  lo 


which  fresh  air  is  delivered  by  the  duct  n  and  from  which  the 
warmed  air  passes  through  the  register  o  into  the  hall  or 
room  above.  As  the  cold  air  first  comes  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  economizingcoil,  much  of  the  heat  in  the  water 
of  condensation  therein  is  extracted  and  the  water  is  cooled 
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to  a  temperature  at  which  it  may  pass  into  the  sewer  without 
harmful  eflEect.  Air  stops  /,  p  prevent  the  air  from  passing 
around  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  cooling  coils  and  indirect 
radiation.  Besides  utilizing  the  heat  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost,  the  indicated  use  of  the  economizing  coil  as  indirect 
heating  surface  has  the  advantage  of  providing  ventilation 
where  it  would  not  otherwise  be  provided.  The  use  of  an 
economizing  coil  in  the  manner  shown  effects  a  reduction  of 
about  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  steam  that  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  heat  the  building. 

43.  The  amount  of  cooling  surface  required  in  the  econo- 
mizing coil  depends  on  the  amount  of  radiation  served  and 
the  temperature  at  which  the  water  of  condensation  is  to 
be  discharged  into  the  sewer.  With  the  economizing-coil 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  13,  the  proper  surface,  in  square 
feet,  of  the  coil  may  be  determined  by  using  Table  II. 

TABIiEJ  II 
ECONOMIZING    COIL.    FACTORS 


Temperature  of  Water 
Discharged  by  Trap 

Degp'ees 

For  Size  of  Economizing  Coil,  in  Square 
Feet  Multiply  Direct  Radiating 
urface  by 

8o 

.140 

100 

.100 

120 

.084 

140 

.066 

160 

.050 

For  example,  for  400  square  feet  of  direct  radiation  and  a 
condensation  temperature  of  100°  the  required  cooling  sur- 
face in  the  economizing  coil  will  be  400  X  .1  =  40  square  feet; 
while  for  a  condensation  temperature  of  160°,  the  required 
cooling  surface  will  be  only  400  X  .05  =  20  square  feet. 

44.  Steam -Trap  Capacity. — In  Table  III  is  given  the 
approximate  amount  of  radiation  from  which  ordinary  types 
of  steam  traps,  such  as  are  used  with  economizing  coils,  will 


freely  discharge  the  water  of  condensation  at  pressures  ran- 
ging from  5  to  10  pounds  per  square  inch, 

45.  C'oudenwitlon  Meters. — As  a  reliable  means  of 
determining  the  amount  of  steam  used  by  individual  con- 
sumers, special  meters  are  provided  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  condensation  from  the  radiating  surface  in  each 
building,  the  monthly  charge  for  steam  being  in  accord  with 
registration  of  the  meter,  which  gives  the  amount  of  conden- 
sation, in  pounds. 

TABLE  III 

APPROXIMATE    CAPACITY    OF    STEAM    TRAPS 


Site  of  Tr»p 

O0!l« 

Amount  of  Direct  Radiating  Surface  Trap  Will 
Drain,  in  Square  Feet 

Inches 

Direct 

Indirect 

i 

I,20O 

800 

i 

2,200 

1, 400 

I 

3.400 

3,200 

li 

4.800 

3,100 

li 

6.800 

4,400 

46.  piping  Systems.— Any  of  the  common  methods  of 
piping  buildings  may  be  employed  for  the  indoor  distribu- 
tion of  steam  supplied  by  a  central  station.  Equally  good 
results  are  obtained  with  single,  double,  drop,  and  other 
systems  of  piping  when  properly  proportioned,  but  when 
the  available  pressure  is  greater  than  would  ordinarily  be 
generated  in  an  isolated  private  plant  designed  for  heating 
the  same  building,  the  piping  throughout  may  be  made  some- 
what smaller.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  smaller  piping  than  would 
otherwise  be  used  may  be  put  into  a  building  to  be  heated 
by  steam  derived  from  a  source  outside  the  building,  because 
the  distance  bet\veen  the  lowest  point  in  the  supply  main  and 
the  return  connection,  or  inlet  to  the  steam  trap,  may  be 
made  greater  than  the  corresponding  distance  between  the 
lowest  point  in  the  supply  main  and  the  boiler  water-line  of 
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a  private  plant.  The  water-line  of  a  heating  system  supplied 
with  steam  from  a  central  station  corresponds  to  the  position 
of  the  inlet  opening:  of  the  steam  trap,  which  may  be  lowered 
sufficiently  to  obtain  any  desired  drop  in  pressure,  the  adopted 
size  of  piping:  corresponding  to  the  chosen  drop  in  pressure. 

Recently  there  has  been  introduced  a  new  system  of  house 
piping  in  which  top-connected  radiators  are  installed  and 
steam  supplied  at  very  low  pressure  through  specially 
constructed  valves  that  are  designed  to  permit  the  use  of  as 
much  of  each  radiator  as  is  desired;  that  portion  of  the 
radiator  not  filled  with  steam  (being  the  lower  part)  acts  as 
economizing  radiation  and  by  extracting  the  heat  in  the  water 
of  condensation  practically  all  the  heat  originally  contained 
in  the  steam  when  delivered  to  the  radiator  is  utilized. 

Private  hot-water  heating  plants  may  readily  be  adapted 
to  the  use  of  steam  supplied  from  a  central  station  through 
the  use  of  a  steam-heated  hot-water  boiler. 

47.  Temperature  Regtilation. — In  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  steam  from  a  central  heating  plant,  auto- 
matic regulation  of  the  temperature  in  the  buildings  supplied 
is  usually  accomplished  by  placing  in  each  building  one  or 
more  thermostats,  by  the  action  of  which  compressed  air  is 
admitted  to  or  released  from  the  shut-off  valves.  Not  only 
is  the  temperature  of  the  building  thus  regulated,  but  a 
material  saving  of  steam  is  effected. 


RATES    FOR    HEATING 

48.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  rates  charged 
for  central-station  heating  in  different  cities,  the  conditions 
controlling  the  price  charged  being  the  cost  of  fuel,  the  dis- 
tance the  service  is  carried,  the  range  of  external  temperature, 
the  humidity  and  wind  velocity,  and  the  duration  of  the  heat- 
ing season.  In  some  localities,  a  flat  rate  (that  is,  a  fixed 
amount)  per  season  is  in  vogue;  while  in  others- the  meter 
rate  has  been  adopted,  the  charge  for  steam  being  based  on 
the  amount  of  condensation  that  passes  through  the  meter 
in  a  given  time,  usually  a  month  of  42  weeks.      With  some 
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companies,  the  meter  rate  varies  with  the  amount  of  steam 
used,  the  charges  per  I.OttO  pounds  of  condensation  becom- 
ing !ess  as  the  arnount  of  steam  used  becomes  greater. 
Charges  for  steam  healing  are  sometimes  based  on  a  fixed 
rate  per  square  foot  of  radiation,  or  per  I.OOO  cubic  feet  of 
space  healed  (outside  measurement). 

Heating  companies  at  present  favor  the  use  of  a  meter 
that  measures  the  condensation  from  the  various  radiators 
and  pipes  throughout  the  building.  For  this  condensation  a 
price,  usually  about  one-tenth  the  cost  per  ton  of  anthracite. 
is  made  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  condensation  measured. 
on  which  basis  it  is  assumed  that  the  maximum  efficiency 
of  an  ordinary  isolated  private  heating  plant  would  be  an 
evaporation  of  5  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel,  in  which 
case  a  ton  of  fuel  would  produce  10.000  pounds  of  steam. 

The  method  of  charging  customers  for  steam  on  the  basis 
of  the  square  feet  of  radiation  installed  is  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory, because  of  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  radiation  to  the 
amount  of  space  heated  varies  greatly,  depending  largely  on 
the  pressure,  construction  of  the  building,  individual  temper- 
ament, and  economical  use  of  steam  by  the  customer. 

4ii.  As  the  actual  amount  of  radiation  in  use  in  a  house 
is  constantly  being  changed,  the  only  basis  of  charge  equi- 
table to  the  customer  and  the  company  alike  is  the  amount 
of  steam  consumed,  as  shown  by  the  condensation  meter. 
There  are  very  decided  difiterences  in  the  amount  of  steam 
required  by  various  customers  and  in  various  buildings,  due 
to  differences  in  the  amount  of  glass  and  wall  exposure, 
height  of  ceilings,  and  manner  in  which  the  customer  uses 
steam.  The  amount  of  steam  consumed  also  varies  with  the 
outside  temperature  and  is  most  decidedly  influenced  by  the 
humidity  and  by  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

SIZE    OF    IHSTRIBUTINR    MAINS 

50.  T-he  size  of  the  mains  through  which  steam  from  i 
central  station  is  distributed  depends  on  the  pressure  and  the 
distance  that  the  steam  is  to  be  carried.  Supply  mains  are 
usually  installed  to  provide  for  future  increases  in  the  demaod 
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for  steam,  so  that  no  generally  applicable  rule  for  determin- 
ing their  sizes  can  be  given.  For  comparatively  small  instal- 
lations, however,  the  proper  area  of  distributing  pipes,  in 
square  inches,  may  be  calculated  approximately  by  multiply- 
ing the  amount  of  radiation,  in  square  feet,  to  be  supplied,  by 
the  factors  given  in  Table  IV.  The  pipe  gizes  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  factors  presented  are  the  sizes  required  for  a 
gravity  system  of  heating  at  pressures  ranging  from  2  to 
10  pounds,  as  well  as  the  sizes  that  will  give  good  results 
with  the  Paul  and  Webster  systems  of  heating  at  or  below 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  required  area  of  service-pipe  connections  may  be 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  square  feet  of  radia- 
tion to  be  supplied  by  .0012,  if  the  service  pipes  do  not  exceed 
50  feet  in  length  and  if  the  pressure  does  not  drop  below 
10  pounds  in  the  mains;  otherwise,  the  service  pipes  should 
be  made  one  or  two  sizes  larger.  If  the  amount  of  radiation 
is  less  than  1,000  square  feet,  the  service  pipe  should  be 
increased  one  size.     No  service  pipe  smaller  than  li  inches 

should  be  used. 

TABL.E  IV 
FACTORS    FOR    AREA    OF    DISTRIBUTING    MAINS. 

IN    SQUARE    INCHES 


Gauffe  Pressure 
in  Mains 

Pounds  per 
SQuare  Incb 

Lenfftb  of  Distributinsr  Main,  in  Feet 

100 

JOO 

400 

600 

800 

1. 000 

i,aoo 

1.500 

Factors 

0,  with  Paul 
or  Webster 
system 

2 

5  to  lo 

.0025 
.0040 
.0030 

.00323 
.00516 
.00387 

.00375 
.00600 
.00450 

.00397 

.00636 

.00477 

.00412 
.oof)6o 
.00495 

.00420 
.00672 
.00504 

.00423 
.00676 
.00507 

.00425 
.00680 
.00510 

Example. — What  should  be  the  size  of  a  distributing  main  intended 
to  supply  12,000  square  feet  of  radiation,  the  main  being  1,400  feet  long 
and  the  steam  pressure  averaging  6  pounds  per  square  inch? 

Solution. — Referringto  Table  IV, the  factor  nearest  to  1,400  ft.  is  .0051. 
Then,  12,000  X  .0051  =  61.2  sq.  in.  area.  The  nearest  standard  size  of 
pipe  is  9  in.,  which  has  an  internal  area  of  68.6  sq.  in.     Ans. 


room  .-/  light,  heat,  and  power  is  furnished  to  the  build- 
ings y?.  C,  D.  E.  F.  C.  ;md  H.  The  amount  of  direct  radia 
tion  required  to  heat  each  building  is  shown  in  the  figure: 
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thus,  the  building /^  contains  5,600  square  feet.  The  boilers 
generate  steam  for  dynamos  located  in  the  engine  room. 
These  dynamos  generate  electricity  for  lighting  the  build- 
ings and  the  institution  grounds,  and  also  produce  the 
electric  current  for  the  elevator  motors  and' power  machines 
employed  throughout  the  institution.  The  exhaust  steam  fronji 
the  engines  is  turned  into  the  steam-heating  mains,  and  if 
this  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  radia- 
tion, the  surplus  is  provided  in  the  ordinary  manner  directly 
from  the  boilers  through  a  pressure-reducing  valve. 

In  order  to  use  the  exhaust  steam,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  low  pressure  in  the  mains;  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to 
equip  the  buildings  with  vacuum  steam-heating  systems, 
such  as  the  Paul  or  Webster  system.  This  will  reduce  the 
sizes  of  the  mains  to  a  minimum,  which  will  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  underground  system. 

If  the  boilers  are  located  below  the  level  of  the  lowest 
building,  the  mains  will  pitch  up  toward  the  buildings  and 
must  be  drained  at  each  service  connection.  In  such  a  case 
the  condensation  from  all  the  buildings  can  flow  by  gravity, 
if  necessary,  back  to  a  hotwell  in  the  boiler  room,  from 
which  receptacle  it  may  be  pumped  back  to  the  boilers.  If 
the  mains  pitch  down  from  the  boilers  to  the  buildings,  the 
mains  may  be  drained  either  through  the  service  connections 
or  by  a  steam  trap  located  at  each  of  the  lowest  ends. 

If  vacuum  systems  of  heating  are  employed  in  the 
buildings,  the  vacuum  pumps  in  the  buildings  can  pump  the 
condensation  water  back  to  the  boiler-room  hotwell  independ- 
ently of  the  pitch  of  the  mains,  or  into  the  sewer  through 
cooling  coils,  as  desired. 

52.  The  sizes  of  the  mains  in  Fig.  14,  as  marked,  are 
calculated  from  Table  IV  on  the  assumption  that  a  pres- 
sure of  from  5  to  10  pounds  per  square  inch  is  maintained 
in  the  main  at  the  engine  room  and  that  gravnty-return  sys- 
tems are  used  in  the  buildings.  During  moderately  cold 
weather,  the  pressure  in  the  mains  may  be  approximately 
6  pounds  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  but  during  very 


cold  weather,   when    a    large   volume    of    steam   must  flow 
lluougb  the  mains,  the  pressure  will  probably  rise  to  about 

8  or  10  pounds  above  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

53.  Table  V  shows  the  sizes  of  the  pipes  that  would  be 
used  for  the  underground  mains  shown  in  Fig.  14  with  differ- 
ent heating  systems  in  the  buildings.  With  a  low-pressure 
heatnig  system  in  the  buildings  and  a  pressure  of  from  5  lo 
1(1  pounds  in  the  mains,  the  steam  pipe  a  may  be  JO  inches 

TABLE    V 

SIZES    OF    MAINS    IN    FItl.    14 


Low-Pressara 

" 

.>.™, 

.S 

Sleara  at 

5  to  lO 

Pounds 
Pressure 

Steam  at 
I  Pounds 

Paul  Sy« 
Atmosphe 

ric 

Webster 

Vaeuimi 

a 

Pressnre 

Pressun 

Syslem 

s 

\ 

a. 

s. 

s 

s. 

s. 

s. 

£ 

ft-  ?i 

fl.  ^! 

n.  s 

rt. » 

■^  s 

fi. » 

il 

1 

1^ 

i^ 

\J 

i^ 

S| 

PI 

P 

l| 

w 

M         .   oi 

m 

w 

a! 

a 

lO 

5 

9 

3i 

, 

9 

b 

8 

4 

7 

2 

I 

7 

7 

4 

4* 

6 

2 

I 

6 

d 

,^i 

3 

4i 

ji 

3 

li 

} 

3 

e 

4* 

,U 

.li 

4 

2 

A 

4 

I 

6 

ik 

7 

5 

2 

5 

5 

S 

6 

3i 

•j 

s 

2 

} 

5 

h 

6 

3i 

7 

S 

2 

} 

S 

in  diameter  and  its  corresponding  return  main,  which  is  not 
shown,  may  be  6  inches  in  diameter.  If  the  pressure  in  tie 
steam  main  at  the  engine  house  does  not  exceed  2  pounds 
and  if  the  heating  systems  in  the  buildings  are  of  the  low- 
pressure  gravity  type,  the  size  of  the  pipe  line  a  should  be 
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12  inches  and  its  corresponding:  return  main  6  inches.  In  the 
same  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steam  main  a  for  either  a 
Webster  or  a  Paul  svstem  should  be  9  inches  and  the  corre- 
sponding  return  mains  about  3  or  Zh  inches. 

The  sizes  of  the  different  pipes  b,  c,  d,  e^  /,  g,  and  h  of  the 
underground  lines  are  also  given  in  the  table.  This  table 
emphasizes  the  economy  in  installation  that  can  be  secured 
by  installing  vacuum  systems  in  the  buildings  instead  of 
low-pressure  systems.  The  expansion  joints  along  the  lines 
are  shown  at  i.  The  lines  are  anchored  at  the  service  con- 
nections shown  running  into  the  buildings. 


HOT-WATEB  HEATING  PLANTS 


THE  CBNTRAIi  STATION 


GENBRAIi    INFORMATION 

54.  When  power  or  lighting  stations  are  combined  with 
a  central  hot-water  heating  plant,  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
engines  of  the  power  or  lighting  station  is  used  to  heat  the 
water  in  the  hot-water  heating  plant.  The  hot  water  is  forced 
by  a  pump,  located  at  the  station,  through  the  mains,  through 
the  piping  systems  and  radiators  in  the  buildings  to  be  heated, 
and  then  back  to  the  station,  where  it  is  reheated  and  again 
circulated  through  the  buildings.  Thus  the  water  is  used 
only  as  a  medium  to  convey  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engines  to  the  radiators  in  the  several  buildings. 

55.  Cheapness  of  installation  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  the  district  hot-water  heating  system,  it 
being  unnecessary  to  use  as  many  expansion  joints  as  are 
required  with  the  steam  system.  To  some  extent,  however, 
the  advantage  in  having  fewer  expansion  joints  is  offset  by 
the  necessity  for  a  return  line  of  the  same  size  as  the  supply 
main.  The  temperature  of  the  water  mains  being  lower  and 
the  heat  transmission  by  conduction  to  water  outside  the 
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mains  being  less  rapid,  subdrainage  is  considered  uDneces- 
sury  with  the  hot-water  system.  The  heat  loss  from  the 
undergronnd  mains  is  much  less  than  with  steam.  For  resi- 
dence heating,  the  hot-water  system  is  favored  because  of 
the  low  temperature  of  the  radiating  surface.  With  the  hot- 
water  system,  there  is  no  waste  of  water  at  low  points  in  the 
distributing  mains  nor  from  each  building  to  the  sewer; 
hence,  there  is  no  loss  of  heat  at  these  points.  Among 
other  advantages  claimed  for  the  hot-water  system  are 
ready  regulation  of  temperature,  the  possibility  of  using 
water  for  storing  the  heat  of  exhaust  steam  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted,  the  operation  of  engines  without  excessive 
back  pressure,  the  absence  of  offensive  odors  from  air  valves, 
and  easy  location  of  serious  losses  of  water. 

56.  Central-station  hot-water  heating  plants  are  usualij' 
installed  in  connection  with  electric  lighting  and  power  plants 
in  order  to  utilize  the  heat  in  exhaust  steam  that  would  other- 
wise be  wasted.  The  exhaust  steam  passes  into  closed 
heaters  of  large  capacity,  the  water  being  circulated  throuEih 
the  heater  and  distributing  pipes  by  means  of  pumps.  The 
outlet  of  the  heater  may  or  may  not  be  provided  wilb  a 
back-pressure  valve,  according  to  the  condition  under  which 
the  plant  is  operated.  As  a  rule,  however,  no  back  pressure 
on  the  engines  should  be  necessary.  Live  steam  may  be 
admitted  to  the  heaters  through  a  reducing  valve  when  the 
supply  of  exhaust  steam  is  insufficient,  or  auxiliary  boilers 
may  be  employed  for  generating  steam  at  low  pressure  or 
for  merely  heating  water  to  be  discharged  directly  into 
the   mains. 

57.  The  amount  of  exhaust  Steam  available  should  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  a  district  hot-water  heating  system. 
Except  to  provide  for  extremely  cold  weather  conditions  and 
to  obviate  lack  of  heat  in  case  of  accident  to  engines  furnish- 
ing exhaust  steam,  the  use  of  auxiliary  heating  apparatus 
should  not  be  necessary  in  a  properly  designed  plant,  which 
should  not  be  of  greater  extent  than  required  to  absorb  all 
the  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam  available. 
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The  amount  of  exhaust  steam  available  for  heating  pur- 
poses is  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  amount  of  live  steam 
delivered  to  the  engine  cylinder;  in  other  words,  80  per  cent, 
of  the  steam  consumed  by  the  engine  is  available  for  heating 
purposes.  Hence,  in  a  plant  wherein  the  steam  consumption 
per  horsepower  hour  is,  say,  30  pounds,  there  would  be 
available  for  heating  .80  X  30  =  24  potmds,  which  would  be 
sufficient  steam  for  heating  the  water  supply  to  140  square 
feet  of  direct  radiation  in  ordinary  winter  weather. 

No  effective  means  has  yet  been  found  for  storing  any 
considerable  amount  of  the  heat  of  surplus  exhaust  steam 
delivered  by  the  engines  at  times  when  the  demand  for 
power  is  at  a  maximum  for  use  at  times  when  there  is  a 
maximum  demand  for  heat.  The  storage  tank  sometimes 
employed  is  provided  solely  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
heat  when  the  supply  of  exhaust  steam  is  excessive,  as  at 
times  when  the  electric  load  is  heavy. 


INSTALLATION    AND    OPERATION 

58.  In  what  are  known  as  open-circuit  systems,  that  is, 
systems  in  which  the  pump  takes  its  supply  from  an  open 
tank,  the  pressure  on  the  outgoing  supply  main  at  the  station 
may  be  as  high  as  60  pounds  per  square  inch,  depending  on 
the  head,  or  pressure,  against  which  the  pump  works,  the 
head  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  highest  radiator 
above  the  pump,  plus  the  pressure  necessary  to  overcome 
friction  in  the  piping. 

With  closed-circuit  or  balanced-column  systems,  that  is, 
systems  in  which  the  pump  takes  its  supply  direct  from  the 
return  main,  the  differential  or  circulating  pressure  varies 
from  10  to  30  pounds,  depending  on  the  frictional  resistance 
of  the  piping. 

59.  The  velocity  with  which  the  water  in  the  system  is 
circulated  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
weather,  the  amount  of  water  supplied  per  square  foot  of 
radiating  surface  per  hour  varying  from  6  to  18  pounds, 
depending  on  the  temperature    drop  and  emissive  capacity 


of  the  radiation.     The  following  table  gives  the  approximate 
flow  of  water  necessary  per  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  ■ 
per  hour  at  various  temperature  differences: 

TABL.K    VI 


TeiQperature  Difference  Between  Air  ia 
Room  and  Water  in  Radiator 

Teroperatura 

Degrees  Fahrenheit 

Difference  Between 

Rctarn  Pipes 

90                          100                         lie 

Degrees  Fahrenheit 

Flow  of  Water  Reqaired  per  Square  Foot 

of  Radiating  Surface  per  Hour,  in  Pounds 

lO 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

12 

13-30 

14.20 

IS. 00 

14 

11.40 

12.10 

12.80 

16 

10.00 

10.60 

11.30 

18 

8.88 

9.42 

9.1J6 

30 

8.04 

8.46 

8.M 

60.  To  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  extremely  cold 
and  high  winds  some  engineers  install  sufficient  radiation  lo 
maintain  an  internal  temperature  of  70°  with  an  external 
temperature  of  20°  below  zero.  When  thus  proportioned, 
the  central  station  is  called  on  to  supply,  on  an  average, 
water  for  but  40  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  amount  of  radia- 
tion installed,  the  requirements  throughout  the  season  seldom 
exceeding  this  percentage. 

The  amount  of  direct  radiation  that  should  be  installed  in 
buildings  of  ordinary  construction  and  exposure,  in  order 
to  meet  extremely  cold  weather  requirements  with  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature  of  the  circulating  water,  may  be 
found  by  the  following: 

RhIo. — Divide  the  vumber  of  square  feel  ol  exposed  ■wail  sur- 
face by  10,  and  the  cubical  contenls,  in  cubic  (eel,  by  100;  "di 
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the  exposed  glass  surface ^  in  square  feet,  to  the  quotients;  the  sum 
thus  obtained  will  be  the  number  of  square  feet  of  direct  radiating 
surfcue  required  for  the  building, 

^'  ^  =  1+1^+^ 

where  R  =  .direct  radiation,  in  square  feet; 

W  =  exposed  wall  surface,  in  square  feet; 
V  =  volume  of  building,  in  cubic  feet; 
G  =  exposed  glass  surface,  in  square  feet. 

The  amount  of  radiation  computed  by  the  rule  just  given  is 
about  50  per  cent,  more  than  is  installed  for  ordinary  hot- 
water  heating  systems  furnished  with  individual  boilers. 
This  excess  of  radiation  will  offset  a  low  temperature  in  the 
street  mains,  such  as  is  liable  to  occur  during  cold  weather. 

Example. — A  dweUing  house  has  22  windows  measuring  2  feet 
9  inches  by  6  feet;  the  total  wall  surface  is  3,040  square  feet,  and  the 
cubical  contents  are  28,560  cubic  feet.  How  much  direct  radiation  is 
required? 

Solution. — Since  2  ft.  9  in.  =  2}  ft.,  the  exposed  glass  surface  is 
2}  X  6  X  22  =  363  sq.  ft.,  and  the  exposed  wall  surface  3,040  -  363 
=  2,677  sq.  ft.     Applying  the  rule  given, 

R  =  ?^  +  ??^  -f  363  =  916.3  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

61.  For  controlling  the  amount  of  water  supplied  to  each 
building,  it  is  customary  to  insert  what  is  known  as  a  choker 
in  the  return  line  of  the  house  circuit.  This  choker  may  be 
a  short  piece  of  small  pipe  inserted  between  two  reducers  in 
the  return  line,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  15,  or  it  may  be  a  per- 

Fig.  15 

forated  disk  inserted  in  a  union  coupling  in  the  return  line. 
Whichever  method  is  adopted,  the  size  of  the  choker  open- 
ing for  supplying  a  given  amount  of  radiation  at  a  given 
temperature  drop  is  governed  by  the  difference  in  the  pres- 
sure on  opposite  sides  of  the  disk.  Table  VII  gives  the 
approximate    amounts    of    direct    radiation    that    may    be 
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supplied  through  chokers  of  various  sizes  with  a  pressure 
(Jifterence  of  5  pounds  and  with  different  temperature  drops. 
The  capacity  of  chokers  at  pressure  difEerences  other  than 
S  ptmnds  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  quantities  in 
Table  VII  by  the  factor,  corresponding  to  the  pressure  dif- 
ference, taken  from  Table  VIII. 

TABLE  VII 

DIRECT  RAniATlO.V  SUPPLIED  TBROtJOH  CI 
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TABL,K   VIII 

FACTORS 

FOR    CHOKER    CAPACITY 

Pressure  Difference 

Factor 

Pressure  Difference 

Pactof 

Pounds  per  Square  Inch 

Pounds  per  Square  Inch 

, 

.48 

8 

1.21 

2 

.64 

9 

1.29 

3 

■  77 

ID 

1-3'' 

4 

.90 

15 

I-S5 

6 

1. 10 

ZO 

1-74 

7 

1.16 

25 

i.yi 

62.  With  the  use  of  a  forced  circulation  of  hot  water  no 
attention  need  be  paid  to  'he  pitch  of  the  flow  and  retuni 
pipes,  which  may  be  run  side  by  side  or  one  above  the  other. 
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u  may  be  most  convenieiit.  The  piping  may  be  run  over 
doorways  or  other  obstmcdons  without  interfering  with  the 
ctrcnlation* 

68.  Varions  methods  for  preventfais:  loss  of  heat  from  the 
street  mains  of  hot-water  heating  systems  have  been  adopted 
with  more  or  less  satisfactory  results.  In  practice  it  has 
been  found  that,  besides  the  street-main  protection,  it  is 
desirable  also  to  cover  the  cellar  mains  and  risers.  Exces- 
sive loss  of  heat  from  cellar  mains  may  be  prevented  at 
comparatively  small  expense  by  cutting  up  100-pound  rolls 
of  asbestos  paper,  ih  inch  in  thickness,  into  sections  6  inches 
wide,' and  then  wind  the  strip  several  times  around  the  pipe, 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  reverse.  Further 
economy  is  secnred  by  covering  the  risers  as  well,  so  that 
ia  fery  mild  weather  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  be  given 
oiE  bf  them  need  not  be  dissipated  by  the  opening  of  doors 
and  windows  when  the  temperature  in  the  room  becomes  too 
Ugh,  even  with  all  the  radiators  shut  o£E. 

64.  Temperature  regulation  in  district  hot- water  heating: 
plants  is  effected  in  two  ways:  By  hand  or  thermostatic 
regulation  in  eadi  building  served,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  delivered  being  constant;  or,  by  station  regulation 
tbrongh  variation  of  the  speed  of  the'  pump  or  of  the  temper- 
^tnre  of  the  water  forced  through  the  mains.  The  speed  of 
^  pomp  may  be  controlled  automatically  by  thermostatic 
4>paratus,  or  by  an  attendant,  to  suit  the  demand  for  heat, 
tt  indicated  by  the  temperature  of  the  return  water.  When 
^  immp  is  operated  at  a  fixed  speed,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  varied  at  the  station  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
Weather.  Then,  by  adjusting  the  radiator  valves,  the  proper 
^onnt  of  water  is  constantly  circulated  through  the  radiation 
^  each  building,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
'seating  season  the  customer  need  pay  no  attention  whatever 
^  the  regulation  of  the  heat  supplied. 


CliA^SIPICATlON 

65.  There  are  three  systems  of  hot-water  distrihuticm; 
viz,,  the  single-main  closed-circuit  system;  the  douhU-main  open- 
circuit  system;  and  the  double-main  chsed-eircuit,  or  balaHced- 
column,  system.  In  single-main  systems,  the  street  main  is 
of  the  same  size  throughout  its  entire  circuit;  whereas,  wilh 
the  double-main  system,  the  supply  and  return  pipes  may  be 
reduced  in  size,  according  as  the  amount  of  radiating  surface 
to  be  supplied  diminishes,  as.  the  distance  from  the  station 
increases.  For  lateral  branches,  the  double-main  system 
permits  the  use  of  smaller  piping  than  can  be  used  in  the 
loop  or  shunt  necessary  with  the  single-main  system.  This 
advantage,  however,  may  in  some  cases  be  offset  by  the  fad 
that  the  cost  of  installing  a  single-main  system  is  less  than 
that  for  a  double-main  system. 


SINOI.E-MAIN    I)I9TRIBimOS 

66.     With    the   slDKle-main    system,    as    indicated  in 

Fig.  16,  the  water  that  passes  through  the  piping  system  of 
one  building  must  also  pass  through  the  piping  and  radiators 


of  other  buildings  before  it  returns  to  the  heater  at  the  cen- 
tral station.  As  shown,  the  house-service  flow  connection  « 
is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  main,  the  return  connection* 
being  made  to  the  side  of  the  same  main,  a  short  distance  >o 
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advance  of  the  supply  connection.  The  branches  on  the 
underground  main  may  be  fitted  with  internal  partitions  to 
divert  part  of  the  current  into  the  branch  pipes;  or  the 
branches  may  be  made  with  45°  fittings. 

67.  With  the  double-main  system,  as  indicated  by 
Fig.  17,  the  water  passed  through  one  building  does  not 
enter  another  before  its  return  to  the  station.  The  water 
flows  from  the  street  supply,  or  flow,  main  through  the 
pipes  and  radiators  in  the    building    and  thence   into   the 
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Street  return  main,  each  building  thus  having  a  distinctly 
separate  supply  and  return.  As  the  pressure  in  the  flow 
main  is  higher  than  the  pressure  in  the  return  main,  a  strong 
and  positive  circulation  of  water  is  obtained  through  the 
heating  systems  in  the  buildings. 

68.  With  the  Evans-Almlrall  system,  as  indicated 
by  Fig.  18,  which  is  a  map  of  the  system  installed  in  the 
central  part  of  a  town,  the  distributing  main  forms  a  con- 
tinuous circuit,  or  closed  loop,  having  what  are  commonly 
termed  shunts  A,  A  extending  off  from  the  main  line.  The 
hot  water  is  forcibly  circulated  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
pump  inserted  directly  in,  and  hence  forming  a  part  of,  the 
circuit,  which  is  completely  closed. 

The  pipe  forming  the  main  circuit  of  the  system  shown  in 
Fig.  18  is  5  inches  in  diameter,  with  3-inch  shunts,  there 
being  about  6,500  feet  of  main.  One  of  the  shunts  is  longer 
than  the  others,  serving  a  greater  amount  of  radiating  sur- 
face; a  valve  a  is  placed  in  the  4-inch  by-pass  for  this  shunt, 


lo  cause  a  proper  atnoiint  of  water  to  flow  through  the  shant 
by  ofEering  resislanee  in  the  by-pass.  The  mains  are 
enclosed  in  wooden  conduits  and  are  laid  in  trenches  about 
'i  feet  deep.     Both  the  supply  and  the  return  to  the  buildings 
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are  connected  to  the  main  with  a  valve  in  each  pipe,  so  that 
each  house  is  heated  on  a  shunt,  and  the  circulation  is 
obtained  by  the  difference  in  the  frictional  resistance  in  the 
1>ranch   and   the   main   pipes.     The  mains  are  anchored  ai 
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eac^  of  the  points  d  by  sl  wtou^ bt-iron  strap  passing  over  the 
pipe,  which  it  holds  down  on  a  cast-iron  saddle,  the  ends  of 
the  iron  strap  projecting  through  a  channel  bar  and  being 
fitted  with  nuts.  The  anchor  is  enclosed  in  a  double  box, 
about  a  foot  square,  and  the  channel  bar  underneath  extends 
about  18  inches  each  side  of  it,  embedded  in  the  trench 
suing.  Slip  expansion 
joints  are  located  at  c 

about  midway  between         fglqjpz^:^^^-**^:^-^  |; 

anchors. 

69.  A  conventional 
illustration  showing  the 
arrangement  of  appar- 
atus at  the  station  is 
presented  in  Fig.  19. 
Exhaust  steam  from  the 
engines  first  passes 
through  an  open  feed- 
water  heater  and  grease 
extractor  a  wherein  the 
f eedwater  for  the  boilers 
is  heated,  and  the  cyl- 
inder oil  is  removed 
from  the  exhaust  steam, 
which  then  passes 
through  the  closed  ex- 
haust heater  b,  where  it 
gives  up  its  heat  to  the 
circulating  water  for  the 
heating  system,  the  sur- 
plus exhaust  steam,  if  fig  is 
any,  escaping  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  connection 
c  and  exhaust  escape  pipe  d.  The  exhaust  heater  ^  is 
elevated  above  the  water-line  in  the  open  feedwater  heater, 
so  that  the  condensation  from  the  exhaust  steam  will  flow  to 
the  feedwater  heater  by  gravity,  to  be  pumped  to  boilers  as 
feedwater.     The  exhaust  heater  b  is  usually  open  to   the 
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alinosphere,  so  as  to  obviate  back  pressure  un  the  engines. 
Elevated  some  distance  ut)«>ve  the  boilers  is  a  live-steam 
water  beater  t  similar  to  the  exhaust  heater,  but  smaller. 
When  live  steam  is*  re(iiiired  for  heating  it  is  taken  from 
the  main  steam  pipe  directly  to  this  heater,  the  steam  pass- 
ing through  tubes  surrounded  by  the  circulating  water  of 
the  system.  The  condensation  from  the  live  steam  returns 
to  the  boilers  by  gravity  at  a  temperature  corresponding 
to  the  pressure.  By-pass  connections  are  provided,  as 
shown,  for  cutting  out  of  service  any  or  all  of  the  heaters, 
the  exhaust  steam  then  passing  directly  to  the  atmosphere 
through  the  exhaust  pipe  d.  From  the  healer  b.  the  hot 
water  is  pumped  through  the  distributing  main  by  a  cen- 
trifugal circulating  pump  that  maintains  a  difference  in 
pressure  of  20  pounds  or  more  per  square  inch  between  the 
supply  and  return  ends  of  the  main.  The  piping  system 
being  closed,  there  is  no  unbalanced  head  of  water  to  pump 
against,  the  pump  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  pressure  due 
to  the  height  of  the  highest  radiator  on  the  suction  side  of  the 
pipe.  With  open-circuit  systems;using  a  storage  tank,  which 
leaves  an  open  place  in  the  return  circuit,  the  balancing 
effect  of  the  pressure  that  would  otherwise  exist  on  the  return 
line  is  lost.  The  open-circuit  systems  require  the  use  of  a 
steam-driven  duplex  pump,  using,  say,  150  pounds  of  steam 
per  horsepower-hour,  while  centrifugal  pumps  may  be  driven 
by  a  belt  from  an  engine  at  an  expenditure  of  about  28 
pounds  of  steam  per  horsepower-hour.  The  closed  expansion 
tank  /  may  be  located  at  any  convenient  point  in  the  station. 

70.  With  the  single-main  system  of  hot-water  distri- 
bution, the  service  connection  to  each  building,  usually 
\\  inches  for  1.2*)0  square  feet  of  radiation  or  less,  is  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  main  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  but  the  return 
from  the  building  is  hrouj^ht  back  into  the  side  of  the  same 
main  at  a  point  beyond  the  supply  connection,  the  piping  in 
each  building  forming  what  is  commonly  called  a  shunt, 
through  which  only  a  coniiiaralively  small  part  of  the  current 
of  water  is  diverted  from  the  main  circuit. 
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71.  The  supply  of  heat  sent  out  from  the  station  is 
regulated  by  varying  the  speed  of  the  pump  and,  con- 
sequently, the  amount  of  water  circulated  in  a  given  time. 
Posted  near  the  thermometer  in  the  main  supply  pipe,  in 
some  hot-water  heating  plants,  is  a  carefully  tabulated 
schedule  by  which  the  engineer  can  tell  at  a  glance  how  hot 
the  water  must  be  to  warm  the  buildings  to  70°  at  any  given 
outside  temperature,  so  that  customers  need  not  touch  the 
radiator  valves  during  an  entire  heating  season.  The  fact 
that  the  temperature  of  the  heating  surface  in  the  entire 
system  may  thus  be  controlled  is  of  particular  advantage  in 
moderate  weather.  

DOUBLE-MAIN    DISTRIBUTION 

72.  Xaryan  System. — A  conventional  illustration  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Yaryan  system  is 
presented  in  Fig.  20.  Exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  passes 
through  the  pipe  a  into  a  closed  heater  .^  wherein  it  is  con- 
densed, the  water  of  condensation  passing  through  the  drip 
pipe  r  to  a  receiving  tank,  from  which  the  boiler  feed-pumps 
pump  it  back  into  the  boilers.  The  water  to  be  heated  is 
pumped  from  the  expansion  tank  d  through  the  heater  b  by  the 
circulating  pump  ^,  the  water  being  forced  around  the  copper 
tubes  of  the  heater  and  then  into  the  outgoing  supply  main  / 
for  distribution.  After  passing  through  the  pipe  and 
radiators  of  the  buildings  to  be  warmed,  the  water  returns 
to  the  expansion  tank  d  through  the  return  main^,  again  to 
be  heated  and  pumped  around  the  circuit.  The  return  main 
is  sometimes  attached  directly  to  the  suction  pipe  of  the 
pump,  the  expansion  tank  then  being  elevated  above  the 
highest  radiator  and  connected  to  the  return  by  a  small  pii)e. 
When  the  available  supply  of  exhaust  steam  is  inadequate, 
the  deficiency  may  be  made  up  by  using  live  steam  from  the 
boilers  or  by  passing  the  water  through  an  ordinary  hot- 
water  heating  boiler  forming  a  part  of  the  circuit.  When 
more  exhaust  is  being  produced  than  is  required  to  heat  the 
water,  the  excess  is  delivered  to  a  water-storage  tank  to  be 
used  later  when  the  electrical  output  is  small. 


The  external  circulating  system  consists  of  two  wroughi- 
iron  pipes,  laid  side  by  side  in  the  ground  and  carefully 
protected  by  insulation.  One  pipe  serves  for  the  outflow  of 
hot  water  impelled  by  the  pumps,  and  the  other  for  the 
return  water  from  the  radiators  in  tbe  various  houses  heated, 
which  water  goes  back  to  the  suction  end  of  the  pumps,  to 


be    forted   again    through    the   heaters,  where   the  loss  in 
temperature  is  restored. 

73.  Expansion  of  the  underground  mains  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  U.  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  where 
Ihe  nni  is  straight,  and  by  means  of  90°  bends  at  cornerS' 
Thir  U's  are  placed  about  600  feet  apart,  and  as  the  extrenw 
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expansion  is  about  i  inch  in  100  feet,  each  U  takes  care  of 
4i  inches  of  expansion.  When  the  mains  are  laid,  an  extra 
stress  is  pttt  on  the  U's  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  they  will  work  when  compensating  for  expansion. 
The  service  pipes  to  the  various  houses  are  1-inch  pipe,  and 
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the  return  line  is  throttled  with  a  choker  or  perforated  disk 
inside  the  building,  the  size  of  opening  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  radiation,  but  averaging  i  inch.  To  prevent 
serious  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  to  the  wet  ground,  usually 
found  at  greater  depth,  the  mains  are  laid  in  a  trench  only 
30  inches  deep. 

74.  The  insulation  for  the 
underground  pipe  lines  is 
shown  in  Fig.  22.  The  top, 
bottom,  and  sides  are  made  in 
separate  sections  by  using  for 
the  top  and  bottom  three  1-inch 
boards,  separated  with  i-inch  -(-."-.■  -i^^M^f 
strips  to  form  air  spaces,  with 

1"  X  4"  boards  on  the  sides  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
earth.  The  outside  boards  are  creosoted,  but  the  heat  in  the 
mains  keeps  all  other  boards  dry. 

75.  The  method  of  piping  an  ordinary  small  residence 
for  use  with  the  Yaryan  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.S.     Hot 


water  from  the  street  main  enters  the  house  through  a  1-iach 
service  pipe  a,  the  radiator  connections  being  taken  off  in 
series,  as  indicated.  Between  the  supply  and  return  connec- 
tions to  each  radiator,  the  main  6  is  reduced  in  size  to  create 
sufficient  resistance  to  direct  the  course  of  the  water  apor 
down  as  the  case  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 


a  continiions  circulation  when  one  or  more  radiators  may  be 
shut-off.  With  a  forced  circulation  of  hot  water,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  the  position  of  the  radiator  in  relation 
to  the  supply  main,  nor  has  the  pitch  of  the  pipinfi  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  direction  or  force  of  the  circulation. 
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The  flow  of  water  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  thermostatic 
valve  f ,  and  a  choker  d  in  the  return  main.  The  amount  of 
radiation  installed  should  be  somewhat  greater  than  for  a 
gnravity  hot-water  heating  system,  because  it  has  been  found 
more  economical  to  supply  water  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  than  to  use  less  radiation  with  a  higher 
temperature. 

76.  Houses  should  be  equipped  with  sufficient  radiation 
to  heat  them  to  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  with  an  outside  tem- 
perature of  30°  above  zero,  the  entering  water  being  at  160°. 
By  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  water  1°  for 
*ach  degree  of  variation  in  the  outside  temperature,  an 
approximately  constant  temperature  may  be  maintained  in 
the  houses  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  A  pressure  of  about 
50  pounds  is  usually  maintained  on  the  feed-line  during  cold 
weather,  and  about  40  pounds  during  moderate  weather. 

The  loss  of  heat  from  the  underground  hot-water  piping 
varies  from  15  to  35  per  cent.  The  drop  in  temperature  in 
the  supply  main  is  approximately  1°  for  each  400  feet  of 
length  in  the  coldest  weather,  the  loss  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  insulation. 

The  temperature  of  the  hot  water  may  be  varied  from  120° 
in  mild  weather  to  210°  in  extremely  cold  weather. 

77,  ScliotC  System. — The  general  arrangement  of 
Scliott's  balanced-column  system,  having  a  closed  cir- 
cuit and  double-main  distribution,  is  indicated  in  a  con- 
ventional way  by  Fig.  24.  Exhaust  steam  from  the  engines, 
2tc.  passes  through  an  oil  separator  a,  A  portion  of  the 
steam  flows  through  the  branch  b  to  the  open  feedwater 
[leater  r,  the  balance  flowing  to  the  condenser  d,  where  all  of 
the  remaining  steam  is  condensed.  This  condenser  is  made 
ap  of  500  or  600  copper  tubes  having  a  diameter  of  from 
^  to  i  inch.  The  shell  of  the  condenser  is  made  in  two 
parts  that  are  bolted  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
flexible  joint  to  accommodate  expansion  of  the  tubes,  to 
prevent  trouble  from  leakage.  By  either  of  the  two  duplex 
pumps  €,e  the    circulating    water    is    pumped    through    the 
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condenser  tubes  to  the  distributing:  mains,  which  are  capped 
at  the  end  of  the  circuit,  so  as  to  force  all  the  water  through 
the  houses.  In  case  the  supply  of  exhaust  steam  is  insuffi- 
cient to  heat  the  water  to  the  required  temperature,  the 
water  is  by-passed  through  an  auxiliary  boiler  /  by  opening 
valves  g  and  h  and  closing  valve  /.  The  auxiliary  heating 
boiler  may  be  one  of  a  battery  of  boilers,  but  being  used  as 
a  hot-water  heater,  it  is  tapped  the  same  size  as  the  heating 
main  at  top  and  bottom.  The  water  is  pumped  in  at  the 
top  and  goes  out  at  the  bottom  into  the  distributing  mains. 
In  mild  weather,  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  steam,  the  latter 
may  be  passed  through  the  condenser  and  then,  by  opening 
the  valve  y,  through  the  piping  k  to  the  vapor  pipe  /  above 
the  back-pressure  valve  »j,  directly  over  the  open  feedwater 
heater.  The  water  of  condensation  in  the  condenser  is 
drained  to  the  feedwater  heater,  or,  when  this  is  not  possible, 
is  discharged  to  the  sewer  through  the  pipe  «. 

Excessive  pressure  on  the  hot-water  distributing  pipes  is 
obviated  by  a  relief  valve  o  of  special  construction,  and 
the  water  discharged  therethrough  is  allowed  to  run  into  the 
overflow  tank  p, 

78.  The  term  balanced  column  is  applied  to  this  system 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  small  pump  ^,  set  close  to  the 
duplex  pumps,  is  employed  to  maintain  automatically  any 
desired  pressure  up  to,  say,  40  pounds.  The  pump  q  takes 
its  supply  of  water  from  the  overflow  tank  p,  feedwater 
heaters,  or  directly  from  the  city  water  mains,  and  discharges 
into  the  suction  of  the  duplex  pumps,  thus  making  up  the 
leakage  that  occurs  throughout  the  system  and  balancing 
the  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  pump.  The  pressure 
carried  at  the  station  depends  on  the  distance  the  water  is' 
carried,  height  of  buildings  to  be  heated,  rapidity  of  circu- 
lation desired,  etc.  It  is  not  considered  good  practice  to 
attempt  to  heat  buildings  more  than  three  stories  in  height, 
nor  is  it  desirable  to  carry  over  40  pounds  pressure  in  cast- 
iron  radiators,  which  are  commonly  designed  for  about 
40  pounds  per  square  inch. 


79.  The  flow  and  relurn  pipes  in  the  street  are  freqneoiljr 
placed  side  by  side  in  an  insulating  box  filled  with  soft-wood 
shavings.  The  box  is  made  of  2-iiich  hemlock  with  a  double 
bottom,  solid  sides,  and  a  top  with  an  air  space,  and  at  the 
service  connections  is  usually  made  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
free  lateral  travel  of  service  lines  of  not  less  than  3  inches. 
After  the  top  of  the  box  is  laid  on,  the  whole  is  covered 
with  one  thickness  of  heavy  tarred  or  asphalted  felt.  Under- 
drains  must  also  be  provided  where  there  is  danger  of  water 
filling  the  box. 

TABLE    IX 

sizes    OP    SERVICK    PIPES 


Direct 
Radiation 

Length  of  Service  Pipe 

Feet 

■»       1       - 

»» 

Indies. 

500 

750 

1.000 

•i 
•  i 

.! 
.i 

li 
li 

^,ooo 

la 

2 

2 

2,500 

2 

2 

2J 

^.000 

' 

2S 

J; 

As  a  rule,  the  street-main  tappings  for  house-service  con- 
nections arc  1  inch,  no  matter  how  much  radiation  is  to  be 
supplied,  but  after  leaving  the  1-inch  valve,  placed  to  control 
the  sup|>Iy  to  the  house,  the  size  of  the  pipe  is  increased. 
House-service  connections  are  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
street-supply  main.  They  are  usually  made  with  a  swivel 
connection  at  the  valve  on  the  street  main,  running  to  and 
through  the  house  foundation  without  anchors. 

Ordinarily  the  house-service  pipe  is  increased  to  I  i  inches, 
and  is  dropped  lo  the  hnitom  of  the  street  main  and  then 
run  horizontally  for  ahimt  4  feet,  to  allow  for  expansion,  and 
then  direct  to  the  cellar,  where  the  connections  are  made. 
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80,  Table  IX  gives  the  sizes  of  service  pipe  required 
for  various  amounts  of  radiation. 

81.  With  the  Schott  system  of  heating  from  a  central 
station,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25  by  a  line  diagram,  it  is  customary 
to  subdivide  the  main  feed-line  a  in  the  cellar  into  loops  or 
belts  b  by  OS  fittings  or  twin  L's,  no  belt  carrying  more  than 
250  square  feet  of  radiation.     All  changes  in  direction  of 
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runs  of  belts  are  made  by  bending  the  pipe,  care  being 
exercised  not  to  flatten  the  pipe  in  bending  it.  Each  belt  is 
provided  with  a  gate  valve  d  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the 
main  feed,  and  another  gate  valve  e  where  it  reenters  the 
return  r,  a  plugged  drip  T  is  inserted  at  the  lowest  point  of 


each  belt,  so  that  when  the  gate'valves  d,  e  are  closed  the 
WMler  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  piping  and  the  radiators 
attached  to  that  belt  without  affecting  the  operation  of  the 
balance  of  the  heating  system,  thus  facilitating  repair  wo rit 
whenever  necessary.  The  main  feed-lines  in  the  building 
are  usually  1  inch  for  one  or  two  belts;  ij  inches  for  three 
or  four  belts;  \\  inches  for  five  to  eight  belts;  2  inches  for 
nine  to  sixteen  bells:  2s  inches  for  seventeen  or  more  belts, 
and  when  tnore  than  100  feet  long  one  size  larger  pipe  than 
given  is  installed. 

For  heating  ordinary  residences,  as  indicated  by  Fij-iS. 


each  radiator  r  has  a  separate  I-inch  supply  from,  and  a 
return  to.  the  bell,  both  supply  and  return  connections  being 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  belt  piping,  and  the  branch  lo 
each  radiator  has  a  horizontal  run  of  not  less  than  18  inches, 
as  indicated  by  Fig.  26.  Each  radiator  is  provided  with  a 
positive  air  valve,  and  a  1-inch  radiator  valve  on  the  reium 
as  well  as  on  the  supply  connection.  Inserted  in  the  bek 
mains  between  the  supply  and  return  connections  to  each 
radiator,  as  shown  in  Figs.  25  and  26,  are  pipes  of  smaller 
diameter,  and  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  radiator. 
These  pipes  are  commonly  csWeA  chokers,  the  same  term  also 
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being  applied  to  thfe  perforated  disk  inserted  in  the  return 
line  of  other  systems  of  hot-water  heating  by  forced  circula- 
tion. The  choker  pipes  are  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  circulation  of  the  water,  and,  as  indicated  by 
Fig.  26,  they  are  of  different  sizes,  depending  on  the  number 


Pio.  27 


and  location  of  'the  radiators  supplied  and  on  other  local 
conditions  peculiar  to  each  installation.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  first  choker  applied  to  the  flow  main  of  each  belt  is 
4-inch  pipe,  while  J-inch  choker  pipes  are  employed  at  the 
other  branch  connections. 


As  indicated  by  Fig.  27.  ihe  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  the  temperature  in  each  house  is  autoinaticaiiy  con- 
trolled comprises  a  thermostat  a  and  a  diaphragm  valve  b, 
together  with  an  air  filter  c  for  removiiiE  particles  of  dust, 
scale,  or  other  dirt  that  might  clog  the  valves  of  the  thermo- 
stat. For  operating  the  valve  b.  a  supply  of  compressed  air 
from  the  central  station  is  obtained  tlirough  a  ,-inch  ser\-ice 
connection  d  taken  off  a  J-inch  air  service  pipe  running  into 
Uie  cellar  from  the  street.  The  flow  of  the  compressed  air 
into  the  diaphragm  chamber  of  the  valve  b  is  controlled  by  the 
operation  of  the  thermostat  a.  The  latter  is  adjusted  to  main- 
tain any  desired  temperature  from  60°  to  SO"  by  actuating  the 
valve  b  so  as  to  control  the  flow  of  water  through  the  healing 
system.  The  thermostat  is  placed  on  the  wall  in  a  eeniral  part 
of  the  house,  at  a  distance  of  about  5i  feet  from  the  floor,  It 
is  connected  to  the  valve  b  and  filter  r  by  means  of  t-inch 
armored  lead  tubing  wound  with  galvanized  steel  wire.  The 
tubing  may  be  connected  by  brass  couplings  with  soldered 
joints.  The  regulating  valve  A  is  placed  in  the  return  pipe 
as  shown.  The  supply  of  compressed  air  from  the  siafion 
is  furnished  by  a  compressor  equipped  with  an  automatic 
governor  for  maintaining:  at  all  times  a  pressiire  of  15  pounds 
per  square  inch  in  the  street  air  main,  A  shut-off  cock  e  is 
placed  in  the  house-service  air  pipe  to  permit  cleanina  the 
cotton-filled  filter  r  if  necessary,  but  if  care  is  exercised  in 
laying  the  street  air  main  the  filter  will  remain  in  operative 
condition  for  years  without  cleaning.  An  air  pressure  of 
10  pounds  is  sufficient  to  close  entirely  the  diaphragm  valw 
against  the  pressure  of  the  coil  springs  that  are  provided  lo 
open  the  v.ilve  when  the  a'w  pressure  on  the  actuating  dia- 
phragm is  released  by  the  operation  of  the  thermostat  when 
the  temperature  falls  below  that  at  which  the  house  is  lo  be 
maintained.  Actuated  by  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  the  thermostat  allows  air  to  pass  through  it  to  the 
diaphragm  chamber  with  sufficient  pressure  to  close  the  valve 
tight.  For  example,  with  a  rising  temperature,  the  lliermost.il 
being  set  at  70°  the  valve  b  remains  wide  open  until  the 
temperature  in  the  house  reaches  U8°  or  69°,  whereupon  the 
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thermostat  allows  the  compressed  air  to  pass  to  the  dia- 
phrag^m  chamber  of  the  valve  b  and  close  it. 

There  is  no  escape  of  compressed  air  from  the  apparatus 
except  when  the  temperature  falls  and  the  valve  is  opened 
by  the  springs  as  the  air  pressure  is  released.  The  street 
air  main,  and  the  house-service  connections  therefrom, 
should  be  of  galvanized  iron.  A  1-inch  main  is  sufficient 
to  carry  air  a  distance  of  2  miles  and  supply  air  for  operating 
250  thermostatic  regulating  valves.  The  fuel  saving  effected 
by  the  use  of  automatic  regulation  in  some  cases  amounts  to 
approximately  40  per  cent. 

Just  inside  the  building,  valves  /  are  placed  on  the  hot-, 
water  supply  and  return  pipes.  On  the  house  side  of  these 
valves,  and  also  of  the  air  cock  e,  test  branches  controlled  by 
stop-valves  g  are  provided.  The  size  of  each  test  branch  on 
the  water  pipes  is  i  inch,  and  i  inch  on  the  air  supply  pipe. 
The  test  branches  are  provided  as  a  ready  mean3  of  attaching 
pressure  gauges  for  testing  purposes. 
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QUESTIONS  AND   EXAMPLES 

Relating  to  the   Subjects 
Treated  op  in  this  Volume. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Examination  Questions  that 
follow  have  been  divided  into  sections,  which  have  been 
given  the  same  numbers  as  the  Instruction  Papers  to  which 
they  refer.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  answer  any  of 
the  questions  or  to  solve  any  of  the  examples  until  that 
portion  of  the  text  having  the  same  section  number  as  the 
section  in  which  the  questions  or  examples  occur  has  been 
carefully  studied. 
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STEAM  GENERATION 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Briefly  define  radiation,  conduction,  and  convection. 

(2)  On  what  does  the  rate  of  transmission  of  heat 
through  the  boiler  heating  surface  depend? 

(3)  Briefly  state  how  the  circulation  within  a  boiler  may 
be  aided. 

(4)  (a)  How  is  the  heating  value  of  coal  usually 
measured?     (d)  What  are  the  principal  constituents  of  coal? 

(5)  (a)  State  about  how  many  British  thermal  units  are 
given  off  in  the  complete  combustion  of  1  pound  of  anthracite 
2oal.  (d)  In  practice,  about  how  many  heat  units  per 
pound  of  coal  are  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  boiler? 

(6)  On  what  does  the  rate  of  combustion  of  fuel  depend? 

(7)  Suppose  the  amount  of  direct  radfation  in  a  building 
:o  be  6,500  square  feet  and  the  height  of  the  chimney  to  be 
^0  feet,  what  should  be  the  effective  area  of  the  chimney? 
The  chimlney  is  located  inside  the  building,  and  is  round. 

Ans.  1.453  sq.  ft. 

(8)  If  a  square  chimney  has  an  effective  area  of  4  square 
'eet,  what  should  be  the  actual  inside  length  of  the  sides? 

Ans.  28  in. 

(9)  The  effective  area  of  a  round  chimney  being  3  square 
■eet,  what  should  be  the  actual  inside  diameter? 

Ans.  27.5  in. 

(10)  What  should  be  the  height  of  a  chimney  to  pro- 
^de  a  satisfactory  draft,  the  direct  radiating  surface  being 
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16,000  square   feet  and  the  effective  area  of  the  chimDer 
6  square  feet?  Ans.  81  ft. 

(11)  The  actual  area  of  a  chimney  being  9  square  feet, 
what  is  the  effective  area?  Ans.  7.2  sq.  ft, 

(12)  A  chimney  100  feet  high  has  an  effective  area  of 
4  square  feet.  For  what  size  plant,  expressed  in  engine 
horsepower,  would  the  chimney  be  large  enough?- 

Ans.  133.2 

(13)  A  sectional  house-heating  boiler  of  the  vertical  slab 
type  has  14  sections,  each  46  inches  across  the  flue  and 
48  inches  high  above  the  grate,  and  6  inches  in  depth. 
What  is  the  approximate  beating  surface  in  square  feet? 

Ans.  451  sq.  ft. 

(14)  If  a  boiler  contains  250  square  feet  of  boiler  heating 
surface,  approximately  how  many  square  feet  of  direct 
radiation  will  manufacturers  rate  it  as  being  able  to  supply? 

Ans.  2,500  sq.  ft. 

(15)  A  horizontal  return-tubular  boiler  has  a  diameter  of 
50  inches,  length  of  tubes  10  feet,  internal  diameter  of  lubes 
'iv  inches,  number  of  tubes  80.  How  many  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  has  the  boiler?  Ans.  623.5  sq.  ft. 

(16)  A  return-tubular  boiler  is  to  generate  1,000  pounds 
of  steam  per  hour;  burning  coal  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour,  what  grate  area  will 
be  required?  Ans.  9.8  sq.  ft. 

(17)  If  a  house-heating  boiler  is  rated  to  supply 
son  square  feet  of  direct  radiation  under  ordinary  conditions, 
how  many  square  feet  of  grate  surface  will  be  required? 

Ans.  8  sq.  ft. 

(18)  How  many  British  thermal  units  absorbed  per  hour 
constitute  a  boiler  horsepower? 

(19)  If  a  boiler  receives  the  feedwater  at  60°  and 
evaporates  it  into  steam  at  60  pounds  gauge  pressure,  nhai 
is  the  standard  horsepower  of  the  boiler  if  2,000  pounds  ol 
water  is  evaporated  into  dry  steam  per  hotu-?    The  total  heat 
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of   a  pound   of    steam   at    60    pounds   gauge  pressure  is 
1,175.6  BriUsh  thermal  units?  Ans.  69.46 

(20)  What  heating  surface  should  be  given  to  a  water- 
tube  boiler  that  is  to  furnish  10,000  pounds  of  steam  per 
hour,  the  height  of  the  chimney  being  120  feet  and  the 
actual  area  of  the  chimney  9  square  feet?  The  ratio  of  heat- 
ing surface  to  grate  surface  may  be  taken  as  1  to  40. 

Ans.  2,540  sq.  ft. 

(21)  A  boiler  50  inches  in  diameter  is  constructed  of 
steel  plate,  naving  a  tensile  strength  of  50,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  i  inch  thick.  The  seams  are  double-riveted, 
and  have  a  lap  joint.    What  may  be  the,working  pressure? 

Ans.  140  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(22)  Is  it  advisable  to  place  a  stop- valve  between  a 
power  boiler  and  its  safety  valve? 

(23)  What  care  should  be  given  to  the  heating  surfaces 
in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
operation  of  a  boiler? 

(24)  What  is  the  difference  between  foaming  and  priming 
in  boilers? 

(25)  Briefly  state  how  scale  can  be  prevented  from 
forming  in  boilers. 


PIPE-FITTING  TOOLS 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  How  are  adjustable  pipe  tongs  constructed? 

(2)  What  type  of  pipe  tongs  is  best  adapted  to  screwing 
up  pipe  of  large  diameter? 

(3)  For  what  class  of  work  are  friction  wrenches  best 
adapted? 

(4)  Suppose  that  a  steam  pipe  runs  within  2  inches  of 
the  angle  of  a  wall,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  the  pipe 
in  order  to  effect  repairs  and  without  taking  down  the  pipe; 
what  kind  of  pipe  cutter  is  best  adapted  for  this? 

(5)  Briefly  describe  the  process  of  cutting  wrought-iron 
pipe  by  means  of  a  hand  pipe  cutter. 

(6)  State  how  the  burr  that  is  formed  in  the  end  of  pipe 
while  being  cut  with  a  wheel  cutter  can  be  removed. 

(7)  What  is  the  operation  of  cutting  screw  threads  on 
the  outside  of  pipes  called? 

(8)  How  are  the  dies  adjusted  in  the  Armstrong  die 
stock  to  cut  a  standard  size  of  thread? 

(9)  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  self-centering,  adjust- 
able, die  stock? 

(10)  Suppose  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  thread  on  a 
2-inch  pipe  located  close  to  a  wall  so  that  it  cannot  be 
removed;  how  can  the  thread  be  cut? 
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(11)  On  what  does  the  tightness  of  a.  screw  joint  depend? 

(12)  What  is  the  standard  taper  for  the  threaded  part  of 
pipe  taps? 

(13)  State  by  what  means  the  spindle  of  a  breast  drill  is 
usually  driven. 

(14)  In  placing  pipe  in  a  frame  building,  how  can  it  be 
determined  where  to  cut  the  holes  in  the  flooring  or  walls 
and  avoid  obstructions? 

(15)  How  are  floor  chisels  constructed,  and  for  what  par- 
pose  are  they  employed? 

I  (16)     What  is  the  best  material  to  use  on  the  threads 

L  when  making  screw  joints? 
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(PART  1) 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 

(1)  If,  in  testing  a  piping  system,  a  sand  hole  is  found  in 
one  of  the  fittings,  how  can  it  be  repaired  permanently  with- 
out removing  the  fitting? 

(2)  State  how  cement  is  applied  to  threaded  pipe  joints 
in  order  to  prevent  the  cement  from  being  forced  inside  the 
pipe. 

(3)  How  are  the  measurements  for  iron  pipework  taken? 

(4)  What  length  of  pipe  will  it  require  to  make  an  offset 
of  5  feet,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  allowing  li  inches  at  each  end 
for  the  fittings?  Ans.  6  ft.  lOl  in. 

(5)  Give  three  prime  reasons  why  steam  pipes  should  be 
bent  to  change  their  direction. 

(6)  Suppose  you  are  called  on  to  bend  a  2-inch  pipe  to  a 
radius  of  about  25  inches,  how  would  you  proceed  in  order 
not  to  flatten  or  kink  the  pipe?  A  plank  is  to  be  used  for 
making  the  bend. 

(7)  How  are  brass  and  copper  pipes  prepared  in  order 
that  they  may  be  bent  properly? 

(8)  In  bending  pipes  hot  without  the  aid  of  forms,  when 
one  part  has  become  sufficiently  bent,  how  would  you  pre- 
vent further  bending  of  that  part? 

(9)  State  for  what  purpose  a  templet  is  used  in  bending 
pipe. 


(10)  Briefly  describe  how  tbe  pipe  filter  should  proceed 
to  lay  out  working  drawings  for  bent  pipework,  in  order  that 
the  work  may  be  accurately  done  in  the  shop. 

(11)  In  running  a  tall  riser,  at  about  what  point shonld it 
be  anchored  in  order  to  reduce  the  expansion  in  relation  lo 
the  anchor  to  a  minimum? 

(12)  Name  the  principal  pipes  in  a  heating  system,  and 
Btate  the  function  of  each  pipe. 

(13)  How  should  a  globe  valve  be  placed  on  a  steam 
pipe  so  th:it  the  Ktem  can  be  easily  repacked? 

(14)  If  a  steam  main  100  feet  long  is  installed  at  atem- 
perature  of  40°  F.,  how  much  will  it  expand  if  steam  is 
admitted  into  the  line  at  220°  F.?  Ans.  1.48  in. 

(15)  How  are  risers  usually  connected  to  a  steam  main 
when  they  are  put  in  place  before  tbe  main  is  installed? 

(16)  Suppose  that  a  new  gasket  is  required  in  a  4-iiidi 
flange  union.  The  old  gasket  has  become  hardened  and 
adheres  to  the  face  of  the  union;  how  can  it  be  removed  in 
order  to  leave  a  smooth,  clean  surface  on  the  face  of  the 
union?     The  pipe  line  cannot  be  removed  in  any  direction, 

(17)  Should  common  threaded  unions  that  retiiiire  gaskets 
to  make  them  tit;ht  be  used  in  steam  work?     Give  reason. 

(18)  Describe  the  use  of  a  relay  in  steam  pipework. 

(19)  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  expansion  joints  on  a  cer- 
tain very  tall  riser.  How  can  provision  be  made  for  the 
expansion? 

(20)  If  necessary  lo  make  an  offset  at  an  angle  of  90°  in 
a  riser  of  a  one-pipe  system,  what  precaution  must  be  taken 
in  order  to  obtain  good  drainage  against  the  flow  of  steani? 
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(PART  2) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  is  generally  required  of  the  pipe  fitter  in  charge 
of  a  job? 

(2)  On  arriving  at  the  job,  what  is  the  first  work  to  be 
done? 

(3)  A  4-inch  steam  main  is  reduced  to  3  inches  by  the 
use  of  a  common  reducing  coupling;  how  would  you  prevent 
water  from  accumulating  at  the  point  where  the  pipe  is 
reduced? 

(4)  How  should  the  branches  be  taken  from  a  steam 
main  in  order  that  the  steam  to  the  radiators  shall  be  as 
dry  as  possible? 

(5)  (a)  How  are  dry  returns  run?  (d)  State  where  the 
returns  from  radiators  are  connected. 

(6)  In  case  the  steam  main  is  not  located  well  above  the 
the  water-line,  or  in  case  the  steam  main  is  not  sufficiently 
large,  what  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  water 
in  the  boiler  backing  up  into  the  return  when  steam  is  first 
turned  on? 

(7)  In  vertical  slab  boilers,  the  water-line  is  often  so 
iiilose  to  the  steam  drum  that  water  is  carried  into  the  drum 
ivith  the  steam;  how  can  this  water  be  removed  from  the 
steam  drum? 

(8)  At  what  height  should  an  automatic  water  feeder  be 
placed  on  a  boiler? 
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(9)  When  independent  equalizing  pipes  are  used  in  con- 
necting lip  two  nr  more  boilers,  what  should  be  the  si«s  of 
the  steam  and  water  connections  compared  with  the  sleain 
and  return  mains? 

(10)  In  large  heating  plants,  where  power  boilers  are 
required,  how  is  the  water  of  condensation  returned  to  the 

boilers? 

(11)  What  is  the  object  of  using  a  pump  governor  in 
connection  with  a  boiler  feed-pump? 

(12)  Is  it  advisable  to  have  the  discharge  pipe  of  an 
ordinary  low-pressure  steam  trap  run  above  or  below  the 
level  of  the  trap?     Give  your  reason, 

(13)  Is  it  advisable  to  use  exhaust-steam  feedwaier 
heaters  in  connection  with  power  boilers?     Give  reason.       , 

(14)  Why  is  an  exhaust  head  placed  on  the  exhaust  pipe 
where  it  terminates  above  the  roof? 

(15)  How  can  oil  be  removed  from  exhaust  steam  m 
order  that  the  steam  may  be  used  for  heating  or  other 
purposes? 

(16)  In  large  heating  plants,  where  high-pressure  steam 
is  used  for  power  and  heating,  by  what  means  can  low- 
pressure  be  carried  on  the  heating  system? 


automatic    sprinklers    set    in    operation 


(17)  How   : 
during  a  fire? 

(18)  At   what    temperature   should    the    solder   used  in 
closing  automatic  sprinklers  melt? 

(19)  What  is  the  difference  between  wet  and  dry  systems 
of  automatic  sprinklers? 

(20)  What  size  pipe  is  required  to  supply  ' 
sprinkler  system  having  112  sprinklers? 

(21)  How  should  the  piping  of  automatic  water  letden 
for  low-pressure  steam  boilers  be  arranged? 
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(22)  What  are  the  chief  requirements  to  be  met  in 
connecting  twin  boilers  to  the  same  piping^  system? 

(23)  What  general  provision  should  be  made  in  making 
connections  to  auxiliary  apparatus  of  combined  heating 
and  power  plants,  so  that  the  service  will  not  be  interrupted 
when  the  apparatus  is  closed  for  repairs? 


STEAM-HEATING  PIPE  SYSTEMS 

(PART  1) 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 

(1)  In  house-heating^  work,  how  should  the  steam  main 
be  graded  in  order  to  drain  properly? 

(2)  Describe  an  overhead  steam  main  and  state  the  name 
of  the  pipe  that  feeds  it  from  the  boiler. 

(3)  Describe  the  difference  between  a  dry  and  a  wet 
return  main. 

(4)  For  every  pound  of  steam  condensed  in  a  radiator, 
how  many  British  thermal  unit;;5  must  be  transmitted  from 
the  surface  of  the  radiator? 

(5)  In  all  heating  systems,  what  causes  the  flow  of  steam 
to  the  different  radiators? 

(6)  What  are  the  principal  obstructions  to  the  free  flow 
of  steam  to  be  found  in  a  heating  system? 

(7)  In  planning  a  piping  system,  what  must  be  consid- 
ered and  provided  for  as  regards  the  condensation  of  the 
steam  and  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the  pipes? 

(8)  Describe  how  water  hammer  is  caused  in  steam  pipes. 

(9)  If  a  wet  return  main  is  22  inches  in  diameter,  what 
should  be  the  size  of  a  dry  return  main  to  do  the  same  work? 

(10)  What  size  main  is  required  in  an  ordinary  residence 
to  supply  600  square  feet  of  direct  radiation?  Use  empir- 
ical rule.  Ans.  2i  in. 


(II)     Wbit  STtr  pqw  is  required  to  supply  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  a  poaads  ia  a  two-ptpe  sj&tem  to  450  square  feet     | 
of  tadirect  radiaiioo.  tbe  kaiftta  of  pipe  being  100  feet? 

Ans.  2)  ia.     II 

(13)  Wlut  sne  maio  is  rcfiatred  to  supply  20.000  square 
leet  of  dirccs  ndiabon  100  feet  long  on  a  ooe-pipe  system? 

Ans.  10  in. 

<13)  Wbat  sbouJd  be  Ae  size  of  a  steam  main.  100  feet 
kmg,  that  is  required  to  supply  300  square  feet  of  direct 
rwliatioD  on  a  ooe-pipe  system,  the  available  drop  in  pres- 
■ore  being  equ^  to  6  inches  of  water  coIuidd?         Ans.  2  in. 

(U)  A  one-pipe  riser  sopplies  500  square  feet  of  direcl 
radiation:  what  sbomld  be  the  size  of  the  drip  pipe  that  con- 
Deds  its  base  with  the  return?  Ans.  U  in. 

(15)  If  a  3-incb  steam  main  100  feet  long  will  suppl; 
9O0  square  feet  of  direct  radiation,  on  a  two-pipe  system, 
how  many  square  feet  of  radiation  wtU  it  supply  if  tbe  maia 
is  400  feet  long? 


STEAM-HEATING  PIPE  SYSTEMS 

(PART  2) 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 

(1)  Briefly  describe  the  general  direction  of  the  flow  of 
steam  and  water  of  condensation  throughout  a  one-pipe 
system  having  a  main  run  around  the  cellar  in  the  form 
of  a  loop. 

(2)  Briefly  describe  how  the  main  is  run  in  a  circulating 
main  system  for  low-pressure  heating. 

(3)  If,  while  installing  a  steam  main,  it  is  found  that  the 
lowest  point  in  the  main  is  only  18  inches  above  the  water- 
line  in  the  boiler,  how  would  you  prevent  the  water  in  the 
boiler  being  forced  back  through  the  return  and  flooding  the 
main  when  steam  is  first  turned  on? 

(4)  What  advantage  is  derived  from  installing  the 
dripped  main  system  of  piping  having  a  drip  at  the  base  of 
each  riser,  or  riser  connection  to  main? 

(5)  When  return  pipes  are  run  under  a  cellar  bottom 
below  the  level  of  the  boiler,  what  provision  should  be  made 
so  that  they  will  be  easy  of  access  and  will  be  drained? 

(6)  What  is  the  object  of  using  sealed  drips  in  combina- 
tion with  a  dry-return  main? 

(7)  Describe  the  one-pipe  down-feed,  or  Mills,  system  of 
steam  distribution,  and  state  what  advantage  it  possesses 
over  the  ordinary  up-feed  type  of  one-pipe  system. 
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(S)  What  is  the  chief  objection  to  the  two-pipe  connec- 
[ioD  to  radiators  in  low-pressure  heating  for  ordinarr 
dwellings? 

(9)  What  is  the  principal  distiuguishing  feature  of  a  two- 
pij>e  heating  system? 

(10)  Describe,  briefly,  the  commoD-feed  and  separaie- 
relurn  system  of  piping. 

(11)  What  is  the  distinguishing  diiTerence  between  the 
wel-  and  the  dry-return  system  of  piping? 

(12)  If  a  return  riser  is  required  to  be  connected  to  a 
dry-return  main,  explain  how  the  connection  can  be  made  so 
that  steam  will  not  pass  up  the  return  riser. 

(13)  How  should  relief  or  drip  pipes  from  risers  be  con- 
nected to  a  main  return  located  directly  beneath  the  risers  in    , 
order  to  allow  for  expansion? 

(14)  Distinguish  between  the  one-pipe  and  the  two-pipe 
down-feed  systems. 

(15)  Describe,  briefly,  the  method  of  warming  buildings 
by  indirect  radiation. 

(Ifi)     Briefly  describe  the  semidirect  system  of  heating. 

(17)  Which  h  the  better  practice,  to  permit  the  auto- 
matic air  valves  to  discharge  into  the  rooms  or  to  conned 
them  to  a  separate  system  of  piping  that  will  discharge  the 
air  to  a  Hue  or  the  outer  atmosphere?     Give  reasons. 


EXHAUST  AND  VACUUM 

SYSTEMS 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Which  is  the  more  economical,  to  carry  a  back  pres- 
sure on  the  engine  in  order  to  utilize  the  exhaust  steam  for 
heating  purposes,  or  to  heat  with  live  steam  direct  from  the 
boiler,  allowing  the  engine  to  exhaust  into  the  atmosphere? 

(2)  Should  the  exhaust  steam  from  an  engine  be  dis- 
charged directly  into  the   heating    system?     Give  reasons. 

(3)  In  installing  an  exhaust  steam-heating  system,  what 
provision  should  be  made  for  supplying  the  heating  system 
with  steam  when  the  engine  is  shut  down? 

(4)  In  the  event  of  the  return  main  being  connected  to 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver  of  a  pump  governor,  what  steam- 
pipe  connection  is  necessary  to  insure  a  proper  action  of  the 
governor? 

(5)  Briefly  describe  the  combination  high-and-low  pres- 
sure system  in  which  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  main- 
tained in  the  return  tank. 

(6)  How  does  the  vacuum  system  of  heating  differ  from 
the  ordinary  low-pressure  heating  system? 

(7)  Name  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  vacuum 
system  of  heating  using  exhaust  steam. 

(8)  Before  inserting  the  interior  mechanism  in  the  motor 
valve  used  in  the  Webster  vacuum  system,  what  precautions 
must  be  taken  regarding  the  cleaning  of  the  system? 
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(9)  Briefly  describe  the  essential  features  of  the  Paul 
system  of  bealine. 

(10)  In  the  Morgan  system  of  beating,  how  large  a  pipe 
is  required  for  the  main  air  line  if  the  system  contains  thirty 
radiators  of  ordinary  size?  Ans.  i  in. 

(11)  Briefiy  describe  the  mercury  seal  used  in  the  Trace 
vacuum  system  of  beating,  and  state  how  it  operates. 

( 12)  In  insulling  a  vacuum  system  of  heating,  what  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  in  order  that  the  vacuum  may  not  be 
lost  too  rapidly? 

(IS)     Define  the  term  vacuum  system  of  heating. 
(H)     What  is  the  difference  between  a  vacuum  system 
anil  a  so-called  vapor  system  of  beating? 

(15)  .  How  are  the  supply  and  return  connections  made  to 
the  radiators  in  the  Broomell  system  of  heating? 

(16)  In  a  low-pressure  one-pipe  system  of  heating,  what 
advantage  is  derived  from  the  application  of  the  Allen  auto- 
matic air  valve? 

(17)  The  available  amount  of  exhaust  steam  from  an 
engine  is  2,000  pounds  per  hour;  how  much  radiation  can  be 
supplied  by  the  exhaust?  Ads.  8,000  sq.  ft. 


HOT-WATER  HEATING  SYSTEMS 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 

(1)  On  what  does  the  velocity  of   circulation   depend? 

(2)  A  hot-water  heating  system  contains  200  cubic  feet 
of  water  at  55°  F.;  how  much  will  the  water  expand  if  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  raised  to  200°  F.? 

Ans.  7.702  cu.  ft. 

(3)  If  a  vertical  pipe  uniform  in  diameter  is  filled  with 
water  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  how  many  inches  will  the  water 
rise  on  being  heated  from  50°  F.  to  190°  F.?    Ans.  16.728  in. 

(4)  What  is  understood  by  the  term  motive  force,  as 
applied  to  a  hot-water  heating  system? 

(5)  What  is  the  total  motive  force  per  square  inch  in  a 
hot-water  heating  system,  the  average  temperature  in  the 
ascending  column  being  200°  F.;  and  that  in  the  descending 
column  160°  F.,  the  operative  height  of  the  descending 
column  of  water  being  30  feet?  Ans.  .189  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(6)  In  an  ordinary  hot-water  system  of  heating  how  can 
air  be  prevented  from  accumulating  in  the  system? 

(7)  What  is  the  object  in  using  an  expansion  tank  in 
connection  with  a  hot-water  heating  system? 

(8)  What  is  the  minimum  size  of  an  open  expansion  tank 
required  to  provide  for  the  expansion  in  a  heating  system 
containing  500  gallons  of  water?  Ans.  22.2  gal. 

(9)  Briefly  describe  how  the  water  in  an  open-tank 
system  can  be  automatically  controlled. 
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(10)  Describe  briefly  the  difference  between  the  open 
and  closed  system  of  hot-water  heating. 

(11)  Explain  how  it  is  that  air  gathers  at  the  highest 
points  of  a  hot-water  system  of  healing. 

(12)  In  installing  a  system  of  hot-water  heating,  how 
should  the  flow  and  return  main  be  run  so  that  the  air  will 
be  rcidily  liberated? 

( 13)  To  what  extent  will  ac  air  lock  affect  the  circnlation 
in  a  hot-water  apparatus? 

(14)  How  should  branches  be  taken  off  the  hot-water 
main  to  supply  indirect  radiation  that  is  located  below  the 
main?     Give  reason. 

(15)  Describe  briefly  the  simple-circuit  system  of  bot- 
watcr  heiiting. 

( Ifl)  Briefly  describe  the  compound-circuit  system  of  hot- 
water  healing. 

(17)  What  is  the  theoretical  velocity  with  which  water 
will  flow  through  a  circuit  the  vertical  height  of  which  is 
30  feet,  the  temperature  of  the  flow  main  being  IS)"  F.  and 
that  of  the  return   IfiO"  P.?  Ans.  3.82.S  ft.  per  sec. 

(18)  In  installing  a  hot-water  system,  what  precautions 
must  the  fitter  observe  with  the  pipes  in  order  that  the 
friction  in  the  piping  system  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum? 

(li))  Describe  how  the  flow  and  return  branches  to  the 
radiators  are  connected  to  the  main  in  the  one-pipe  hot- 
water  system. 

(20)  State  one  of  the  principal  advantages  derived  by 
installing  a  drop  system  of  hot-water  distribution. 

(21)  What  is  the  principal  object  to  be  sought  in  design- 
ing a  hot-water  healing  system? 

(2'2)  It  is  found  that  a  2-inch  pipe  is  the  proper  size  to 
supply  a  radiator  on  the  first  floor;  what  size  of  pipe  will  be 
required  to  supply  the  same  radiator  on  the  fourth  floor? 

Ans.  It  in. 
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(23)  With  a  two-pipe  system  of  hot-water  heating,  how 
many  square  feet  of  direct  radiation  will  be  required  on  the 
first  floor  for  a  room  containing  325  square  feet  of  exposed 
wall  surface,  and  80  square  feet  of  glass  surface? 

Ans.  101.6  sq.  ft. 

(24)  What  grate  surface  will  be  required  in  a  boiler  that 
is  to  supply  1,600  square  feet  of  direct  radiating  surface, 
including  piping,  at  a  temperature  of  160°  F.,  burning 
5  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour? 

Ans.  5.07  sq.  ft. 

(25)  What  size  of  main  is  required  to  supply  700  square 
feet  of  direct  radiation,  the  circuit  being  200  feet  long,  on  a 
two-pipe  system?  Ans.  4  in. 

(26)  What  size  of  main  will  be  required  to  supply 
900  square  feet  of  indirect  radiation  on  the  one-pipe  circuit 
system,  the  length  of  the  circuit  being  190  feet?     Ans.  5  in. 

(27)  150  square  feet  of  radiation  is  located  on  the  third 
floor  of  a  residence;  what  size  of  riser  is  required? 

Ans.  li  in. 

(28)  What  size  of  pipe  should  be  used  to  supply  125  square 
feet  of  indirect  radiation?  Ans.  2  in. 

(29)  How  many  square  feet  of  hot-water  radiation  are 
required  to  heat  an  ordinary  greenhouse  to  60°  F.  when  the 
outside  temperature  is  zero?  The  greenhouse  has  2,400 
square  feet  of  glass  and  600  square  feet  of  exposed  wall 
surface.  Ans.-  784.6  sq.  ft. 

(30)  A  circuit  composed  of  2-inch  pipe  contains  ten 
ordinary  elbows  and  four  T's,  what  length  should  be  added 
to  the  circuit  to  represent  the  resistance  of  the  fittings? 

Ans.  163  ft.  4  in. 


HOT-WATER  HEATING 
APPARATUS 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Are  the  fittings  commonly  employed  for  steam  work 
suitable  for  hot-water  heating  apparatus?    Give  reason. 

(2)  What  class  of  fittings  is  best  adapted  for  joining 
cast-iron  pipes  for  greenhouse  heating?    Give  reason. 

(3)  What  are  the  principal  requirements  of  valves 
employed  in  hot-water  heating  and  how  do  they  differ  from 
those  used  in  steam  heating? 

(4)  Is  it  considered  good  practice  to  use  globe  valves  in 
a  hot-water  system?    Give  reason. 

(6)  What  provision  should  be  made  in  hot- water  radiator 
valves  to  prevent  the  water  in  the  radiator  from  freezing 
when  the  valve  is  closed? 

(6)  Describe  briefly  a  butterfly  valve  and  explain  its  use 
in  hot-water  heating. 

(7)  Describe  the  principal  difference  in  operation  between 
a  draft  regulator  for  steam  and  a  draft  regulator  for  hot 
water. 

(8)  How  may  a  hot-water  heating  system  be  arranged  so 
that  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  expansion  tank  can  be 
determined  from  the  floors  below? 

(9)  What  must  be  considered  in  connecting  up  an  expan- 
sion tank,  in  regard  to  stop-valves  and  frost? 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  would  be  the  probable  loss  in  pressure  in  a 
properly  designed  piping  system  for  district  steam  heating, 
the  mains  being  about  a  mile  long? 

(2)  In  a  general  way,  how  is  the  underground  piping 
for   central-station   steam-heating   plants   usually   installed? 

(3)  Why  is  the  water  of  condensation  from  the  mains 
and  radiation  of  an  extensive  district  steam-heating  system 
discharged  to  the  sewer  instead  of  being  returned  to  the 
boilers  in  the  central  station? 

(4)  By  what  means  are  expansion  and  contraction  taken 
care  of  in  the  improved  Holly  system  of  district  steam 
heating? 

(5)  Why  is  the  use  of  slip  expansion  joints  less  desirable 
than  that  of  variators  for  taking  care  of  expansion? 

(6)  What  type  of  valve  has  been  found  to  give  satisfac- 
tory service  on  underground  steam  piping  systems? 

(7)  How  may  the  work  of  running  underground  pipes  at 
various  angles  to  one  another  be  facilitated? 

(8)  How  and  where  is  anchorage  provided  for  under- 
ground mains  of  the  improved  Holly  system? 

(9)  Where  are  service  connections  made  to  the  under- 
ground piping,  and  why? 

(10)  How  is  undergroimd  steam  piping  usually  protected 
against  undue  loss  of  heat? 
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Ol)  How  is  a  imtfomi  pressure  maiotained  in  ttae  piping 
of  buitdiogs  heated  from  a  central  station? 

(12)  What  is  the  chief  purpose  for  which  cooling  coils 
are  nsed  in  connection  with  central- station  heating,  and  what 
other  purpose  do  they  serve? 

(13)  What  size  of  cooling  coil  should  be  provided  to 
cool  the  water  of  condensation  from  900  square  feet  of  direct 
radiation  to  a  temperature  of  W  before  being  discharged  to 
the  sewer?  Ans.   126  sq.  ft. 

(14)  By  what  means  is  the  amount  of  steam  used  b; 
each  consnraer  most   accurately  determined? 

( 15)  What  is  the  most  equitable  basis  for  Bxing  the  rates 
charged  for  central-station  steam  heating? 

(16)  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  steam  main  for 
supplying  steam  from  a  central  station  to  buildings  contain- 
ing an  aggregate  of  26,(X)0  square  feet  of  direct  radiatioQ, 
the  main  being  1,500  feet  in  length  and  the  steam  pressure 
6  pounds?  Ans.  13  in. 

(17)  In  central-station  hot-water  heating,  how  is  the  waier 
circulated? 

(IS)  What  is  an  open-circuit  system  of  central-station 
hot-water   heating? 

(19)  What  are  closed-circuit  and  balanced -column  sys- 
tems of  central-station  hot-water  heating? 

(20)  What  amount  of  hot-water  radiation  would  be 
required  to  heat  a  room  having  354  feet  of  exposed  wall 
surface,  fi4  feet  of  glass  surface,  and  3,300  cubic  feet  of  space? 

Ans.  132  sq.  ft- 

(21)  What  is  a  choker  and  for  what  purpose  is  it 
employed? 

(22)  How  much  direct  radiation  may  be  supplied  with 
hot  water   from   a   central    station   through  a  J-inch  choket 
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with  a  pressure  difference  of  10  pounds  and  a  temperature 
drop  of  20°  F.?  Ans.  1,428  sq.  ft. 

(23)  What  are  the  principal  methods  of  securing  temper- 
ature regulation  in  buildings  heated  from  a  central-station 
hot-water  heating  plant? 

(24)  How  many  systems  of  piping  are  commonly 
employed  in  the  distribution  of  hot  water  from  a  central 
station,  and  what  are  they? 


A  KEY 

TO    ALL    THB 

QUESTIONS    AND    EXAMPLES 

CONTAINED    IN    THE 

EXAMTNATION   QUESTIONS 

Included  in  this  Volume. 


The  Keys  that  follow  have  been  divided  into  sections  cor 
responding  to  the  Examination  Questions  to  which  they 
refer,  and  have  been  given  corresponding  section  numbers. 
The  answers  and  solutions  have  been  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  questions.  When  the  answer  to  a  question 
involves  a  repetition  of  statements  given  in  the  Instruction 
Paper,  the  reader  has  been  referred  to  a  numbered  article, 
the  reading  of  which  will  enable  him  to  answer  the  question 
himself. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  the  Keys  should  be  used 
sparingly.  They  should  be  used  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  pupil  would  go  to  a  teacher  for  instruction  with  regard 
to  answering  some  example  he  was  unable  to  solve.  If  used 
in  this  manner,  the  Keys  will  be  of  great  help  and  assist- 
ance to  the  student,  and  will  be  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  him  in  studying  the  various  papers  composing  the  Course. 
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STEAM  GENERATION 


(1)  Radiation  may  be  defined  as  the  transfer  of  heat 
through  space,  conduction  the  transfer  of  heat  through  solids, 
and  convection  the  transfer  of  heat  through  liquids  or  gases. 
See  Art.  1. 

(2)  It  depends  on  the  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  water  and  hot  gases,  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  cleanness, 
and  relative  positions  of  the  heating  surfaces.     See  Art.  2. 

(3)  By  attaching  circulating  tubes,  bafBe  plates,  or  return 
tubes  to  the  boiler.     See  Art.  11. 

(4)  {a)  It  is  usually  measured  by  the  number  of  heat  units 
given  out  by  the  combustion  of  1  pound  of  coal.    See  Art.  31. 

(d)     Carbon  and  hydrogen.     See  Art.  31. 

(5)  (a)  About  13,600  B.  T.  U.     See  Art.  31. 
id)     From  8,000  to  9,000  B.  T.  U.     See  Art.  32. 

(6)  It  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  draft.    See  Art.  33. 

(7)  By  the  rule  given  in  Art.  36  for  a  round  chim- 
ney  exposed    entirely    to    the  weather,  A,  =  - — *  ~^~-^^ 

Vso 

=  2.18  sq.  ft.  By  the  statements  made  in  Art.  36,  the 
effective  area  may  be  reduced  33i  per  cent,  for  an  inside 
chimney,  or  2.18  X  .3333  =  .727  sq.  ft.  Then,  the  required 
effective  area  =  2.18  -  .727  =  1.453  sq.  ft.    Ans. 

(8)  By  rule  I,  Art.  37, 

/  =12V4  +  4  =  28  in.     Ans. 

(9)  By  rule  II,  Art.  37, 

d  =  13.54  V3  +  4  =  27.45,  say  27.5  in.     Ans. 


STEAM  GENERATION 


(10)     By  the  rule  given  ii 


H 


/.O03x]5,000\ 


Art.  38, 

81  ft. 


Ans. 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


Ry  rale  I,  Art.  40, 

.6^9  =  7.2  sq.ft.     Ans. 
By  rale  II.  Art.  40, 

:  3.33Vi00x4  =  133.2.     Ans. 
Considering  the  combined  front  and  rear  sections  a* 
equivalent  to  1  intermediate  section,  there  are  13  sections. 
Applying  the  method  given  in  Art.  48, 

V.     .-  t  (46  +  6)  X48x2x  13        .,,        ., 

heatmg  surface  =  ^ —   — -^  -. — -    ----  =  451  sq.ft., 
144 

nearly.     Ans, 

(14)  By  the  statement  in  Art.  48,  it  would  be  rated  al 
250  X  10  =  2.500  sq.  ft.  of  radiation.     Ans. 

(15)  Circumference  of  shell,  50  X  3.1416  =  157  in.; 
length  of  shell,  10  X  12  =  120  in.;  heating  surfaces  of  shell, 
1.57  X  120  X  if  =  12, .560  sq.  in.:  circumference  of  ttihcs, 
2i  X  3.1416  =  7.854  in.;  heating  surface  of  tubes,  80  X  120 
X  7.854  =  75,398.4  sq.  in.;  ar^iaof  the  two  heads.  50"  X  .7854 
X  2  X  ?  =  2.618  sq.  in.;  area  through  tubes.  (2i)'  X  .7854 
X  80  =  392.7  sq.  in. 

By  the  rule  given  in  Art.  49, 

12.560  +  75.398.4  +  2,618  -  2  X  392.7 


heating  surface  = 


144 


=  623.5  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

(16)  By  Table  V,  Art.  53,  an  evaporation  of  8.5  lb.  of 
water  per  pound  of  coal  may  be  expected.  Applying  the 
rule  given  in  Art.  53, 

^  ^      1,000_ 
8:5  X  12  " 

(17)  By  the  statement  made  in  Art.  64,  a  factor  of  100 
may  be  chosen.     Then, 

grate  surface  =  ifi>;  =  ^  sq.  ft.     Ans. 


i  sq.  ft.     Ans. 
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(18)  33,330B.  T.  U.     See  Art.  56. 

(19)  Applying  the  rule  in  Art.  56, 

p  _  (1,175.6  -  50  +  32)  X  2.000       „q  .»      .^ 
P  -  — 3— 69.46.     Ans. 

(20)  The  eflfective  area  =  9-.6V9  =  7.2  sq.  ft.,  by 
rule     I,    Art.    40.       The    horsepower    of    the    chimney 

=  3.33  V12O  X  7.2  =  262.64.  by  rule  II.  Art.  40.  By 
Art.  60,  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  per  hour 
=  262.64  X  .6  ^  j7  5    j^j       gy    ^^,j,g    ^     ^j.j    53^    j^g 

y 
amount  of  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  is  9.     Applying 
the  rule  in  Art  60, 

5  =  ^^;?y  ^Q—  =  2,539.7.  say  2,540  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

17. o  X  y 

(21)  The  efficiency  of  a  double-riveted  seam,  by 
Art.  64,   is  .7.     Applying   the   rule   given   in  Art.  64, 

(22)  No.     See  Art.  99. 

(23)  The  heating  surfaces  must  be  kept  clean,  both  on 
the  inside  and  outside.  No  dust,  soot,  scale,  or  mud  should 
be  permitted  to  remain.     See  Art.  84, 

(24)  Foaming  is  the  production  of  foam  or  unbroken 
bubbles  of  water  in  the  boiler,  and  is  due  to  impurities  in 
the  water;  priming  is  the  production  of  a  spray  of  water  in 
the  steam  space,  and  is  due  to  violent  ebullition.  See 
Arts.  86  and  87. 

(25)  It  may  be  prevented  by  passing  the  feedwater 
through  a  purifier,  where  the  water,  by  coming  in  contact 
with  steam,  has  its  temperature  raised  until  the  carbonates 
and  sulphates  are  precipitated,  or  by  introducing  various 
chemicals  into  the  boiler.     See  Arts.  90  and  91. 
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PIRE-FITTING  TOOLS. 
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(1)  One  bar  has  a  parrot  nose  that  fits  around  the  pipe^ 
this  bar  is  slotted  to  receive  a  pin  capable  of  being  shifted 
aiid  serving  as  the  fulcrum  of  the  second  bar.  The  pin  is 
shifted  by  a  screw  for  adjusting  tho  tongs  to  different  sizes 
of  pipe.     See  Art.  3. 

'   -(21* '  Chain  ^Vmgs."  See  Art.  4. 

(3)  They  are  especially  adapted  to  screwing  uj)  .nickel- 
plated  or  polished  brass  pipe.     See  Art.  7. 

(4)  A  three-wheel  pipe  cutter.     See  Art.  10. 

(5)  The  cutter  is  placed  on  the  mark  where  the  pipe  is  to 
be  cut.  The  handle  is  then  screwed  down,  which  forces  the 
cutting  wheel  into  the  pipe,  and  the  cutter  is  revolved  around 
the  pipe.  The  handle  is  screwed  in  more  at  each  revolution 
to  force  the  cutter  deeper  into  the  pipe,  oil  being  used  to 
reduce  the  friction,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  pipe  is 
cut.     See  Art.  11. 

(6)  A  reamer  is  pressed  into  the  end  of  the  pipe  and 
revolved,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  reamer  cutting  off  the  burr. 
See  Art.  12. 

(7)  Pipe  threading.     See  Art.  18. 

(8)  By  adjusting  the  dies  so  that  the  marks  on  them  will 
coincide  with  those  on  the  stocks.     See  Art.  21. 

(9)  The  principal  advantages  are  that  the  dies  are  self- 
centering  and  can  be  removed  from  the  pipe  without  running 
the  dies  back  on  the  threads.  Large  pipe  can  be  threaded 
by  taking  two  or  more  cuts.     See  Art.  23. 
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2  PIPE-FITTING  TOOLS  §30 

(10)     By  usioe  a  ratchet  stock.    See  Art.  24. 

(tl)  On  the  aocuracF  with  which  the  thread  is  cut  aod 
the  close  contact  with  the  thread  in  the  fining.    See  Art.  '2S. 

(12)  A  taper  of  1 
See  Art.  31. 

(13)  It  is  operated  by  means  of  a  crank  geared  to  the 
drill  spindle  by  bevel  gears.     See  Art.  38. 

{14)  By  drilling  small  search  holes  with  a  search  gimlet 
See  Art,  40. 

(15)  They  are  made  with  a  wide,  thin  blade  and  an  iron 
hiindle.  and  are  used  for  cutting  the  tongite  of  floor  boards 
and  raising  them.     See  Art.  42. 

(16)  Boiled  linseed  oil.  The  oil  lubricates  the  threads 
and  thus  permits  the  pipe  to  be  screwed  easily  into  the  fittinjf, 
See  Art.  53. 


PIPE-FirriNG  PRACTICE 

(PART  1) 


(1)  If  the  hole  is  small,  it  can  be  closed  by  peening  the 
metal  around  the  hole  with  a  hammer;  if  the  hole  is  large,  it 
should  be  drilled  out  and  tapped  and  a  plug  inserted.  See 
Art.  1. 

(2)  The  first  three  or  four  threads  of  the  fitting  and 
the  entire  male  thread  are  very  thinly  painted  with  the 
cement.     See  Art.  2. 

(3)  They  are  taken  from  center  to  center  of  the  different 
pipe  lines,  allowance  being  made  for  the  fittings.  See 
Art.  6. 

(4)  1.4142  X  5  Xl2  -  (li  4-  U)  =  82.352  in.,  or  ^^'J- 
=  6  ft.  lOl  in.,  nearly.     Ans.     See  Art.  7. 

(5)  To  reduce  resistance  to  the  flow  of  steam  through 
the  pipe,  to  avoid  weakness  due  to  fittings  subject  to  stresses, 
and  to  have  the  pipe  present  a  neat  appearance.  See 
Art.  9. 

(6)  A  hole  is  bored  through  a  plank  just  large  enough 
to  receive  the  pipe.  The  pipe  is  then  pressed  downwards, 
bending  it  a  little  at  a  time  at  different  points  until  the 
desired  radius  is  obtained.     See  Art.   10. 

(7)  In  order  that  brass  and  copper  pipes  may  be  bent 
properly,  it  is  necessary  first  to  anneal  them.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  heating  the  places  to  be  bent  red-hot  and  then 
cooling  them  in  water.     See  Art.   12, 
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2  PIPE-FITTING  PRACTICE  §31 

(8)  When  the  correct  curve  is  obtained  in  any  part  of 
the  pipe  this  part  can  be  chilled  by  pouring  water  on  the 
properly  formed  part.  The  remaining  parts  can  then  be 
bent  satisfactorily.     See  Art.   15. 

(9)  It  is  used  to  determine  when  the  proper  curve  or 
bend  is  -qbt^hied. ,  See  Art.   I7i  ;   .    i   ■  '  -  '     ■  I 

(10)  The  pipe  fitter  must  determine  the  exact  location 
of  the  several  lines  of  pipe  and  then  make  a  separate 
skeluh  of  each  bend  and  offset  required,  giving  all  dimen- 
sions and  instructions  to  do  the  work  accurately.  See 
Arts.  18  and  19. 

,U1)  Itsftpul^.b*  «ich(W^  in  the  middle  of  its  ks^s^ 
See  Art.  22.  i     ,,, 

(12)  A  steam  main  conveys  the  steam  to  the  different 
pans  of  the  heating  system.  A  return  main  carries  the 
water  of  condensation  back  to  the  boiler.  A  riser  conveys 
the  steam  from  the  mains  vertically  to  the  radiators.  Relief,_ 
drip,  or  bleeder  pipes  relieve  the  risei^  or  low  points  id  the 
steam  pipes  of  condensation.     See  Art.  27. 

(13)  It  should  be  connected  so  as  to  close  against  the 
steam  pressure.     See  Art.  30.  ■' 

(14)  100  X  12  X  (220-  40)  X  .00000686  =  1.48  in.  Ans. 
See  Art.  44. 

(15)  They  are  connected  with  right-and-left  fittings  or 
flange  unions.     See  Art.  32. 

(If!)  The  uasket  can  be  removed  by  using  a  hand  saw. 
See  Art.  34. 

(17)  No.  Because  such  unions  are  liable  to  leak.  See 
Art.  37. 

(18)  It  is  used  in  a  long  run  of  pipe  where  it  is  imprat- 
ticable  to  grade  the  pipe  uniformly  throughout  its  entire 
length.  The  pipe  can  then  be  raised  by  a  relay  and  more 
headroom   thus  obtaineij.     See  Art.  38(  ■, 
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(19)  The  expansion  may  be  provided  for  by  inserting 
spring:  pieces,  loops,  or  swivel  connections  in  the  riser. 
See  Arts.  45  and  46. 

(20)  The  horizontal  pipe  must  be  inclined  enough  to  be 
properly  drained  of  all  condensation.     See  Art.  49. 


PIPE-FITTING  PRACTICE 

(PART  2) 


(1)  To  see  that  all  work  is  done  in  accordance  with  plans 
and  specifications;  to  keep  account  of  all  time  and  material, 
take  measurements,  to  make  sketches  of  special  work  to  be 
gotten  out  at  the  shop,  etc.     See  Arts.  1  to  7. 

(2)  The  bench  is  set  up,  and  the  tools  and  fittings 
arranged  in  a  convenient  place,  near  the  bench.    See  Art.  8. 

(3)  By  connecting  a  drip  pipe  near  the  reducing  coupling, 
allowing  the  water  to  drain  into  the  return  main.     See  Art.  12. 

(4)  They  should  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  main.  See 
Art.  12. 

(5)  (a)  The  dry  return  main  is  carried  above  the  water- 
line  of  the  boiler,  below  the  steam  main. 

id)  Branches  from  radiators  are  connected  directly  to  the 
return  from  the  foot  of  the  riser.     See  Art.  13. 

(6)  A  light  swing  check-valve  should  be  placed  on  the 
return  near  the  boiler.     See  Art.  14. 

(7)  A  relief  pipe  should  be  connected  to  the  steam  drum 
and  lead  to  the  return  drum.     See  Art.  16. 

(8)  It  should  be  so  placed  that  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  feeder  will  correspond  with  the  desired  line  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  boiler.     See  Art.  16. 

(9)  The  steam  connection  should  be  about  one-half  the 
capacity  of  the  steam  main;  the  water  connection  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  the  capacity  of  the  return  main.  See 
Art.  20. 
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(10)  The  water  is  relurned  by  the  use  of  steam  pumps, 
steam  traps,  or  injectors.     See  Art.  23. 

(11)  It  is  intended  to  control  automatically  the  operation 
of  the  pump  so  as  lo  maintain  a  fixed  water-line  in  the 
returns  that  may  or  may  not  correspond  with  the  water-lioe 
in  the  boiler.     See  Art.  29. 

( 12)  It  should  be  below  the  trap  to  prevent  the  trap  from 
being  flooded  when  the  steam  pressure  is  low.    See  Art.  30. 

(13)  Yes.  so  that  the  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam  may  be 
utilized  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  feedwater,  thereby 
saving  fuel.     See  Art.  33. 

(14)  To  prevent  spray  due  to  condensation  of  the  steam 
from  scattering  over  the  roof  and  adjoining  property.  See 
Art.  32. 

(1.^)  The  oil  can  be  removed  by  passing  the  exhaust 
steam  through  an  oil  separator.     See  Art.  33. 

(16)  A  pressure -reducing  valve,  by  which  the  pressure 
on  the  heating  system  is  reduced,  is  placed  on  the  steam 
main.     See  Art.  42. 

(17)  The  water  is  automatically  turned  on  by  the  melting 
of  the  fusible  part  of  the  sprinkler  head.  See  Arts.  44 
and  45. 

(18)  When  the  temperature  of  the  soldered  parts  reaches 
about  165°  F.     See  Art.  47. 

(19)  In  the  wet  system,  the  pipes  are  under  water  pres- 
sure at  all  times,  whereas  with  the  dry  system,  an  air  pressure 
greater  than  that  of  the  water  is  maintained  in  the  pipes, 
thereby  keeping  closed  a  check-valve  by  means  of  which  the 
water  is  prevented  from  entering  the  pipes  until  the  heat  of 
a  fire  melts  the  solder  of  the  sprinkler  heads.     See  Art.  56. 

(20)  A  4-inrh  pipe.     See  Art.  56. 

(21)  The  feeder  piping  should  have  a  by-pass  so  that 
when  repairs  are  necessary  the  feeder  may  be  cut  out  of 

;  and  the  water  fed  directly  from  the  city  mains  or 
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an  overhead  supply  tank,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  boiler. 
See  Art.  16. 

(22)  It  is  necessary  to  provide  for  expansion  of  the  con- 
necting: pipes  between  the  boilers;  also  to  arrange  the  boiler 
connections  so  as  to  insure  an  equalization  of  pressure  and 
even  water-line  in  the  boilers;  to  provide  the  necessary 
valves  for  shutting  off  either  boiler  and  operating  the  other 
independently.     See  Arts.  19  to  22. 

(23)  For  cutting  apparatus  out  of  service,  as  when  repairs 
are  necessary,  without  interfering  with  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  the  plant,  by-passes  should  be  arranged  in  the  piping 
of  auxiliary  apparatus,  some  of  which  may  advantageously 
be  installed  in  duplicate.     See  Art.  23, 


STEAM-HEATING  PIPE  SYSTEMS 

(PART  1) 


(1)  The  main  should  pitch  down  from  the  highest  point 
near  the  boiler,  the  entire  length  of  the  main.     See  Art.  1. 

(2)  An  overhead  main  runs  nearly  horizontal  at  an  eleva- 
tion higher  than  the  radiator  that  it  supplies.  Steam  is  sup- 
plied through  a  vertical  rising  main.     See  Art.  1. 

(3)  The  dry  return  main  is  one  that  runs  above  the  water- 
line  of  the  boiler,  while  the  wet  return  main  is  run  below  the 
boiler  water-line  and  is  filled  with  water  at  all  times.  See 
Arts.  1  and  13. 

(4)  966  B.  T.  U.     See  Art.  2. 

(5)  The  flow  of  steam  is  induced  by  the  difference  in 
pressure  between  that  at  the  source  of  supply  and  that  at 
the  radiators.     See  Art.  4. 

(6)  The  frictional  resistance  offered  by  the  piping,  fit- 
tings, and  valves,  and  also  the  accumulation  of  air  in  the 
system.     See  Art.  6. 

(7)  The  drainage  of  the  pipe  and  the  free  movement  of 
the  pipe  by  expansion.     See  Art.  9. 

(8)  Water  hammer  is  caused  by  the  collision  of  water 
with  the  fittings  on  the  steam  pipes.  The  steam  carries 
slugs  of  water  forwards  at  a  high  velocity.     See  Art.  11. 

(9)  The  dry  return  main  should  be  one  size  larger,  that 
is,  3  inches.     See  Art.  17. 

(10)  ^^?^'^  =  4.8  sq.  in.  =  2^  in.     Ans.    See  Art.  19. 
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§33 


(11)  The  equivalent  in  direct  radiation  is  450  X  2 
=  900  sq.  ft.  Referring  to  Table  I,  it  is  found  thai  it  will 
require  a  2i-in.  pipe.     See  Art.  21. 

(12)  Referring  to  Table  III,  it  is  found  that  the  size  of 
main  required  is  10  in.     Ans.     See  Art.  23. 

(13)  By  Table  IV,  Hi  X  1.01  =  3.03  sq.  in.,  or  a  pipe 
2  in.  in  diameter.     Ans.     See  Art.  26, 

(14)  By  referring  to  Table  I,  column  2,  it  is  found  that 
it  requires  li-in.  pipe.     Ans.     See  Art  29. 

^^^        (15)     900  X  .5  =  450  sq.  ft.    Ans.    See  Table  11,  Art.  23. 
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STEAM-HEATING  PIPE  SYSTEMS 

(PART  2) 


(1)  The  steam  and  water  flow  in  the  same  direction  in 
the  main;  they  flow  in  opposite  directions  and  against  each 
other  in  the  risers.     See  Art.  3. 

(2)  In  the  circulating:  main  system  the  main  is  g^raded 
down  from  the  boiler,  and  continued  around  the  cellar  in  the 
form  of  a  loop.  It  drops  and  connects  to  the  boiler  below 
the  water-line.     See  Art.  5. 

(3)  A  light  swing  check  should  be  placed  on  the  return 
near  the  boiler.     See  Art.  5. 

(4)  Comparatively  small  pipes  can  be  used,  as  steam  and 
water  do  not  flow  any  great  distance  in  the  same  pipe. 
See   Art.   6. 

(5)  They  should  be  run  in  trenchec  of  mason  work  pro- 
vided with  a  cover  for  easy  access  for  repairs.  A  cock  should 
be  placed  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  return  to  drain  it. 
See   Art.    7. 

(6)  It  is  to  prevent  the  steam  in  the  dry  return  from 
by-passing  or  short-circuiting  the  return  riser,  and  thus  sup- 
plying the  radiator  with  steam  from  its  return  end.  See 
Art.  9. 

(7)  In  the  one-pipe  down-feed,  or  Mills,  system  the  main 
is  carried  from  the  boiler  directly  to  the  attic  or  space  above 
the  top  story,  from  which  drop  risers  are  taken  to  supply 
radiators  located  on  the  floors  below.  This  system  affords 
more  headroom  in  the  cellar  than  the  up-feed  system.  See 
Art.  14. 
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(S)  The  chief  ohjection  is  that  if  eilher  radiator  valve  is 
closed  while  the  other  is  open,  the  radiator  will  fill-with 
water,  which  will  cause  water  hammer.     See  Art.  18. 

(9)  In  the  two-pipe  system,  each  radiator  has  two  pipe 
connections  to  the  boiler,  one  for  the  steam  and  the  other 
for  the  water  of  condensation,  so  that  the  water  does  not 
interfere  with  the  flow  of  steam,  but  tJows  in  a  separate  pipe 
back  to  the  boiler.     See  Art.  17, 

(10)  In  common-feed  and  separate-return  systems,  the 
radiators  located  on  floors  directly  over  each  other  are  sup- 
plied with  steam  from  one  riser  common  to  all.  Each  radi- 
ator is  provided  with  a  separate  return  that  is  connected  to 
the  main  return  below  the  water  level  of  the  boiler.  See 
Fig.  17,  Art.  20. 

(11)  In  the  wet-retum  system,  the  return  main  is  run 
below  the  water-line  of  the  boiler,  in  the  dry-return  system. 
the  piping  is  carried  back  td  the  boiler  above  the  water-line. 
Sec  Art.  22. 

(12)  A  water  seal  may  be  formed  by  making  a  trap  in 
the  return  to  prevent  steam  from  entering  the  radiators 
through  the  returns.     See  Art.  35. 

(l.S)  They  should  be  connected  with  spring  pieces  to 
prevent  the  drip  pipes  from  being  broken  off  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  risers.     See  Art.  26. 

(14)  In  the  one-pipe  down-feed  system,  all  the  conden- 
sation from  the  radiators  flows  down  the  drop  riser,  the  base 
of  which  connects  to  the  return  main;  in  the  two-pipe  down- 
feed  system,  ail  the  condensation  from  the  radiators  i^ 
carried  to  the  return  main  in  the  cellar  by  return  risers  sepa- 
rate from  the  steam  drop  risers.     See  Arts.  14  and  38. 

(15)  Each  radiator  is  incased  separately.  The  upper 
part  of  the  chamber  containing  the  radiator  communicates 
with  the  room  to  be  warmed  by  means  of  a  hot-air  duct;  the 
lower  part  of  the  chamber  is  connected  by  means  of  a  cold- 
air  duct  to  the  outside  atmosphere.     See  Art.  34. 
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(16)  In  the  semidirect  system  of  heating,  the  base  of 
each  semidirect  radiator  is  connected  to  the  outside  air  by 
means  of  a  cold-air  supply  duct  provided  with  a  damper  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  air  through  the  radiator.     See  Art.  36, 

(17)  Air  vents  should  be  connected  to  a  separate  system 
of  piping  and  carried  to  a  convenient  point  of  discharge,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  foul  air  in  the  radiators  from  entering 
the  rooms.     See  Art.  39. 


EXHAUST  AND  VACUUM 

SYSTEMS 


(1)  It  is  more  economical  to  carry  a  back  pressure  on 
the  engine.     See  Art.  1. 

(2)  No.  The  steam  should  first  be  discharged  into  a 
separator  to  remove  the  water  and  oil  or  grease  before 
the  steam  enters  the  heating  system,  because  oil  and  grease 
reduce  the  heat-transmitting  power  of  the  radiating  surface, 
and  the  decomposition  of  oily  organic  matter  that  would 
otherwise  take  place  would  produce  offensive  gases, 
extremely  disagreeable  if  discharged  through  the  air  valves 
into  the  rooms.     See  Art.  4. 

(3)  A  live-steam  connection  should  be  made  between 
the  boiler  and  the  heating  main.  The  supply  of  exhaust 
steam  may  be  controlled  by  hand,  or  a  pressure-reducing 
valve  may  be  used  for  automatic  regulation  of  the  steam 
supply,  the  latter  method  being  the  better.  See  Arts.  4 
and  5. 

(4)  A  balance  or  pressure-equalizing  pipe  must  connect 
the  top  of  the  governor  to  the  steam-heating  main,  so  that 
the  pressure  in  the  governor  will  always  be  the  same  as  that 
in  the  heating  system.     See  Art.  5. 

(5)  Combination  high-and-low  pressure  systems  can  be 
operated  at  any  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  main  return  is  connected  to  a  return  tank  having  a  pipe 
opening  to  the  atmosphere.  Each  radiator  is  provided  with 
an  expansion  trap,  as  in  Fig.  8,  or  siphon,  as  in  Fig.  9. 
The  water  of  condensation  from  the  radiator  passes  to  the 
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trap,  and  when  sufficiently  cooled  the  valve  opens  and  the 
water  Hows  into  the  return  pipe,  the  air  from  the  radiator 
escaping  to  the  roof.  The  valve  is  then  closed  by  expan- 
sion, and  the  process  repeated.  The  boiler  connection  is 
provided  with  a  reducintf  valve  and  by-pass,  so  that  exhaust 
or  live  steam  can  be  used.     See  Art.  9. 

(6)  A  vacuum,  more  or  less  perfect,  is  maintained  in  the 
system,  thereby  permitting  the  steam  to  be  maintained  at 
any  degree  of  temperature  suitable  to  the  weather.  If 
desirable  during  very  cold  weather,  a  vacuum  system  may 
be  converted  into  a  low-pressure  system.     See  Art.  12. 

(7)  It  removes  back  pressure  from  the  engine,  thereby 
increasing  its  capacity  to  do  useful  work.      See  Art.   14. 

(8)  Steam  should  be  permitted  to  flow  through  the 
piping  and  radiators  until  all  burrs,  chips,  sand,  or  cement 
are  washed  out  of  the  system;  otherwise,  the  thermostatic 
valve  will  become  clogged  by  the  dirt.     See  Art,   17. 

(9)  The  air  vents  of  the  radiators  are  piped  to  ait 
exhauster  that  automatically  removes  air  from  the  radiators. 
The  e.thauster  is  operated  by  a  jet  of  steam  or  water  auto- 
matically controlled  by  a  regulator  that  is  actuated  by 
changes  of  pressure  in  the  heating  system.  An  air  pump  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  a  jet  exhauster.     See  Art.  19. 

(10)  A  i-inch  pipe.     See  Art.  24. 

(11)  It  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  tube,  the  lower 
end  of  the  latter  being  submerged  in  mercury,  so  as  to  form 
a  seal  to  prevent  air  from  entering  the  heating  system  after 
the  air  has  been  discharged.  So  long  as  the  air  pipe  is 
cold  and  the  pressure  is  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
air  will  be  forced  through  the  mercury  and  out  of  the  escape 
pipe  near  the  base  of  the  seal.  After  the  air  is  expelled  the 
condensation  of  steam  in  the  heating  system  creates  a 
partial  vacuum  therein.      See  Arts.  25  and  26. 

(12)  It  is  necessary  that  all  joints  and  valves  shall  be 
air-tight.     See  Art.  28. 
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(18)  A  system  of  heating  that  is  operated  at  a  pressure 
lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.     See  Art.  12. 

(14)  A  vacuum  system  is  one  in  which  a  vacuum  is 
mechanically  maintained  by  means  of  pumps  or  other 
devices,  whereas  in  so-called  vapor  systems  a  partial  vacuum 
is  created  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  within  the  radi- 
ators, special  traps  or  seals  being  used  to  permit  the  air  to 
escape  but  through  which  no  air  can  enter  the  system. 
See  Arts.  12  and  22. 

(15)  The  supply  connection  is  made  to  a  special  regula- 
tor valve  at  the  top  of  the  radiator.  The  return  is  connected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  radiator  to  a  special  union  connection 
having  a  water  pocket  that  prevents  vapor  passing  from 
one  radiator  to  another.     See  Arts.  31  and  32. 

(16)  The  system  may  be  operated  under  a  partial 
vacuum,  thus  securing  the  advantages  of  a  low  temperature 
in  mild  weather.      See  Art.  37, 

(17)  2,000  X  4  =  8,000  sq.  ft.     See  Art.  1. 


HOT-WATER  HEATING  SYSTEMS 


(1)  On  the  amount  of  heat  received  on  a  given  area  of 
surface;  the  extent  of  heating  surface  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  fluid;  the  place  of  application  of  the  heat;  and 
the  conductivity  of  the  fluid.     See  Art.  1. 

(2)  By  Table  I  and  the  rule  in  Art.  2,  /  =  200  X  ( 1.03889 

-  1.00038)  =  7.702  cu.  ft.    Ans. 

(3)  By  Table  I  and  the  rule  in  Art.  2,  /  =  40  X  12 
X  (1.035  -  1.00015)  =  16.728  in.     Ans. 

(4)  The  force  that  causes  the  water  to  circulate  through 
the  piping  system.     See  Art.  5. 

(5)  Water  at  160°  exerts  a  pressure  of  ^^  =  .4235  lb. 
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I)er  sq.  in.  for  each  foot  in  height.     At  200®  F.,  it  exerts  a 

pressure  of  — '        =  .4172  lb.  per  sq.  in.     The  available 
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force  is  (.4235  -  .4172)  X  30  =  .189  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Ans. 

See  Table  I  and  Art.  8. 

(6)  By  attaching  air  valves  at  the  highest  points  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  system.     See  Art.  10. 

(7)  To  provide  a  receptacle  into  which  the  water  may 
expand  when  heated.     See  Art.  12. 

(8)  By  Table  I  and  the  rule  in  Art.  2,  /  =  500  X  (1.0444 

-  1)  =  22.2  gal.     Ans.     See  Art.  13. 

(9)  By  the  use  of  an  expansion  tank  supplied  with  a  ball- 
cock  feed,  and  an  overflow,     v^ee  Art.  18. 
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(10)  The  open  system  is  that  in  which  the  water  in  Ihe 
system  is  open  to  the  atmosphere,  while  in  the  closed  sys- 
tem the  water  is  not  open  to  the  atmosphere.  See  Arts.  19 
and  20. 

{11)  Air  and  other  gases  are  liberated  from  the  water 
when  heated.  The  air,  being  lighter  than  the  water,  rises  to 
the  highest  point.     See  Art.  23. 

(12)  The  pipe  should  be  graded  upwards  from  the  boiler 
at  a  uniform  grade.     See  Art.  24. 

(13)  It  obstructs  the  flow  of  water  through  the  pipes  by 
reducing  the  sectional  area  of  the  current.  See  Arts,  25 
and  26. 

(14)  From  the  side  of  the  main.  If  branches  are  taken 
from  the  top,  a  pocket  will  be  formed  in  which  air  will  collect 
and  stop  circulation.     See  Art.  28. 

(15)  The  water  flows  to  the  radiator  through  a  single 
pipe  without  branches,  and  returns  to  the  boiler  througb 
another  pipe.     See  Art,  30. 

(16)  The  general  direction  of  the  current  is  through  a 
large  flow  main  and  return  main;  these  two  mains  are  joined 
by  branches  on  which  the  radiators  are  located.    See  Art.  31. 

(17)  Ky  Table  I  and  the  rule  in  Art.  2,  /  -  30  x  (1.0^1 
-  1.0234)  =  .228  ft.  By  the  rule  in  Art.  36,  V=  $M 
X  V;228  =  3.828  ft.  per  sec.     Ans. 

(18)  Burrs  formed  in  the  end  of  the  pipe  should  be 
removed,  and  all  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  p\f\'m 
should  be  made  with  easy  bends.      See  Arts.  38   and  3i>. 

(19)  The  flow  branches  are  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
main,  the  return  branches  being  connected  to  the  bottom  ol 
the  main.     See  Art.  41. 

(20)  There  is  no  opportunity  for  one  radiator  to  rob 
another  of  its  supply  of  water.     See  Art.  45. 
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(21)  To  adjust  and  equalize  the  resistance  in  each  circuit 
and  branch,  so  that  hot  water  will  flow  to  each  radiator  with 
equal  readiness.     See  Art.  52.  4 

(22)  By  Art.  55,  the  size  of  pipe  is  2  X  .76  =  1.52  in., 
the  nearest  standard  size  being  H  in.     Ans. 

(23)  By  the  rule  in  Art.  57,  7?  =  (.25  X  325  +  80)  X  .63 
=  101.68  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

(24)  By  the  rule  in  Art.  61,  and  Table  IV,  G  =  — '^^- 

5  X  59.3 

=  5.07  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

(25)  By.  Table  VI,  a  4-in.  pipe  is  required.     Ans. 

(26)  By  Art.  66,  size  of  main  is  .16  X  V900  =  4.8,  or 
5-in.  pipe.     Ans. 

(27)  By  Table  X,  a  li-in.  pipe  is  required.     Ans. 

(28)  By  Table  XI,  a  2-in.  pipe  is  required.     Ans. 

goo    I    9  ACV\ 

(29)  By  Table  XII  and  Art.  80,  radiation  is  —^J~^ 
=  784.6  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

(30)  Allowing  seventy  diameters  for  each  elbow  and  T, 
the  length  is  1^  X  70  4-4  X  70j<j  ^  ^gg  ^^  ^  .^     ^^^     g^^ 

Art.  39. 
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(1)  No.  Because  they  offer  too  much  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  water.     See  Art.  1. 

(2)  Flush  fittings,  as  they  offer  the  least  resistance. 
See  Art.  2. 

(3)  In  hot-water  heating,  the  valves  are  required  only  to 
check  or  direct  the  current  of  water,  which  has  but  a  small 
force  or  pressure.  Steam  valves  must  be  made  to  close  with 
sufficient  force  to  be  tight  against  a  pressure.     See  Art.  7. 

(4)  No.  Because  they  offer  too  great  a  resistance.  See 
Art.  8. 

(5)  A  small  hole  should  be  made  through  the  valve,  so 
that  a  slight  circulation  will  be  maintained  in  the  radiator. 
See  Art.  11. 

(6)  It  consists  of  a  metal  body  or  shell  in  which  is 
placed  a  disk  of  metal  having  a  lever  handle  by  which  it 
may  be  turned  to  any  desired  angle.  The  valve  is  used  for 
regulating  the  flow  of  water.     See  Art.  12. 

(7)  Steam  draft  regulators  are  operated  by  the  change 
in  the  steam  pressure.  Hot-water  draft  regulators  are 
operated  by  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
See  Art.  26. 

(8)  Connect  an  altitude  gauge  to  the  heating  system  at 
any  convenient  point.     See  Art.  30. 

(9)  No  valves  should  be  placed  in  the  pipe  between  the 
boiler  and  expansion  tank.  The  tank  and  pipe  should  be 
carefully  protected  from  frost.     See  Art.  34. 
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(1)  About  10  lb.  with  live  steam  and  3  lb.  with  exhaust 
steam.     See  Art.  7. 

(2)  The  piping  is  laid  in  the  street  in  a  trench  provided 
with  brick  manholes  to  give  access  to  valves  and  special  fit- 
tings, the  piping  being  enclosed  in  a  tin-lined  wooden  casing 
slightly  larger  than  the  enclosed  pipe,  around  which  there 
is  thus  provided  an  insulating  dead-air  space.  Underdrainage 
of  the  pipe  line  is  provided  by  using  a  4-in.  tile  drain  at  the 
bottom,  of  the  trench.     See  Art.  8. 

(3)  Because  the  life  of  wrought-iron  piping  used  for  con- 
veying water  of  condensation  is  comparatively  short,  and  the 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  material  and  maintenance 
of  a  return  line  frequently  would  be  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  water  discharged  to  the  sewer.     See  Arts.   10  and  12. 

(4)  By  special  devices  called  variators,  located  in  the 
pipe  line  at  points  100  ft.  apart.     See  Art.   17. 

(5)  Because  slip  joints  require  more  attention  on  account 
of  the  necessity  for  repacking  them,  and  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  providing  manholes  to  make  such  joints  readily 
accessible.     See  Art.  21. 

(6)  Packingless  gate  valves  with  double  gates,  the  valve 
being  so  made  that  when  closed  no  steam  can  enter  the 
valve  body  and  when  open  no  steam  can  escape  at  the 
gland.     See  Art.  23. 

(7)  By  the  use  of  special  fittings  known  as  flanged  angle 
joints.     See  Art.  24, 
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(8)  By  means  of  what  are  known  as  streei-comer  spedMs 
and  anchor  specials,  from  which  expansion  takes  place 
toward  the  variaiors.  The  street-corner  specials  are  located 
at  the  street  corners,  the  anchor  specials  being  placed  in  the 
pipe  line  midway  between  the  variators.      See  Art.  25. 

(9)  At  anchor  specials  and  variators.  because  these 
tittings  are  fixed  in  position,  thereby  obviating  the  possi- 
bility of  a  break  or  leak  in  the  service  pipe  at  the  point  of 
connection;  such  breaks  might  otherwise  result  from  the 
movement  of  the  steam  main  due  to  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion.    See  Art.  27. 

(10)  The  use  of  round  tin-lined  wooden  casing,  pro- 
viding a  l-in.  dead-air  space  around  the  enclosed  pipe,  is 
much  favored.  Sectional  salt-glazed  earthenware  conduil 
is  also  used  as  a  protection  to  the  insulating  material,  such 
as  granulated  cork,  asbestos,  etc.,  by  which  the  pipe  is 
sometimes  surrounded.      See  Arts.  28  to  32. 

{11)     A  regulating  or  pressure-redudni^  valve  is. placed 

in  the  house-service  pipe.      See  Aits.  38  and  39. 

(]2)  To  cool  the  water  of  condensation  from  the  radia- 
tors to  such  a  temperature  that  the  water  will  not  injure  the 
sewer  into  which  it  is  discharged.  Cooling  coils  are  also 
made  to  serve  as  auxiliary  indirect  radiating  surface  for 
warming  fresh  air  for  ventilation.     See  Arts.  41  and  42. 

(K!)  According  to  Table  II,  Art.  43,  the  coil  factor  cor- 
responding to  a  condensation  temperature  of80°  is  .14;  then 
.14  X  TOO  -  126  sq.  ft.  Ans. 

(14)  By  a  condensation  meter,  through  which  the  water 
of  condensation  is  passed  on  its  way  to  the  sewer.  See 
Art.  45. 

(15)  Actual  measurement  of  the  steam  condensed,  as  by 
a  condensation  meter.     See  Arts.  48  and  49. 

(Ifi)  According  to  Table  IV,  the  factor  corresponding 
to  a  length  of  main  of  1,500  feet  and  a  steam  pressure  of 
5  lb.  is  .0051;    then,   .0051  X  26,000  =  132.6   sq.   in.    area. 
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which  corresponds  most  nearly  to  a  pipe  having  a  diameter 
of  13  in.     Ans.     See  Art.  50, 

(17)  By  means  of  centrifugal,  or  other,  pumps,  which 
maintain  the  head  required  to  cause  the  necessary  rapidity 
of  circulation.      See  Art.  54, 

(18)  One  in  which  the  circulating  pumps  take  their 
supply  from  an  open  tank  into  which  the  return  water  from 
the  distributing  pipes  flows  by  gravity.     See  Art.  58, 

(19)  Those  in  which  the  distributing  pipes  form  a  closed 
circuit,  of  which  the  circulating  pump  is  an  integral  part,  the 
delivery  end  of  the  pump  being  connected  to  the  outgoing 
distributing  main,  while  the  suction  end  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  return  main.     See  Art.  58, 

(20)  Substituting  known  values  in  the  formula  given  in 
Art.  60,  R  =  ^^  +  ^^^  +  64  =  132  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

(21)  A  choker  is  usually  a  perforated  disk  inserted  in 
the  return  line  of  the  indoor  piping  system.  Its  purpose  is 
to  control  the  amount  of  hot  water  supplied  to  the  building 
from  the  street  main.     See  Art.  61. 

(22)  According  to  Table  VII,  a  a-in.  choker  at  the  given 
temperature  drop  will  supply  1,050  sq.  ft.  of  direct  radiation; 
the  factor  for  a  pressure  difference  of  10  lb.,  as  given  in 
Table  VIII,  is  1.36;  hence,  1.36  X  1,050  =  1,428  sq.  ft.  Ans. 
See  Art.  61. 

(23)  By  thermostatic  regulation  in  each  building  served, 
and  by  station  regulation  through  variation  of  the  speed  of 
the  pump,  the  operation  of  which  is  automatically  controlled 
by  thermostatic  apparatus.     See  Art.  64. 

(24)  Three;  the  single-main  closed-circuit  system;  the 
double-main  open-circuit  system;  and  the  double-main  closed- 
circuit  or  balanced-column  system.     See  Art.  65. 
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